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THE STATE OF FRANCE. 


‘* Male imperando summum imperium amittitur.” 


History does not furnish in the 
case of any nation, ancient or 
modern, a parallel to the marvellous 
succession of terrible disasters that 
have fallen during the last one hun- 
dred years to the lot of France. 
Louis XVI. ascended the throne in 
1774, and from that period to the 
present time France has passed 
through a series of revolutionary 
and destructive vicissitudes, which 


found, we must confess, retributive . 


culmination in the astounding cala- 
mities that .destroyed a parvenu 
dynasty, humbled in dust and ashes 
the self-glory of an intensely vain 
people, and overwhelmed France in 
humiliation so abject, deep, and 
vast, such as no nation ever before 
experienced and survived ! 

We are not going to trace -in 
detail the various causes that have 
necessarily resulted in the terrible 
humiliation which has so justly over- 
taken and punished France. It will 
be quite sufficient to notice them 
generally and briefly. 

We refer, in the first place, to 
the organized vice and corruption 
of the Court life and Government 
of Frauce, Audacious profligacy, 


P. Syrus. 


linked with the superstitious obser- 
vance of a sensuous religious cere- 
monial, had been a shameful cha- 
racteristic of the French Court for 
centuries. Mere outward compli- 
ance with devotional routine was 
held to justify or excuse indulgence 
in licentiousness, carried to any 
conceivable extent. Under Louis 
XIV.—le Grand Monarque, le Dieu- 
donné, as his parasites called him, 
but who has been more truly 
described as ‘“‘an ostentatious tyrant, 
who for half a century sacrificed the 
repose of Christendom to his insen- 
sate vanity and ambition”—under 
him, profligacy and corruption ruled 
at Court, and in every department of 
the State, to an extent before un- 
known.’ All restraints of religion 
and morality were set at defiance, 
and licentious indulgence became a 
ruling and sanctified habit. Eastern 
monarchies, thet have not been 
favoured with the beatitudes of 
Christian civilization, have been 
reputed horribly immoral; but we 
question if Paganism in its most 
revolting forms ever presented a 
fouler picture of wickedness than 
that furnished by the Court régime 
LL 
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of France during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, when the training of vic- 
tims for kingly lust attained all the 
proportions of an established and 
endowed national institution. 

Nor was the solemn sanction of 
religion wanting to gloss and gild 
the immorality that unblushingly 
pervaded society. Louis XIV. was 
a “good Catholic,” wholly obedient, 
when it suited his purposes, to the 
behests of his Jesuit confessors. It 
is true, he lived a life of great 
wickedness. His whole career was 
a blaze of astounding criminality. 
In the attempts he made to realize 
his ambitious projects, he outraged 
the laws of God, and scorned every 
principle that is worthy of respect 
among men, yet he failed, miserably 
failed, in all his grand designs. He 
engaged in ambitious and exhaustive 
wars, but the military glory he 
coveted deserted his standards, and 
the aggrandisements he so un- 
scrupulously sought he never ob- 
tained. He drained France of men 
and money, and the Peace of Utrecht 
was the ignominious termination of 
all his vast and reckless expenditure 
of blood and treasure. Yet, after a 
life of crime, pious priests were 
found in plenty eager to pardon, 
absolve, and bless the hoary tyrant. 
And why? Because to the manifold 
iniquities of his policy he added that 
of aruthless persecutor of the Hugue- 
nots. “To compound for sins he 
was inclined to,” he became a pliant 
tool in the hands of the Jesuits, and 
the dragonnades he authorized at 
their instigation, for the extirpation 
of the French Protestants, conse- 
quent upon the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, has branded his 
memory with eternal infamy. 

The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes was an iniquity that involved 
its own punishment. Then it was 
that, in his ruthless dragonnades, 
Louis XIV. sowed the dragon's 
teeth; and fearfully has France 
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reaped the destructive harvest, for 
all the calamities that subsequently 
so grievously afflicted France can be 
clearly traced to the infamous policy 
that dictated the extermination of 
the Huguenots. 

The French Protestants were at 
that time the very salt of the French 
nation. They represented, or more 
truly, in fact, they monopolized the 
mental activity of France. Christian 
principle, religious zeal, and intel- 
lectual progress scarcely existed 
outside the Huguenot circle, save 
among the Port Royalists, who were 
more Protestant than Papal, and 
were consequently persecuted to 
extinction. In like manner, the 
Huguenots constituted the bone and 
sinew, as well as the artistic mind 
and skill, of French industry. Their 
extermination enriched other more 
enlightened and tolerant countries 
at the expense of France. Such of 
the persecuted as could escape found 
welcome refuge in Holland, England, 
and Ireland, and brought with them 
artistic knowledge and skill that 
created a new era in the manufac- 
turing industry of those countries. 
Our linen trade is largely indebted 
to the wicked and imbecile policy of 
Louis XIV. for the supremacy it 
attained, and maintains, over all 
similar products in the world. 

In the Huguenot persecutions, 
and the insurrections consequent 
thereon, France lost fully two mil- 
lions of her choicest and best citizens. 
A loss irreparable. A loss that 
deprived France of the very ele- 
ments she most wanted—the elements 
of stability in character, in princi- 
ple, in government, without which 
a country can never become perma- 
neutly prosperous and great. These 
elements France banished with the 
Huguenots, and the want of them 
has been ever since an abiding curse 
to the country. And then, what 
remained? Why, court life steeped 
in vice. An immoral priesthood 
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that ruled triumphant over the mind 
of the nation, and smothered intel- 
lectual life like a nightmare. And 
a population of serfs, sunk in the 
lowest depths of superstition and 
misery, whose physical condition 
and mental capacity were scarcely 
elevated much above that of the 
beasts of the field, with which they 
laboured and toiled in common, 
Such were the elements of future 
retributive justice France cherished 
in lieu of the exterminated Hugue- 
nots and Jansenists, and fearfully 
indeed did retribution overtake the 
nation. 

When Louis XVI. ascended the 
throne in 1774, France was in a 
deplorable condition. His two pre- 
decessors, Louis XIV. and XV., had 
reigned for 111 years, the most 
eventful in European history, and 
the result of their rule had been to 
leave France on the very verge of 
that ruin which was so soon to 
overwhelm her. A succession of 
disastrous wars, the unbounded ex- 
travagance and profligacy of the 
Court and of the nodlesse, the un- 
restrained licentiousness of the 
priesthood, and the corruption that 
pervaded every department of the 
public service—all had combined to 
ruin the finances of the State, to 
cripple commerce, paralyze trade, 
impoverish every branch of industry, 
and plunge the vast bulk of the 
population in extreme poverty and 
misery. The whole State was one 
hideous ulcer. The Church, through- 
out all its ramifications, was a mass 
of iniquitous living. True Christian 
principle and feeling had vanished 
with the Huguenots and Port Royal- 
ists. Instead of the elevated religious 
and moral teaching of the Huguenots 
and Jansenists, that portion of the 
national mind capable of serious 
thought was debauched by the 
atheistical speculations of the en- 
cyclopedists, whose moral impurities 
and poisonous teachings, falsely 
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called philosophy, contributed greatly 
to loosen still more the slender bonds 
that continued to hold society pre- 
cariously together. 

Louis XVI. was not a vicious 
monarch. He had good intentions, 
but scant capacity, and it was his 
misfortune to be without competent 
advisers; for France, with all the 
boasted genius of its people, could 
not supply a minister capable of 
appreciating the portentous aspect 
of affairs. Louis XVI. inherited a 
fatal legacy of guilt which should 
be expiated, and he was doomed to 
pay the terrible penalty due to the 
crimes, black and multitudinous, of 
his prelecessors. Yet, as if the 
vices and corruptions of society, and 
the desperate condition of the nation, 
were not sufficient to bring about 
the exaction of that penalty, the 
imbecile advisers of the unfortunate 
king hastened the catastrophe by 
adopting the suicidal policy of aiding 
the American’ colonies to achieve 
their independence. To engage, 
wantonly, in war with England at a 
time when the nation was in a state 
of financial insolvency, was sheer 
insanity. From such a war, no 
matter how it eventuated, France 
could gain nothing but weakness. 
Besides, the doctrines upheld by the 
colonists were diametrically opposed 
to the traditional and established 
principles that for ages had inspired 
French policy. Thus nothing but 
evil could follow from the course 
adopted; and that it was adopted 
proves how deep and fatal was the 
imbecility that governed France at 
such a momentous crisis. Nor was 
the dénonement long delayed. In 
1784 the treaty of peace was signed 
in Paris establishing American 
independence. The French contin- 
gent immediately returned home 
impregnated with opinions that were 
totally antagonistic to the estabiished 
institutions of France. Hence, 
among the ablest, most active, and 
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most daring propagandists of revo- 
lutionary principles, were those who 
had imbibed their inspiration from 
America; and five short years of 
agitation sufficed to precipitate a 
revolution that overturned the throne 
and the altar, uprooted the ancient 
institutions of the nation, and swept 
as with the flaming sword of adestroy- 
ing angel over wretched France. 
Long earned and right well de- 
served as was the retributive jus- 
tice which overtook and devastated 
France, still there was something 
awful in its character and extent. 
As in all such cases, the innocent 
were doomed to suffer with the 
guilty. It was natural that a debased 
nobility and a licentious, persecuting 
priesthood should duly reap the re- 
ward of their crimes. If they felt 
the merciless fury of a self-eman- 
cipated people, it was because they 
had retained them for centuries in 
the bondage of serfdom, of ignorance, 
and of superstition. ~ They had sown 
the seed, and it was but just that 
they should reap as they had sown. 
Against all that was good, and vir- 
tuous, and patriotic in France, they 
had waged a war of extermination, 
and the same remorseless passions 
were let loose in a crusade against 
themselves. The guillotine deci- 
mated the ancienne noblesse. A 
decree of the National Assembly 
banished at one fell swoop some 
40,000 priests. The Christian reli- 
gion was abolished ; its worship pro- 
hibited, and that of the Goddess of 
Reason established in its place! 
Reason among the maniacs of the 
Revolution indeed! But so was St. 
Bartholomew avenged. In this way 
was the cursed policy expiated that 
revoked the Edict of Nantes, and the 
horrible cruelties of the Dragon- 
nades were amply requited by the 
awful massacres and barbarities of 
the Reign of Terror. And thus it is 
that ever, it may be with slow, but 
with sure aud unerring certainty, 
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“ the whirligig of time brings in its 
revenges.” 

The Revolution uprooted the very 
foundations of society, end left 
France mangled and disorganised, 
Yet with characteristic levity the 
people rushed from one extreme to 
another, and became infatuated with 
the military despotism of a Corsican 
adventurer, who, apart from a sin- 
gular aptitude for military combina- 
tion, called genius in war, had not 
one moral quality that entitled him 
to the respect of mankind. He was 
a great military leader— granted. 
But is it not detestable for men who 
call themselves christian, moral, and 
rational to applaud the character and 
career of a man whose claims to our 
admiration do not transcend those 
of a successful brigand on a grand 
scale? We utterly repudiate the 
false morality, the hateful sophistry 
that would garnish the evil deeds of 
a life of crime, because for a brief 
space they appeared brilliant with 
the blaze of what is called “ military 
glory!” It was his rare talent for 
military command that made Napo- 
leon the monster, in human shape, 
he proved himself to be, for ambition 
and rapine, and an insatiable lust for 
aggressive war became his absorbing 
passion. Such a character can only 
be truly estimated by those who hold 
with us that war is never justifiable, 
save for defensive purposes—a war, 
pro aris et focis, for our altars and 
our hearths, our religion and fire- 
sides, our God and our country. 
But no such war was ever waged by 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; and all other 
wars are iniquitous and wholly inde- 
fensible. 


‘“‘T abominate war as unchristian,” 
said Lord Brougham. “I hold it the 
greatest of human crimes. I deem it 
to involve all others—violence, blood, 
rapine, fraud; everything that can de- 
form the character, alter the nature, and 
debase the name of man.” 


In this sense Napoleon was a great 
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warrior ; but in no other sense was 
he a great or a good man; for, as 
Pope says— 

‘Tis phrase absurd to call a villain 

great.” 

And if unbounded participation in 
deeds of violence, blood, rapine, and 
fraud can make a career villainous, 
then most assuredly was Napoleon’s 
oue of transcendent villainy, as, 
after he had usurped the Govern- 
ment of France, it became an un- 
broken scene of aggression against 
the rights and liberties of Europe—a 
career of foulest and blackest crime. 
There was no wickedness he did not 
recklessly and often most wantonly 
commit. He kept faith with no 
one; he betrayed all who trusted 
him. There was nothing noble in 
his character. Despotic and selfish, 
his nature was essentially base. Even 
the very nations that shed their blood 
like water for him he plundered, 
oppressed, and betrayed. He was 
utterly devoid, too, of statesmanlike 
qualities. He could make conquests, 
but had not the wisdom and tact to 
organize and keep them. His over- 
throw was at last consummated by 
his utter want of faith. Had he only 
been true to unhappy Poland, and 
re-established the kingdom, as he had 
pledged himself to do, the disasters 
of the Russian campaign would not 
have proved so irreparable and over- 
whelming. But he was false in 
everything—false even to his own 
detestable and selfish interests. And 
is it because such a man fought 
battles and gained victories for no 
other purpose than to satiate -his 
devouring lust for conquest, that we, 
forsooth, are to palliate his crimes, 
and overlook, in the glare of his 
military successes, all the wicked 
enormities that distinguised his in- 
famous career ? 

As long as Napoleon was suc- 
cessful the French nation gloried in 
the atrocity of his crimes. Intensely 
vain, self-glorifying, and fickle, no 
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man knew better than Napoleon 
how to appeal to the baser part of 
French nature. He knew “there 
are crimes which become innocent, 
and even glorious, through their 
splendour, number, and excess,” 
when judged by such a people as 
the French, and indeed by mankind 
generally: and so while success 
crowned his criminal excesses, 
though he was impoverishing the 
country, desolating homesteads, and 
making grief familiar to every family 
in the country, by decimating the 
population to feed his horrible wars, 
still the mad clamour of those who 
were intoxicated with the splendour 
of his crimes drowned the anguished 
voice of the thoughtful few, until in 
due course a righteous retribution 
once more made the unbearable self- 
sufficiency and morbid vanity of 
France bewail itself in sackcloth 
and ashes. 

With France in the occupation of 
hostile troops, the savage Cossack 
bivouacing in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, and all the boasted 
* glories ” of the Empire scattered, 
it might have been imagined that 
the French people had quite a sur- 
feit of “military glory,” and of 
destructive revolutions. But in- 
ordinate vanity, when it is a national 
characteristic, is not repressible. 
You may humble it in the dust, but 
it will still survive. It has the 
strange quality of pandering to its 
morbid sensitiveness by framing 
excuses for its own _ infirmities. 
Thus, even at the present day your 
true Frenchman will not believe 
that all the humiliations heaped on 
France have been caused by the 
faults and vices of the people, and 
of those they elected to rule over 
them. Oh, dear, no! The selfish 
vanity and surpercilious self suffi- 
ciency of your true Frenchman is 
never at fault. What is wrong 
must be attributed to others: never 
to himself. He is the victim. Thus, 
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Napoleon won Waterloo, but could 
not secure the victory owing to the 
treachery of Grouchy! And the 
consoling unction for all the igno- 
minious disasters of the late war is 
found in the frenzied exclamation 
—‘‘We have been betrayed!” It 
will take a vast deal of braying in 
the mortar of affliction, we fear, to 
pound and eliminate this vice out of 
the French people. 

Scarcely had fourteen years of tran- 
quility followed the peace of 1816 
before French fickleness began to re- 
assert itself, evil spirits once more 
stirred the insurrectionary caldron ; 
the revolution of 1830 resulted, the 
elder branch of the Bourbons was 
excluded from the throne, which 
was intrigued for and obtained by 
Louis Philippe. Since then four 
more revolutions have convulsed 
France. Louis Philippe, with all 
his experience, reputed wisdom, and 
affected firmness, was weak, vaeil- 
lating, and intensely selfish. His 
memory is not to be respected ; for 
he lost the throne, and sacrificed 
the interests of France, which he 
had sworn to protect, because he 
was morbidly selfish, contemptibly 
chicken-hearted, and culpably in- 
competent. 

On the eventful night of the 
22nd of February, 1848, Guizot, 
a most incapable minister, had 
resigned, and the King had only 
to act with firmness, and be true 
to his duties and responsibilities. 
Everything was in his favour. The 
Commander of Paris and the military 
were faithful and ready to perform 
their duty. The revolutionary rab- 
ble assembled ; the troops occupied 
commanding positions, and were 
ready for decisive action. The 
slightest manifestation of an inten- 
tion to act with promptitude and 
decision would have dispersed the 
rabble, that only grew bold from im- 
punity. One word would have 
saved France; but the craven 
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monarch would not speak that word. 
He ordered the troops to return to 
their barracks, and thus basely be- 
trayed the trust reposed in him by 
delivering France over to a revolu- 
tionary incendiarism, which imme- 
diately raged unchecked throughout 
the city. The prisons were broken 
open, and convicts let loose; bar- 
racades were constructed. Paris 
was at the mercy of a plundering 
mob. The recreant king sought per- 
sonal safety in ignominious flight ; 
there was a saturnalia of crime 
ending in the sacking of the Tui- 
leries. 

The reins of Government, thus 
relinquished by a very worthless 
monarch, were picked up by a set of 
adventurers who sought to establish 
a Republic, without having Repub- 
licans to maintain it, and in confor- 
mity with the Red programme— 
* Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” 
became the order of the day. But 
this folly did not last long. In the 
December following, Louis Napoleon 
was elected President of the Repub- 
lic. Then the coup d'état took place 
—a most gratuitous crime, for all 
he wanted was easily attainable 
without it. The streets of Paris 
were once more deluged with blood. 
Arbitrary arrests and banishments 
filled the prisons of France, and 
sent thousands to perish miserably 
amid the pestilential swamps of 
Cayenne, and thus the re-establish- 
ment of the empire was effected, 
under the despotic sway of Napoleon 
ii. * 

This was a most disastrous result 
for France, and no one contributed 
more to bring it about than a man 
who is distinguished above all others 
of his generation for exhibiting in 
his own person a rare combination 
of the chief characteristics that alter- 
nately tend to exalt and degrade 
the French nation. We allude to 
M. Thiers. No one can deny him 
brilliant qualities. He possesses a 
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a ready and voluble oratory, a quick 
and sarcastic wit, vast superficial 
accomplishments for tribunal display, 
with great capacity for mental 
labour, and indomitable energy and 
audacity. But he is sadly deficient 
in comprehensive grasp of mind. 
His insufferable vanity dominates 
every other passion, and this makes 
him scorn the lessons of experience 
when they run counter to his pre- 
judices, or jar with his inordinate 
self love. Hence he is fickle and 
unreliable, and has no solidity of 
judgment or of character. He rose 
in life by deifying the first Napoleon, 
and glorifying the military despotism 
under which France suffered so 
fearfully. In a romance he called 
a history, he deliberately and un- 
scrupulously perverted truth, that 
he might pander to the vices of his 
countrymen. But it was while 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to Louis- 
Philippe that his ambitious and 
selfish vanity advised an act of 
madness that powerfully aided in 
preparing the way for the second 
empire. He had the insiduous 
address to persuade the foolish king 
that it would contribute to the 
stability of his dynasty, were he to 
solicit from England the remains of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, that were in- 
gloriously reposing in St. Helena, 
The fatal request was made and 
granted. The Prince de Joinville 
was sent out to bring the worthless 
remains home, and when they ar- 
rived, they were deposited in the 
Hotel des Invalides, with all the 
pomp of a grand ceremonial, in the 
presence of a million of people, and 
some 150,000 soldiers. Thus was 
the evil memory of the first empire 
revived among a generation ignorant 
of its horrible crimes, and Bona- 
partism became gradually popular- 
ised in France. And this was the 
practical wisdom, thesolid statesman- 
ship of M. Thiers, and dearly has 
France paid for it. 
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It has been the fashion to overlook 
the crimes of the second empire, 
because Louis Napoleon maintained 
an outward semblance of friendship 
for England. The whole course of 
his conduct proves that his apparent 
cordiality in courting the English 
alliance, was dictated by an exclu- 
sive regard for his own interests. 
The friendship or neutrality of 
England was necessary to enable 
him to carry out his ambitious 
designs, but he never hesitated, 
when his own purposes were to be 
served, to break faith with an ally. 
Towards the close of the Russian 
war, he became suspiciously luke- 
warm in his alliance with the asso- 
ciated belligerents. He refused to 
act in concert with England, and 
prevent the dismemberment of Den- 
mark. He broke faith with England 
and Spain in the affair of the Mexi- 
can Convention, then pledged him- 
self to the Archduke Maximilian, 
and afterwards basely betrayed and 
deserted him. In exchange for Savoy 
and Nice, he engaged with Victor 
Emanuel that “ Italy should be free, 
from the Alps to the Adriatic,” but 
he unscrupulously broke faith, and 
his perfidy drove Italy into alliance 
with Prussia. While professing 
that his policy was to respect nation- 
alities, and to found his own right 
to the throne of France on the 
Popular Vote, he denied the right of 
the Roman People to choose their 
form of Government, and basely 
made war to retain them in Papal 
bondage. 

But it is not our purpose to re- 
view the career of Louis Napoleon 
in detail. The results are sufficient 
to deal with, and what could be more 
disastrous. ‘The tree is known by 
his fruit,” and must be so judged. 
In like manner Louis Napoleon’s 
policy must be estimated by what 
has resulted therefrom ; and how 
could stronger condemnation be 
pronounced than by the simple 
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recital of the ruin and disgrace that 
has overwhelmed and dismembered 
France, for the whole of which he 
is, beyond all question, directly and 
personally responsible. The facts 
are indisputable. From 1849 until 
1870 his Government was a personal 
despotism. He exercised absolute, 
uncontrolled sway over the destinies 
of France. He had all the resources 
of the country at his command. 
There was no effective opposition to 
his sovereign and despotic authority. 
There was no liberty in the country, 
save what was dependent on his 
breath. No constitutional guaran- 
tees existed. The whole official life 
of the nation was in his hands. His 
creatures filled, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the Legislative Chamber. 
The Senate was constituted so as to 
bribe and pension his tools and 
sycophants. The army also was 
wholly devoted to him. Officers 
who were known to have, or were 
suspected of having, Legitimist or 
Orleanist tendencies, were as a rule 
excluded from promotion, or sent to 
serve in Africa. All the higher 
ranks were filled with professed 
Bonapartists. Marshals and Gene- 
rals were made by toadyism and 
favouritism—seldom as the reward 
of honest merit. In fact, there 
never was a despotism more com- 
plete and absolute than that which 
Louis Napoleon personally exercised 
over France from 1849 to 1870, and 
what has been the result? Read it in 
Sedan. Read it in the dismember- 
ment of the empire, the joss of two 
rich provinces, and an extorted in- 
demnity of two hundred thousand 
millions sterling—an accumulation 
of disasters so tremendous in charac- 
ter and extent, that the history of 
the world cannot parallel such a 
catastrophe. 

It is nothing to the purpose to say 
that Louis Napoleon was deceived 
by the tools he selected for his 
purposes. He murdered, or exiled, 
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or excluded from participation in 
public affairs the best men in 
France, and in place of a Constitu- 
tional Government substituted his 
own personal despotism ; therefore, 
“y no sophistry can he evade the 
terrible responsibility he voluntarily 
and deliberately assumed. No 
amount of falsehood, chicanery, 
and misrepresentation can alter the 
facts. Until 1870 he ruled supreme 
—maintained an unmitigated per- 
sonal despotism, when, for some 
reason or other, he then affected to 
desire the inauguration of a con- 
stitutional régime. With this view 
Ollivier took office in March, 1870, 
and in July following war was de- 
clared against Prussia, and never 
was a war entered on with less 
judgment, more inadequate means, 
or with greater levity. 

When a prisoner, after Sedan, 
Louis Napoleon had the inexpres- 
sible meanness, in a conversation 
with Bismark, to endeavour to 
excuse himself for having declared 
war on the untruthful plea that he 
was forced to do so by public opinion. 
This is absolutely untrue. We have 
the official evidence before us, and 
no fact is susceptible of clearer 
demonstration than that, as far as 
the expression of French opinion 
was collected, the preponderating 
voice of the people was against the 
war. We are told, indeed, of the 
demonstrations on the Boulevards. 
But what man in his senses would 
take some Fenian mob, or Home 
Rule demonstration in Dublin as 
representing with fidelity the cool 
judgment and common sense of 
Ireland? Or who would regard a 
Communistic rabble assembled in 
Hyde Park as reflecting the opinions 
and feelings of the British people? 
Yet we are seriously asked to judge 
in this fashion concerning the 


French. No doubt the Court war- 
party, by their police emissaries, did 
incite the gamins of Paris, and café 
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loungers to crowd the Boulevards, 
sing the Marseillaise, and rend the 
air with insane shouts of A Berlin! 
but are we to take such vagabond 
demonstrations as representing 
French opinion? We have, on the 
contrary; the undoubted evidence of 
official documents to prove, that 
whatever sober judgment existed in 
France was decidedly averse to the 
war. 

Equally indiscreet and unavailing 
was the complaint, repeatedly uttered 
by Louis Napoleon, that he had been 
deceived, both as regards the numeri- 
cal strength of the army, and its state 
of preparation. Who is really re- 
sponsible for this? Isit not at once 
childish and contemptible for a des- 
pot to complain of being deceived by 
the tools he employs. Louis Napo- 
leon elected to be a despot. He 
usurped and concentrated the whole 
power of the State in his own 
person, and as that usurpation 
carried with it supreme, uncontrolled 
authority, so did it likewise carry 
with it sole and undivided responsi- 
bility for all the details of govern- 
ment. This is incontestible. 

No doubt every department of 
the State swarmed with corrupt, 
ignorant, and profligate officials. 
From the highest to the lowest— 
from the minister and senator to the 
police spy, all shared in the public 
plunder, all received the wages that 
bound them to Cesar. The court 
life of the Empire was undoubtedly 
corrupt to the very core. 

We do not mean corrupt in the 
sense applicable to the Court of 
Louis XV. For the personal cha- 
racter of the Empress, in this 
respect, was unimpeached and unim- 
peachable. But it was corrupt, as 
composed, for the most part, of 
parasites and sycophants utterly 
devoid of moral and political prin- 
ciple, who jobbed and plotted, bought 
and sold, schemed and bribed, and 
pandered to the religious bigotries 


of the Empress, that they might 
obtain favour in her sight, and rise 
through her patronage. The Ultra- 
montane fanaticism of the Empress 
was well known, decidedly pro- 
nounced, and artfully played upon. 
It was in this way that a system of 
jobbing and corruption was carried 
on, that went far to double the 
National debt ; and to suck evil in- 
fluences is mainly attributable the 
appointment of the incompetent 
Court favourites—the Marshals and 
Generals of the Le Bouf, Palikao, 
and De Failly stamp and character, 
whose gross incapacity sacrificed the 
armies of France. But this only 
increases the responsibility of Louis 
Napoleon, for such corruption was a 
necessary part of the Government 
he instituted. The rule he estab- 
lished could not have existed other- 
wise; for it was essentially corrup- 
tion that cemented, and bound up, 
and held together Bonapartist Im- 
perialism.- It is lamentable, no 
doubt, to read the disclosures that 
have taken place, and learn, on 
unquestionable authoritative docu- 
ments, how thoroughly depraved, 
reckless, and incompetent the whole 
official life of France was under the 
pollution of Napoleonism. More 
especially with respect to the mili- 
tary resources of the country, the 
most frightful peculation was sys- 
tematically carried on. Of the 
yearly conscripts drawn, scarcely 
one-half ever joined a regiment, 
as a fraudulent system of purchasing 
exemptions prevailed to a ruinous 
extent. Thus the men actually 
under arms, and available as the 
reserve, never truly corresponded 
with the numbers represented on 
paper, and those who formed an 
opinion on the probable issue of the 
war, relying on the perfect accuracy 
of French military statistics, found 
themselves wofully deceived, because 
not one-half of the total assumed 
distributable force was ever brought 
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into the field, while the force really 
available was sacrificed through 
various causes—the incompetency 
of officers, the jealousies and blun- 
dering of Court generals, the de- 
fective organization of the war 
department in all its branches, and 
a total failure in the supplies neces- 
sary to render an army efficient, and 
maintain it effectively in the field. 

In a work professedly written by 
Count de la Chapelle, but revised, at 
least, by Louis Napoleon, at Chisle- 
hurst, and intended as his defence 
for precipitating a war while France 
was wholly unprepared, some most 
important disclosures are made. Of 
course, Louis Napoleon seeks to 
excuse himself by alleging he was 
deceived into believing that France 
was completely prepared ; but when 
the test was applied the whole mili- 
tary organization broke down, the 
resources so blindly calculated on 
proved miserably defective, and a 
terrible collapse ensued.* ° 

On the 6th of July Marshal le 
Beeuf presented a statement to Louis 
Napoleon, which represented the 
disposable force of France as amount- 
ing to 588,000 men, with all material 
complete, and he was assured that 
only fifteen days would be required 
for “mobilization.” On the 15th of 
July war was declared. On the 
19th the declaration was delivered 
at Berlin. On August 2nd took 
place that sublime burlesque—the 
baptism of fire at Saarbruck of the 
Prince Imperial; but while this 
folly was going on, and Bonapartists 
shrieked delirious over a fanciful 
success, the Prussians had crossed 
the Rhine, concentrated rapidly, 
and on the 6th of August attacked 
and crushed Marshal McMahon at 
Woerth. After this blow, France 
never had a fair chance in the war, 
She was tremendously overmatched, 


* “Les Forces Militaires de la France 
Paris: Amyott, 8, Rue de la Paix. 1872, 
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Where were the 588,000 men all 
this while—the Grand Army of 
France? Why, the Grand Army 
had no existence, except on paper! 
“What a bitter deception,” says 
Count de la Chapelle, “had the 
chief of this army to feel when at 
the end of three weeks” (from July 
6th) “the eight corps-d’armée sent 
to the frontier only turnished about 
220,000 men.” Here is an almost 
incredible fact, under the hand of 
Louis Napoleon himself; and then 
he adds the self-condemnatory re- 
flection : ‘This inconeeivable dif- 
ference between the soldiers present 
with the colours, and those which 
ought to have been found there, is 
the most striking and deplorable ex- 
ample of the vice of our military 
organization.” But he forgot to 
add, for which he, despotie monarch, 
with all the authority of the State 
concentrated in his own person, was 
primarily responsible. 

Not only was one-half the nume- 
rical strength of the French army, 
that had been so confidently calcu- 
lated on, not forthcoming, but even 
the 220,000 hastily collected, and 
hurriedly sent to the frontier, were 
totally defective in organization, im- 
perfect in discipline, and in scarcely 
any one particular—save in the 
matter of personal bravery—did 
they possess the requirements neces- 
sary to enter on a momentous 
struggle with a highly disciplined 
enemy. In the first place, the men 
were but very imperfectly armed. 
Haif the regiments were not pro- 
vided with the improved Chassepot 
rifle. ‘The old musket had to do 
duty instead. ‘Then the regiments 
had been hastily filled up from 
peace to war-strength by men taken 
from the reserve ; but so astound- 
ing had been the incapacity that 
managed the war department, that 


en 1870.” Par le Comte de la Chapelle, 
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these men had actually never been 
trained to handle the Chassepot! 
This really appears incredible, but 
the great Emperor Napoleon III. 
pleads it in his apology! The men 
in the reserve had been drilled only 
with the old musket, and had to 
learn how to use the new weapon 
when called upon to face a highly 
disciplined enemy. What wonder, 
though they performed prodigies of 
valour against fearful odds, that they 
were mowed down as grass before a 
scythe? But even more reprehen- 
sible, if possible, was the course 
pursued with respect to the mitrail- 
leuse, a weapon from which the most 
murderous results were anticipated. 
This destructive machine was en- 
tirely a French invention. The 
secret of its design and manufacture 
had been guarded with an _ ever- 
watchful jealousy. The world had 
heard a great deal about its value, 
but knew nothing ; and, as in such 
cases, its destructive effects, though 
terrible, were greatly exaggerated. 
Now, it so happened that these 
novel and powerful weapons, which, 
if properly worked in the first in- 
stance, might have saved France, 
had their warlike utility, their high 
destructive power, almost entirely 
neutralized by the most scandalous 
and criminal mismanagement. Z'hey 
were absolutely sent into the field 
with no one qualified to work them! 
This is the Emperor’s own confes- 
sion! It appears that, in order to 
protect the secret of their design, a 
certain number of artillery cap- 
tains had been selected to be trained 
in their use. This had gone on for 
years, and these artillery officers, 
selected for their superior intelli- 
gence, had brought the working of 
the mitrailleuse to perfection ; but 
when war was declared and the new 
weapon was to be tried for the first 
time in actual warfare, who outside 
a lunatic asylum could have imagined 
that the trained and skilled officers 
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familiar with the weapon would 
have been set aside and new men 
placed in command—untrained offi- 
cers who absolutely knew nothing 
about the effective handling of the 
mitrailleuse, and were altogether 
unskilled in the working of its batte- 
ries? And, as the Emperor confesses, 
the only reason assigned for this 
highly criminal act was, that to 
have appointed the trained and 
skilled artillery captains to com- 
mand the mitrailleuse batteries, 
would have violated the routine of 
the roster! France should be sacri- 
ficed to preserve an antiquated, 
irrational, bureau-cratic regulation— 
and France was sacrificed! 

Volumes might be filled with even 
more damnable facts than we have 
given, to illustrate the deplorable 
incapacity that presided over the 
doomed French nation. No man, 
from the Emperor down to the 
meanest official, appeared conscious 
of the tremendous crises into which 
the destinies of a great country, and 
of a brave people, were being reck- 
lessly precipitated. 

But it has beenattempted to excuse 
the suicidal precipitation with which 
Louis Napoleon plunged into a war 
for which no sufficient preparation 
had been made, by alleging that 
Prussia had determined on war, and 
therefore war was inevitable. We 
admit the allegation. We admit 
the evidence of official documents 
proves incontestably that Prussia, 
under the flagitious policy of Bis- 
mark, was resolved on war. But, 
admitting this, does the fact not 
involve Louis Napoleon in deeper 
responsibility ? ‘The “ Secret Docu- 
ments of the Second Empire” 
prove that immediately after Aus- 
tria, vanquished at Sadowa, had con- 
cluded a humiliating treaty of peace, 
Bismark commenced to make, sys- 
tematically and skilfully, prepara- 
tions for a war with France. Louis 
Napoleon had full notice of what 
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was going on, and to plead that war 
took him by surprise is only to de- 
monstrate his own imbecility. And 
greater imbecility never marked a 
doomed dynasty and a confiding 
nation, for though Bismark played 
his game with consummate craft and 
skill, he could not altogether conceal 
his preparations, of which Louis 
Napoleon had abundant notice, and 
was repeatedly warned. But Bis- 
mark overwhelmed him with pro- 
testations of peace and of personal 
regard. He had the deep craft to 
entangle his credulous victim in a 
most diabolical plot against the in- 
dependence of Belgium. Louis 
Napoleon, and the Court partv, were 
jealous of the supremacy Prussia 
had obtained in Germany, and 
Bismark affected to believe that 
France was right in looking for 
some counterbalancing advantages. 
But Bismark declared that those 
advantages were not to be obtained 
on the Rhine frontier; there would 
not be, however, any objection to 
share the territory of Luxembourg, 
while France might annex Belgium 
altogether. In this way Bismark 
affected to consult the interests of 
France, and maintain cordial rela- 
tions ; yet all the while he was 
steadily and quietly taking prompt 
and skilful measures to place the 
military resources of Prussia on the 
most effective footing, and to organ- 
ize, under his own control, those of 
North Germany. What matters it 
that his policy was perfidious and 
wicked ?—it was essentially Prussian, 
and it only shows how small was 
the practical wisdom shared by 
Louis Napoleon and his Council, 
when Bismark succeeded in so com- 
pletely -hoodwinking them. He 
deliberately and systematically pre 
pared for war, and left nothing to 
chance. And it must be admitted, 
that if a skilful adaptation of means 
to an end is deserving of success, 
without any regard to the eternal 
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principles of right and justice, then, 
indeed, has Prussia legitimately 
earned the position she at present 
holds in Europe. Pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished fora policy of perfidy and 
crime as Prussia ever has been, she 
has enjoyed the advantage of having 
had kings and ministers who never 
hesitated at any iniquity to carry 
out that policy and achieve their 
purposes. Whenever any flagitious 
deed was contemplated, they went 
to work like men of business—as 
witness the consummate villany with 
which the partitioning of Poland 
was brought about, and the dis- 
memberment of Denmark effected. 
Unserupulous and thoroughly false 
whenever necessary, the guiding 
idea of Prussian policy has ever been, 
to consider all means allowable so 
that the desired end is attained. 
Acting on this traditional policy, 
Bismark knew that he could not 
make Prussia supreme over Ger- 
many without absorbing the 
Southern States, while to do this 
would be almost impossible, without 
provoking a war with France ; he 
therefore went deliberately to work 
to organize the military resources of 
Prussia, and also of the North 
German States, which he had abso- 
lutely at his disposal; and when his 
measures were all matured, and 
everything ripe for action, he then 
had diplomatic craft enough to 
make Louis Napoleon fall into the 
trap prepared for him by assuming 
the aggressive, while Prussia, like 
the wolf in the fable, put on the 
airs of injured innocence. How 
thoroughly the work of Prussia was 
done is attested by a rapid succession 
of most remarkable events. 

When war was declared—July 
15—the combined Prussian and 
North German army, on the peace 
footing, only amounted to 360,000 
men; yet in four weeks time, so 
rapidly were the forces mobilized, the 
offensive had been assumed along 
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the whole French frontier; two 
crushing defeats had been sustained— 
by Froisard at Wisembourg, and 
MacMahon at Wéerth; Strasbourg 
was invested; the scattered remnants 
of the French army of the Rhine 
took refuge under the fortifications 
of Metz; there were 1,124,000 
Germans in France; and, on the Ist 
September, the catastrophe of Sedan 
virtually sealed the fate of France. All 
further resistance was hopeless. 

Three irretrievable blunders were 
committed by Louis Napoleon and 
his Ministers, to which the terrible 
catastrophe of the war is mainly 
attributable. The unpardonable 
folly was committed of enormously 
underrating the military resources 
at the command of Prussia, and 
vastly overrating those of France. 
In the evidence given by Marshal 
Lebeuf before the Committee of 
Inquiry appointed by the National 
Assembly of France, he said they 
calculated on Prussia having only 
400,000 men at most on the out- 
break of hostilities. “It was not to 
be supposed,” he said, “that the 
German forces—even including those 
of the Southern Confederation— 
would exceed a million of men with 
the Landwehr, and that the enemy 
would bring upon the field of battle 
upwards of 500,000. In taking the 
situation of Europe into account, 
we could only have to engage with 
400,000 men at most on the out- 
break of hostilities.” 

But this estimate was fatally in- 
correct; for, immediately on the 
declaration of war, Prussia put 
640,000 men in motion, and at the 
beginning of August, with the 
North German forces, had a total of 
944,000 men in the field, with 1680 
guns and 193,000 horses. ‘This 
immense host was further increased 
by the forces of the South Ger- 
man States, which joined Prussia 
immediately after the battle of 
Wéerth; so that, as already stated, 
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the total force by the middle of 
August at the disposal of Prussia 
amounted to 1,124,000 men! 

We thus see how woefully ill- 
informed French Ministers were 
respecting the resources of Prussia; 
and equally culpable and deplorable 
was their state of ignorance con- 
cerning the available military re- 
sources of France. Following the 
same authority—Marshal Lebouf, 
who was Minister of War—we 
learn that the total effective of the 
Army of the Rhine was, on August 
Ist, only 243,171 men. 

Louis Napoleon, as already quoted 
on the authority of Count de la 
Chapelle, bitterly bewailed the fact 
that only 220,000 men were forth- 
coming on the frontier out of the 
total of 588,000 calculated on. It 
shows how utterly unequal to the 
tremendous crisis they evoked were 
the Emperor and his Ministers when 
it is confessed that an army of 
300,000 men was considered amply 
sufficient to commence hostilities 
with on the Rhine! But even the 
existence of this army was based on 
suppositions that were never realized ; 
and nothing can more clearly mark 
the fatuity with which France was 
plunged into a war for which she 
was hopelessly unprepared than the 
fact, as stated by Lebceuf, that the 
whole available force calculated on, 
including even the troops in Algeria, 
only amounted to 670,131. Here 
is Lebceuf’s estimate :— 


‘Supposing the’ Army of the 
Rhine had attained the 
limit of its effective, viz. : 

‘There should have remain- 
ed in France and Algeria 

‘Making a total on the 

lst of July of a 

“To which were added the 
class of 1869, from the 8th 
tothe 12th of August, viz: 

“And the engagements for 
the duration of the war. 


300,900 


267,131 


567,131 


75,000 


* Total 
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Not one-half this foree, as a 
matter of fact, was ever available, 
and thus France was hopelessly 
overmatched from the very first. 
But as if the two blunders of under- 
rating their enemy’s resources, and 
blindly overrating their own, were 
not sufficient to ruin France, a third 
should be added, by placing at the 
head of the army an utterly incom- 
petent Commander-in-Chief, Louis 
Napoleon himself. His sycophants 
had flattered him that he had in- 
herited the military genius of his 
uncle; and the brief campaign which 
terminated at Solferino by a victory 
more fortunate than deserved, con- 
firmed his vanity in the belief of 
his capacity for military command. 
Thus his departure from Paris to 
assume the command-in-chief was 
regarded with an astounding levity 
—more as a military promenade to 
Berlin than as a struggle of life or 
death, that was to humble the 
morbid vain-glory of France in the 
dust. Everything conspired to ruin 
France. There was no well-con- 
certed plan of operations — the 
offensive was to be assumed on the 
Rhine in the hope, says Lebeeuf, 
that a first success, which was 
never obtained, would separate 
Southern Germany from Prussia. 
He declared to the Emperor that 
the army was complete in every 
particular, “to the very buttons on 
the soldiers’ gaiters ;” and he flat- 
tered his foolish vanity by assuring 
him that “the eagle glance of his 
Imperial eye would be worth an 
army in itself!” Such was the 
wisdom that guided the councils 
of France: who can wonder at 
the result? ‘The Emperor was 
thoroughly incompetent as a com- 
mander ; and when disaster fol- 
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lowed disaster with astounding 
celerity he became convinced of 
the fact, and abandoned the com- 
mand. But mark the practical 
wisdom of the course he even then 
pursued. He appointed Marshal 
Bazaine Commander-in-Chief, who 
was then far away, and with whom 
no concert could be taken; for he 
was irretrievably beleagured at 
Metz. And then, after MacMahon 
had to assume an_ independent 
command, the Emperor took a 
course that was perplexing and 
embarrassing. MacMahon has, with 
many sterling qualities, one great 
failing—a want of confidence in his 
own judgment—a vacillating indeci- 


sion; and the presence of the 
Emperor magnified the evil. His 


place was not doing mischief in 
MacMahon’s camp, but in Paris. 
He had not, however, the moral 
courage to face the Parisians, after 
the disasters that had overwhelmed 
with ridicule and contempt his 
boasted military prestige. Had he 
been possessed of the high qualities 
of mind his sycophants endowed 
him with, he would have returned 
to Paris, boldly braved the dangers 
of the situation he had primarily 
created, and endeavoured to save 
France by negotiating a speedy 
peace—or have perished in the 
attempt. But this he had not the 
moral courage to do. The bombastic 
theatrical denouément at Sedan was 
more in accordance with his charac- 
ter and life, when he wrote to the 
King of Prussia,—“* Mon frére, 
n’ ayant pu mourir a la téte des mes 
troupes, je dépose mon épée au pied 
de votre Majesté. Napo.ron.”’ * 
And thus the curtain fell at last. 
The tragedy of the Second Empire 
was played out, and, like that of the 








* The only possible excuse that can be rationally offered for the conduct of Louis 
Napoleon is to be found in the allegation, not yet fully established, that he was suffering 


acutely at the time from the disease under which he ultimately succumbed. 
the physical pain must have been-terribly acute, and the mind must have suffered 
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first, terminated with France pros- 
trate, exhausted, and helpless at 
the mercy of foes she had exaspe- 
rated by her wanton aggressions. 
The “glories” of the Second 
Empire may be briefly summed up 
as follows :— 

Under Louis Napoleon the ave 
rage annual expenditure of the 
nation increased from 51,072,520/. 
in 1848, to 83,260,040/. in 1870. 
And the annual deficits, that is, the 
excess of Expenditure over Income, 
notwithstanding a vast annual in- 
crease of taxation, amounted to 
85,541,5801, 

The National Debt was doubled 
between 1848 and 1870, when it 
stood at 460,658,769/.; but as the 
subsequent charges are clearly 
attributable to the policy of Louis 
Napoleon, it is only just that he 
should be debited with them. The 
total account, as far as it has been 
officially ascertained up to the pre- 
sent, will, therefore, stand thus :— 


National Debt doubled 
since 1848, standing 
Jan, 1, 1870, at... 

Loans for War Ex- 
penses 6 ate pes 288,131,313 

The Indemnity to 
IR ie” asta. ” app 200,000,000 


£460,658,769 


£948,789,082 


So much for the financial blessings 
conferred on France by the Second 
Empire.* 


accordingly. 
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Justly, however, the loss of in- 
dustrial capital caused by the war 
should be added, which, mode- 
rately estimated, may be taken at 
200,000,000/., including the insur- 
rections of the Commune, which 
naturally followed from the policy 
of the Empire. Then there is the 
* Butcher’s Bill” to swell the Im- 
perial account. It consists of all 
who prematurely perished in conse- 
quence of the war by battle or 
otherwise, and the frightful estimate 
reaches a total of 160,000 human 
beings! And this we believe to 
be rather under than over the 
mark, 

And, finally, we have to include 
the loss of two of the richest and 
most orderly provinces of France— 
Alsace and Lorraine, with a popula- 
tion of 1,597,219. Such, briefly, is 
a very partial summing-up of the 
“glories” of the Second Empire. 
Such is what Bonapartism has done 
for France. But the evil influence 
has not yet exhausted itself. It 
has become too chronic and deep- 
seated to be eradicated at once ; and 
we fear that, as yet, we have onl 
seen “the beginning of the end.” 

And now, is it not self-evident, 
from the cursory review we have 
taken of events in France since 
Louis XIV. committed the astound- 
ing wickedness, the irreparable folly 
of revoking the Edict of Nantes, 
and persecuting the Huguenots to 


We have the English post mortem, and it is clear enough, as far as it 


goes, but it does not establish the existence of the disease in July, 1870, when, as the 


Court doctors assert, it did exist. 
been made. 


But they promised a full report, which has not yet 


* It must be noted that, independently of the National Debt, the principal towns 
and cities of France contracted, under the Empire, debts of their own which amount 


in the aggregate to an immense sum total. 


We give, for example, the case of Paris, 


the improvements which have been made, though largely to the benefit of the city, 
having been first commenced solely from a military point of view. 
The total city debt when Louis Napoleon assumed the reins of government amounted 


to 3,200,000/., which increased under his régime to 64,000,000/. 


The amount of jobbery 


and corruption represented by this vast increase is almost inconceivable; but we must 
remember that the partizans and parasites of the Empire were, for the most part, needy 


adventurers, who had to be provided for. 


Thus Imperialism has proved altogether a rather costly affair to Paris as to France. 
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extermination—is it not self-evident, 
we say, that, by thus eliminating 
from France the best part of the 
population, the foundation was laid 
for much of the evil that has since 
afflicted this country ! 

When we reflect on the un- 
bounded industrial resources of 
France, and on the many noble 
qualities of the people, it is hard to 
despair of such a country; but 
there is one thing essential, as the 
basis on which all individual and 
national prosperity can only safely 
repose, and that is stability of 
character and of Government. This 
is what is sadly wanting in France. 
Since the great revolution of 1789 
five more have taken place, for the 
most part brought about by incom- 
petent rulers and the vices of a 
fickle people. What is more neces- 
sary, above all else, for France, is 
repose and good government ; and 
it appears that these blessings can 
only be secured by the establish- 
ment of monarchy, because a 
monarchical Government would com- 
bine in its support the largest and 
best part of the nation. 

We confess, however, to serious 
misgivings as regards the immediate 
future of France when we observe 
the reckless levity and factious 


selfishness that animates those who- 


aspire to direct and rule its political 
life. Who, to look at the surface of 
society at this moment, would 
imagine that the nation had just 
passed through the humiliating 
ordeal of foreign invasion and occu- 
pation? Yet, no sooner is the iron 
heel of Prussia removed from the 
prostrate neck of France, than the 
mad disciples of revolutionary and 
political factions rush to clutch one 
anothers’ throats; and what the 
proud invader spared, the wretches 
of the Commune, the Red, and 
other Republican factions, now ap- 
pear resolved on combining to de- 
stroy. While we write, a most un- 
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natural combination of such factions 
has taken place, to oppose the re-es- 
tablishment of monarchical Govern- 
ment. It includes some of the ablest, 
most daring, unprincipled, and un- 
scrupulous spirits that stir the deeps 
of revolutionary incendiarism ; and 
at the head of it, to his shame, 
stands M. Thiers, in fraternal alliance 
with Gambetta. M. Thiers, as we have 
already observed, is more than any 
other man responsible for the cala- 
mities the Second Empire brought 
on France ; but now, from deifying 
Imperialism, he has rushed to the op- 
posite extreme, and declares that “a 
Republic only is possible in France,” 
with, of course, M. Thiers as Presi- 
dent. The great abilities of this 
vain old man make him very dan- 
gerous as an opponent of monarchy, 
in combination with Communists, 
Bonapartists, Reds,and other Repub- 
lican factions ; for all such, though 
ready to cut each otker’s throats 
separately, have combined, in the 
hope of rendering the re-establish- 
ment of monarchy impossible. There 
is no denying the peculiar capacity 
of M. Thiers as a leader of factious 
opposition. His self-sufficiency is 
intense. He is obstinate, full of 
prejudices, impatient of contradiction, 
professedly too old to learn, insuffer- 
ably insolent and overbearing in 
debate, with great readiness and 
audacity. He is, therefore, we con- 
sider, from the course he has taken, 
the most dangerous man living to 
the future of France ; for under him, 
in opposition to monarchy, are now 
ranged all the evil spirits who 
desire the triumph of anarchy. 

It is a melancholy fact, that the 
character of public men has sadly 
deteriorated during the last century 
in France. 

On this subject we prefer to quote 
a Freuch authority. Colonel Baron 
Stoffel, who acted as military attaché 
te the French Embassy at Berlin 
from 1866 to 1870, has published 
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his reports, with a most important 
preface, in which he discusses freely 
the state of France, and the causes 
that contributed to the recent disas- 
ters. ‘* What saddens me almost as 
much as our disasters,” he says, “ is 
the striking evidence of the moral and 
intellectual decrepitude which has 
overtaken us, and the fear I enter- 
tain that the formidable lesson just 
given to France has taught her 
nothing. Very few people measure 
the depths of the evil, and detect 
its causes ; everybody seems to be 
going on as though nothing has 
occurred since July, 1870. No one 
seems to have learned anything.” 
This dearth of intellectual activity, 
the absence of sound morality in 
public life, and the general reign of 
vanity and frivolity, are the natural 
consequences of the frequent revo- 
lutionary changes that have taken 
place, which loosens the bonds of 
honour and principle among public 
men ; for revolution, like fermenta- 
tion, throws the scum of society to 
the top, and men of pure character 
and motives feel an intuitive re- 
pugnance to associate with the ad- 
venturers who rise by mob or other 
base influences. We must take this, 
we suppose, as in some degree ac- 
counting for the fact that France, 
daring this century, has not pro- 
duced a truly great statesman—a 
man alive to the real wants of the 
country, and competent to deal with 
them. There is plenty of speculative 
political philosophy in France—a 
great deal of constitution-monger- 
ing, and dreaming about impossible 
social theories, but there is an utter 
want of plain, practical sense, that 
will look the sources of the evils 
that afflict society in the face, and 
boldly endeavour to remove them. 
‘There is an insane reverence among 
political parties for what they call 
“the sarced principles of 1789,” 
which is fatal to true political 
progress, The “socialism” brought 


into vogue in 1789 is really a per- 
manent source of injury to France. 
Take one instance—that of property 
in land, for example; the law that 
insists on subdivision, renders it im- 
possible for an intelligent, indepen- 
dent class of farmers or of country 
gentlemen to exist. The revolution 
of 1789 swept away the old nobility 
—the whole framework of society 
was shattered to pieces, and there 
have been since then no corrective 
influences. There are no classes in 
France corresponding to the squire- 
archy. the local gentry, the yeomen, 
and “full” farmers of these coun- 
tries ; and hence the element of 
stability is totally absent where it is 
most wanting—at the very founda- 
tions of society. 

Look at the way land is held at 
present. According to the latest 
official returns, there are 5,550,000 
distinct landed properties in France, 
of which 50,000 average 600 acres 
each; 500,000 average 60 acres ; 
while there are 5,000,000 that ave- 
rage under 6 acres! Now, here we 
have a fruitful source of the perio- 
dical convulsions to which the 
country is exposed. If we take 
each separate holding averaging 
under six acres to represent a family 
of jive, we have no less than 
25,000,000 out of a population of 
36,102,821, according to the Census 
of 1872, who never can rise much 
above the condition of the poorest 
peasantry—chained like serfs to 
routine drudgery that never can 
properly reward them. The great 
natural motive power that stimu- 
lates all industry, the desire to ac- 
quire, is utterly ignored by the land 
laws of France; and hence there is 
so little stability, and such an ab- 
sence of sound public opinion in the 
country, for you cannot have an 
enlightened and independent public 
opinion in the absence of the classes 
from which alone it can spring. 

In looking to the future of France, 
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we consider three things essential 
to secure peace and prosperity— 
stable Government, the abolition of 
the legal impediments now existing 
to the acquisition of property, and a 
sound system of national education. 
For the first we have no hope save 
in the re-establishment of monarchical 
Government, that will protect the 
public liberties, and repress, with a 
strong hand, the factions who trade 
in revolutionary incendiarism. For 
the second and third we must look 
to the appearance of some states- 
man able to reconstruct—to re-lay, as 
it were, the foundations of society ; 
because, again to quote Baron 
Stoffel, bad schooling has had 
much to do with the decadence of 
France. 


“To account,” he says, ‘for the 
moral and intellectual decadence of 
France, we must go back eighty years, 
and we can trace the root of the evil to 
the absence of healthy, religious educa- 
tion, and the deplorable schooling 
which has been given to every genera- 
tion since then. Look at the kind of 
instruction French youths have re- 
ceived since the beginning of this cen- 
tury; what is it but an immense and 
incessant lie, which continues when we 
have arrived at man’s estate, and ter- 
minates only with our life ? Remember, 
my friend, how you and I were brought 
up. We were told over and over again 
after we had reached the age of reflec- 
tion—‘The French people is the 
greatest people in the world ; we are 
the grande nation. The French army 
is the first army in the world; it has 
conquered Europe. The magistrates of 
France are unequalled. ‘The French 
finances are better administered than 
those of any other country. Our sa- 
vants, our poets, our artists, are un- 
rivalled. The peuple Francais is the 
peuple le plus spirituel de la terre, &c., 
&ec.’ When we left the schools where 
we were inoculated with these per- 
nicious doctrines, which, while they 
stimulated our inborn vanity and pre- 
sumptuousness, prepared us for vege- 
tating in a fool’s paradise of ignorance, 
we generally read—most of us, that is 
—books on modern history—chiefly 
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those written concerning the Revolu- 
tion, the Consulate, or the Empire ; 
and what did we find there? Why, 
exclusively a panegyric of France, of 
her genius, of her deeds, to the detri- 
ment of every other country—fiattering 
narratives in which France is repre- 
sented as the pivot round which the 
whole world revolves. Our defective 
education is thus made worse instead of 
being corrected. But if the evil 
stopped there it might be cured. But, 
unfortunately, our unhappy nation is 
fed with illusions and lies with a perse- 
verance and continuousness perfectly 
appalling. We hear lies, nothing but 
lies, from books, newspapers, the tri- 
bune, the Government itself. This is 
no exaggeration.” 


These evils, so vividly and truth- 
fully depicted, have their roots far 
below the surface of society. Baron 
Stoffel supplies abundant evidence 
in illustration of their existence, but 
the whole public life of France might 
be quoted in confirmation. What, 
indeed, could be more disheartening 
to aman who really loves his country, 
and desires to regard its future with 
cheerfulness, than to witness the insen- 
sate manifestations of rival factions 
that now seek to govern France. An 
envenomed spirit of unreasoning hos- 
tility is the characteristic of French 
faction, and public life is further de- 
graded by the deplorable want of 
honour and principle in public men. 
It would appear to be a ruling 
maxim among them, that all means 
are justifiable if they serve a present 
purpose, no matter how unprincipled, 
dishonourable, and immoral the pur- 
pose or means may be. There is a 
reckless levity in traducing public 
character, and imputations of the 
most dishonouring nature appear to 
be the ordinary amenities of public 
life. Hence the scandalous scenes 
of crimination and recrimination 
that public men have shrieked with 
frenzied fury against each other, 
since the close of the war, has left 
factions at liberty to wrangle over 
the mangled remains of their com- 
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mon country. We have on all sides 
imputations of basest treachery, of 
criminal incompetency, of corrup- 
tion, peculation, and all manner of 
dishonourable doings. In the evi- 
dence given before the Committees of 
Inquiry appointed by the National 
Assembly ample justification is to be 
found for far more caustic censure 
than even Baron Stoffel has ventured 
to express. It would appear, indeed, 
as if the public men of France had 
taken to scraping all conceivable 
filth together for the purpose of 
throwing it on one another, in the 
hope that “some of it might stick”; 
and yet when plenty of it does stick, 
and deservedly too, no one seems to 
think much the worse of the be- 
daubed individual. 

Take for example the case of 
General Trochu. He was an Or- 
leanist, and therefore not in favour 
nder Louis Napoleon, but he had 
the reputation of being a sterling 
honest man. After war had been 


declared he was offered and accepted 
a high command, and relying on his 
honour asa soldier he was eventually 
appointed Governor of Paris, and 
thus virtually had, as the event 
proved, the destinies of France in 


his keeping. The Empress and 
some others about the court sus- 
pected the honesty of Trochu, but to 
dispel such suspicions, 

‘‘He went,” says Baron Stoffel, ‘ on 
his knees and protested his devotedness 
to the Empress-Regent ; he declared in 
her presence he would defend her dy- 
nasty, and lay down his life on the 
staircase of the Tuileries. On the 4th 
of September he betrayed both his 
sovereign lady and his oath, allowed 
the Assembly to be invaded, and when 
two deputies were despatched to inform 
him of the danger, he replied, “ Jl est 
trop tard!” 


Yet Trochu had sworn to the 
Empress on his honour as “a Ca- 
tholic, a Breton, and a soldier,’ to 
fulfil his duty towards her. ‘ There 
is,” he said, “only one way of 
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proving to you my devotedness—it 
is to die for your majesty and your 
dynasty.” Yet in the teeth of these 
solemn engagements and _protesta- 
tions, he basely betrayed the Em- 
press, deliberately allowed the go- 
vernment to be overthrown, by a 
revolutionary rabble, and established 
the * Government of National De- 
fence,” which did all that was pos- 
sible to destroy France. Inthemorn- 
ing Trochu was on his knees vow- 
ing eternal fidelity to the Empress; 
in the evening he was the idol of 
the rabble of Paris, the proclaimed 
chief of the Provisional Government 
that heralded that of the National 
Defence, and yet thus overwhelmed 
with dishonour he still wears the 
sword and uniform of a French 
soldier—still retains the honourable 
rank of a French general! And 
why? Because he is unfortunately 
a fair representative of the honour 
and morality that rules in French 
public life; and while this remains 
so what is there to hope for? The 
ease of Trochu is, no doubt, very 
scandalous, but it illustrates too 
faithfully the moral decadence which 
Baron Stoffel so bitterly laments. 
It is needless to observe that such 
toleration, nay, reward of baseness, 
could not possibly occur in a country 
where enlightened and independent 
public opinion existed. But this is 
one of the many pressing wants of 
France that will not be easily sup- 
plied. 

We have already remarked that 
the detestable principles cherished 
since the revolution of 1789 have 
much to do with the present deplo- 
rable state of the country. Baron 
Stoffel confirms this, and traces the 
military decadence of France to the 
same cause. He shows how the 
want of discipline that has become 
of late years a characteristic of the 
French soldier, arises from the vicious 
social state consequent on the oper- 
ation of those principles. He says:— 
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** Only those who don’t know what 
discipline means can suppose that strict 
and efficient discipline can be imparted 
to the French army. How can it exist 
in the army, when it does not exist in 
French families? It is in the latter, 
above all, that it is important to re- 
establish it, and the want of it is due, 
above all, to that clause in our civil 
code which deprives the head of a 
family of the power of disposing of his 
fortune by will. For the last seventy 
years French society has been uncon- 
sciously undergoing the pernicious in- 
fluence of -this law, which has utterly 
upset family life, and especially de- 
stroyed the respect of children for their 
parents. Moreover, look beyond the 
family circle, at lycees, schools, colleges 
—is anything done to develope among 
the children respect for their parents, 
regard for duty, obedience to autho- 
rity and the law, and, above all, the 
belief in God? Nothing, or next to 
nothing. ‘The consequence is, that 
every year we introduce into the army 
a contingent of young men who for the 
most part, are entirely devoid of re- 
ligious principles and sound morality, 
and who, from their childhood, have 
been used to obey no one, to discuss 
everything, and _ respect nothing. 
And yet there are people who pretend 
that all at once, by the usual measures 
of severity, we can, as soon as they get 
into the army, inure to discipline this 
undisciplined and unprincipled youth. 
Those people do not suspect that dis- 
cipline in the army is nothing but dis- 
cipline in private life—that is, sense of 
duty, obedience to appointed superiors, 
respect for the principles of authority 
and established institutions.” 

The Family is the basis of the 
nation, and this truth indicates 
clearly enough what is wanted to 
promote the regeneration of France. 

But the immediate, the prime neces- 
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sity demands the establishment of 
a settled form of government that 
will give some assurance of per- 
menancy. This Republicanism can- 
not give, and we see no alternative 
between the reign of perpetually 
recurring anarchy and the re-estab- 
lishment of a constitutional Mon- 
archy that will command the sup- 
port of all ‘whose interests are 
identified with the supremacy of 
Law and Order. France is now in 
such a condition that a strong go- 
vernment is a first necessity. It is 
only by the wise and resolute action 
of such a government in promoting 
enlightened legislation and enfore- 
ing a sound system of elementary 
education that the cancerous evils 
can be eradicated which have eaten 
into and corrupted France to the 
very core—to such an extent, in- 
deed, as to make her really appear 
entirely insensible to the accumu- 
lated humiliations that have over- 
whelmed the boasted glories and 
vanities of her history. And by 
such means alone can France hope 
to recover from the terrible reverses 
that left her mangled and bleeding 
in every limb, at the mercy of an 
enemy not less cruel, perfidious, and 
ruthless; that her own deified hero 
proved when he devastated Europe. 
And are not such reverses a fitting 
retribution for the crimes of Bona- 
partism which France so madly 
gloried in ; reverses so appalling and 
vast, that they have made the 
Second Empire expire under dis- 
asters and disgraces incomparably 
greater than marked the inglorious 
events which extinguished the First. 
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SMITH AND SMYTHE. 


A NOVEL. 


By Harry Herman. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Introducing us to old faces under new 
names. 


Srx years have passed. 

Six long years. 

In less time than that, gaudy 
thrones have been raised by am- 
bitious, would-be great ones of the 
earth, with the flesh and bone of 
suffering nations, and have been 
cemented with the gore of thou- 
sands, to pass into history as the 
inheritance, “by the grace of God,” 
of the descendants of the wholesale 
murderers who first walked up the 
gilded steps, besmeared with the 
lifeblood of their fellow creatures. 
In less time than that, angry na- 
tions, wearied by years of outrage 
and oppression, have risen against 
those who, in the shamelessness, the 
cruelty, and the grossness of their 
vices, forgot that they were men, 
and called themselves kings; beings 
claiming to be born to govern when 
they were not fit to live. In less 
time than that, tinsel thrones, rest- 
ing not upon the rock-foundation of 
people’s love, have tottered and 
fallen with a crash, burying beneath 
their ruins the pigmies who dared, 
from those gingerbread structures, 
to look down upon good men and 
great. 

In less time than that, the fate of 
nations has been decided; in less 
time than that, religions have been 
founded; in less time than that, 
cities have been built and destroyed. 

Six years have passed—six and 
a half even—since that night in 


December, 1851, when William 
Varenne’s despairing ery for help 
rang over the broad bosom of the 
Thames. 

It is August, 1858, now, and we 
are far away from the great city, 
with its tumult and its pleasures, 
its misery and its sufferings—we 
are on the cliff-bound coast of 
Devonshire, where the ambition 
and the industry of the nineteenth 
century, personified by speculative 
builders, have caused a little water- 
ing place to spring up as if by 
magic. 

Wornessing Beach lies snugly at 
the foot of a tall cliff which protects 
it from the bleak north wind. It is 
only in its infancy, but such a trim, 
well-behaved, and extremely proper 
babyhood as very few watering- 
places can boast of. The little row 
of brick houses along the sands 
looks as prim and as neat as the 
clear-starched frills of the most de- 
corous elderly maiden lady; the 
door-steps are as white as damask 
tablecloths, the windows as clean 
and as bright as champagne-glasses; 
and even tiny cards in the win- 
dows, which announce the fact that 
“apartments furnished” may be 
had within, in return for stipulated 
amounts of £ s. d., are neat little 
scraps of pasteboard, neatly written 
in neat feminine hands, and neatly 
cut, without a single ragged edge, 

Wornessing Beach boasts of one 
little church, and of one big inn 
The little church would have liked 
to call itself “chapel,” had not 
staunch adhesion to the Thirty-nine 
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Articles forbidden the idea of such 
a thing—it was such an unassum- 
ing, such a quiet little church, and 
the reverend gentleman who offi- 
ciated there was such an unpretend- 
ing, easy-going, and good-natured 
clergyman, that everybody liked 
him, although some of the ladies 
said that they would have preferred 
to see his white neckcloths a little 
stiffer, and some of the gentlemen 
declared that he was the most un- 
clerical clergyman they had ever 
come across. 

The big inn, on the contrary, put 
on its gayest dress, and threw out 
its brightest bunting, and called itself 
“ Royal Hotel.” And it deserved 
the appellation it so anxiously 
struggled for, for it was as com- 
fortable and as well-kept a hostelry 
as Wornessing Beach could wish for. 
It reared its roof of many-coloured 
tiles proudly about fifty yards from 
the beach, and from its windows one 
had a full view of the blue ocean, 
and of the hills that swept round to 
the right, with a great, curiously- 
shapen Elizabethan mass of build- 
ings towering over the ash and the 
larch, and the oak, that clothed 
them, and which seemed to stand 
up there like a sentinel appointed to 
watch over the good behaviour of 
Wornessing Beach. 

It was a lovely August morning, 
and a tall gentleman, with a long 
moustache turning slightly grey, 
with clear blue eyes, and a full 
round face, and a military look 
about him which at once struck the 
observer, sat smoking his cigar at 
the open window of the coffee-room 
of the Royal Hotel. He looked out 
upon the smooth green lawn and the 
waves as they rippled in white foain 
against the sands, and enjoyed the 
sweet breeze and his morning whiff. 
Just beneath his window, outside, 
another gentleman was sitting on a 
rustic bench, reading a paper, and 
whiffing away like the one above, 
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who, 
him. 

“Ah,” muttered the gentleman 
with the long moustache, to himself, 
“‘ what a difference between this and 
that horrible London! Iam glad I 
made up my mind to come down 
here to please old Joe Bambert. 
He has got on in the world! Who, 
on seeing him now, would think 
that he had ever kept that out-of-the- 
way coffee-house in Cranway-street? 
It’s alovely place! I wonder what 
sort of people are staying here? 
Two or three old maids, I’ve no 
doubt, making you believe that they 
have left ever so many admirers 
behind in London, and half a dozen 
grumbling old bachelors, who smoke 
your cigars and swear they are not 
Havannahs. I know the race. 
During the season they live in 
luxury on other people’s dinners, 
and when August comes they are off 
for the Italian lakes and Switzer- 
land—down here in Devonshire. 
Hm! hm! It’s very pardonable. 
Man is such aconceited animal; and 
woman—no, no, we mustn’t bring 
woman into the case;” and the 
gentleman blew away a little cloud 
of curling blue smoke, and throwing 
the stump of his cigar out of the 
window, produced his case and took 
out another fine specimen of the 
fragrant weed, which he lighted. 

A waiter in the blackest of 
swallow-tail coats, and the whitest 
of wee neckties, had walked 
noiselessly across the smoking- 
room with a large book open in his 
hands, and a pen stuck behind his 

sar. He had been standing there 
for some time, while the gentleman 
was absorbed in his own ‘thoughts, 
and it was only when the smoker 
looked up after having put his cigar- 
case back into his pocket that he 
ventured to say,— 

“This is the visitors’ book, 
Would you kindly inseribe your 
name, sir, and that of your lady?” 


however, did not perceive 
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“ Oh, that is just what I want,” 
replied the gentleman. “I was 
going to ask you to bring this to 
me and let me have a look at it. 
Whom have you got in the house? ” 

“Oh, not many people, sir,” 
replied the waiter; “it is too early 
in the season yet. You will find 
the names of all the guests inscribed 
here, sir.” 

The man with the long moustache 
took the book from the waiter’s 
hand and read :— 

*©*C, F. Morton, London.’ 
is he?” 

** Anold gentleman from London,” 
replied the waiter, “‘who has come 
down here for the good of his 
health, He is out all day, 
stumbling about the rocks, and 
he brings back all sort of queer- 
looking stones and flints with him. 
He’s got quite a collection up-stairs.”’ 

“He is a geologist, I suppose,” 
asked the man with the long mous- 
tache, looking up from the book, 

“Oh, dear no, sir,” replied the 
waiter; “he’s a perfect gentleman, 
I assure you, sir; he gave mea shil- 
ling only yesterday. He'd asked 
me to wash his bits of stones and 
rocks for him, and I did it, and he 
gave me a shilling, saying that he 
didn’t want to give extra trouble 
for nothing. He’s a kind old 
gentleman, I assure you, sir.” 

“Never mind,’ enjoined the 
guest, smiling; “you did not under- 
stand me, but it does not matter. 
Let us go ov. ‘Colonel and Madame 
de Nerac’—can it be they?” he 
continued, 
gentleman is Colonel de Nerac.” 

“ He’s a Frenchman, I believe,” 
replied the man, “but he speaks 
English with hardly any accent, 
He's a fair gentleman, and his lady 
is the most beautiful lady that I've 
ever seen, Such magnificent eyes, 
and such a face, and such a figure, 
and she’s quite good-tempered, 
They've been here nearly a week, 


Who 
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and I think they’re going to stay a 
good while, for the Colonel told me 
as how his lady liked the place, as 
it was so nice, and so quiet, and so 
comfortable—and I’m sure you'll 
like it too, sir, and your lady also, 
sir.” 

“What place is that, yonder?” 
asked the gentleman, pointing to 
the building on the hill. 

“That's Wornessing Hall, sir, 
and a grand place it used to be, 
many, Many years ago, when Mr. 
Varenne was living there.” 

‘““Varenne!”’ exclaimed the ques- 
tioner, with a start. ‘ That unfor- 
tunate boy’s name again! You say 
a Mr. Varenne used to live up 
there?” 

“Yes; but that is more than 
twenty years ago. I was quite a 
lad then. I am born in this part 
of the country, you know, and 
Squire Varenne was hardly ever 
there. He was always travelling 
about. And they've, said, about 
here, as how he married some 
beautiful foreign lady—a countess, 
I think; but she has never been 
here, Aud they said that he was 
very unhappy with her, and that 
they separated the very first year 
of their married life. And after 
that he’s been here only once, and 
he went away again nearly directly. 
A very short time after that we 
heard as how he had died at Paris. 
But they never brought him here, 
nor buried him in the little old 
church across the hill, as they've 
always done to the rest of his folk, 
And since then the place was left 
to go to rack and ruin nearly, with 
only a couple of old servants to 
look after it, until a few years ago, 
when we heard as how a new squire 
was to come, some distant relation 
of the old family; and he came soon 
afterwards, and made the place as 
nice and as fine as it could be, 
And he comes he re every summer 
with his family, and he’s living 
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there now. I don’t like him 
though, and hardly anybody does; 
and if you go among the boatmen, 
down yonder, or ask any of the 
poor people you meet about here— 
and they are not very few—they’ll 
tell you that Mr. Smythe is a very 
hard-hearted man indeed.” 

The gentleman started up as if 
thunderstruck. 

“Mr. Smythe, you said,” he cried. 
“Ts it Mr. James Smythe ?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s his name.” 

“A tall, thin old man, with a 
sharp nose and scanty hair, and very 
sparing white whiskers ? ” 

“Yes, that’s him, sir.” 

* Was he not a lawyer once?” 

“Yes, they say so.” 

* So here he is again,” muttered 
the gentleman. “Even in this re- 
tired nook I come across him again ! 
Enjoying that poor murdered boy’s 
property !—He is very rich, I sup- 
pose?” he asked the waiter. 

“Oh, he’s lots of money, but I 
don’t believe it does him any good.” 

** Why do you say so?” 

“Because he looks the very 
picture of misery and unhappiness. 
He can’t even look a poor man, like 
myself, straight in the face. And, 
although he’s a magistrate, he 
never sits on the bench.” 

Yes, so it was! The Smythes 
of Adullam-green had become the 
Smythes of Wornessing Hall. Mr. 
James Smythe, Senior, late Attor- 
ney of Lincoln’s-inn, was now 
James Smythe, Senior, Esquire, a 
Justice of the Peace, and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the county of Devon; 
Mr. James Smythe, Junior, the 
quondam very-junior partner of the 
firm of Messrs. Smythe, Worry, 
and Smythe, had developed into 
Captain James Smythe, Junior, of 
Her Majesty’s Footguards; Mrs. 
Smythe had relieved her lord and 
master of her company at the very 
time when fortune seemed to smile 
brightest upon him, and she had 
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died and been buried; and Miss 
Angelina Jemima Smythe was the 
only member of the principal branch 
of the Smythe family who had not 
added something to her name, or 
changed it altogether. And the 
Smythes formed part of those ten 
thousand human beings who inhabit 
London during the season, in dis- 
tinction from those three millions 
four hundred and ninety thousand 
animals on two legs, whose exist- 
ence—for the amusement, benefit, 
comfort, and glorification of the ten 
thousand human beings aforesaid— 
is tolerated by an allwise Providence, 
but who, as a matter of course, 
cannot be included in the calcula- 
tion of the odds of humanity. 
The Smythes were “ somebodies.” 
When the Smythes left town for 
Wornessing Hall, the ten thousand 
human beings aforesaid acknow- 
ledged the loss they sustained by 
their absence; when the Smythes 
returned to their mansion at Lan- 
caster-gate, London became at 
once aware of the addition to its 
population, although the metropolis 
had not in any way noticed or felt 
the influx of twenty-nine thousand 
four hundred and seventy odd 
bipeds who had arrived within her 
gates at the same time with the 
aristocratic descendants of Jeremiah 
Adullam Smythe. 

* You haven’t inscribed your 
name yet, sir,” continued the 
waiter, handing the gentleman a 
pen and ink. “ Would you kindly 
do so now?” 


“All right,” he replied, “I 


forgot. But Mr. Bambert knows 
me very well. However, here it 
a 


And he wrote, in a bold hand,— 

* Colonel Henry Smith.” 

“ Mrs. Smith.” 

For it was our old acquaintance, 
the former protector of William 
Varenne. At that moment the 
gentleman -outside rose from his 
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seat, and standing up turned his 
face towards the open window. 
The colonel jumped up, and holding 
out his hand, cried,— 

“Oh, Nerac, how are you? How 
do you get here, old fellow? I 
haven’t seen you since I left Scutari. 
I didn’t know what had become of 
you.” 

“This is a pleasant meeting,” 
replied Nerac. ‘ Who would have 
thought of seeing you here, Smith? 
I am down here for a little while to 
enjoy peace and quietness. And I 
must put to you the same question 
you asked me : how do you come to 
this place?” 

** Thelandlord of this hotel isan old 
acquaintance of mine,” said Smith, 
“and it was at his entreaty and at 
his recommendation that I resolved 
to spend afew weeks here instead of 
going over to France. You look 
very well indeed, my friend—much 
better than when you used to 
marshal the prisoners at Mazas. 
And have you left the French 
army?” 

“ Oh, yes, I resigned very shortly 
after the surrender of Sebastopol. 
Soldier-life was to me as all the 
other vocations that I have tried. 
It suited me very well for a little 
while, when there was plenty of 
excitement, but I couldn’t stick to 
it. Its different with you, i 
suppose. You belong to the army 
yet, I dare say ?” 

“Oh, yes, I am ready and willing 
to serve my Queen, if need be. And 
how has the world used you since 
IT saw you last?” 

‘“*T am a married man now, Smith; 
just think of it! Ihave settled down 
and become respectable at last.” 

“ And the lady?” 

“T think you know her. Do you 
recollect Madame de Merancourt, 
who rendered us a little service just 
after the affair of the barricades ?” 

“Of course I do. But she was 
married then,” 
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“ Two years ago she was left a 
widow. And you will perhaps 
remember what I told you about 
my early acquaintance with her. 
Well, to make a long story short, I 
met her at Nice, surrounded by a 
whole swarm of ardent admirers, and 
I paid my addresses to her. There 
were a great many handsomer, 
better, richer, and nobler men among 
her suitors, but I don’t know how it 
was—at any rate I carried off the 
palm, and—” 

‘*Madame de Merancourt, the 
beautiful widow, consented to be- 
come Madame de Nera, the wife of 
her former companion. That is it, 
is it not?” 

“Yes, you are right.” 

“ Well, I wish you joy, my boy. 
You have a wife who can hold her 
own anywhere. And how is your 
wound?” 

“ Oh, all right ; that is perfectly 
healed now. Only now and then, 
especially when the weather changes, 
a terrific twinge reminds me of that 
day at Inkermann. Is your arm all 
right now?” 

“Oh, yes, as sound as a trivet. 
Balaclava has left me its memento, 
but I’ve got over it by this time. 
And now, old man,” continued 
Colonel Smith, ‘ what do you say 
to a walk down the beach? My wife 
has not yet come down, Where is 
Madame de Nerac?” 

“Qh, we must not expect to see 
her before another hour. I am 
quite ready to go wherever you like 
during that time. Have a cigar? 
yours is out.” 

*“T have some here, thank you,” 
said Smith, taking out a Partagas, 
and lighting it. “If you will wait 
a second, I'll be with you.” 

And turning through the door of 
the smoking-room into the portico, 
he joined his friend. 

“ What a long time it is since we 
have been together!” he said, taking 
Nerac’s arm, “you remember, no 
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doubt, that poor boy whom we 
rescued from the Esperance at 
Brest ?” 

“T should say I did,” replied 
the former Governor of Mazas; “I 
shall remember him all my life. It 
was through that affair that our 
club was found out, and I came very 
near being sent to Cayenne my- 
self.” 

* Well, that is not what I wanted 
to remind you of. Only you will 
recollect that I brought the lad to 
London, and that he was murdered 
by those two ruffians, who were 
hanged for it, and that no trace of 
his body was found. Ah, no doubt 
the tide carried him down to the sea; 
and had it not been for the watch, 
which his murderers tried to sell, 
we should probably never have 
learned what became of the boy. 
And you will remember also how 
the guardian of the lad, Smythe, then 
proclaimed his wife as the successor 
to the boy’s fortune—he had always 
said that William was poor, and 
living on his charity—and how he 
took possession of it; and he proved 
his right to it, although I exposed 
his base conduct. Well, that same 
Smythe is living at that great 
house up there, revelling in that 
unfortunate boy’s wealth.” 

“How strange! But strange 
things do happen in this strange 
world! Who would have thought 
of my ever marrying Hélene? I 
should never have dreamed of it 
myself.” 

“ Ah, but that old man’s conduct 
was not strange, it was criminal. 
Only he was a lawyer, and managed 
to keep within the pale of the law. 
And he is agreat man now, I believe; 
he administered for over two hun- 
dred thousand pounds. And still 
I was told just now, that he does 
not appear to be happy.” 

“Oh, wealth does not necessarily 
bring happiness. I have no doubt, 
that old man sees that boy’s figure 
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before him when he is asleep, and 
dreads the coming of the night when 
the day is brightest. Give me a 
clear conscience before everything. 
I am very well off, but I would 
resign all I have rather than owe it 
to another’s misfortune.” 

* You are right, De Nerac. And 
you will see that this man will 
have to suffer yet for his cruel 
indifference to that boy’s fate. But 
it was ordained by Him who knows 
best what is right and just that it 
should be so, and we ought not to 
grumble about it. Halloa, what a 
curious fellow we have here!” 

This exclamation was drawn 
forth by the sight of a man sitting 
on the sands with a lot of shellwork 
before him, such as is usually 
offered for sale at seaside watering- 
places. He was a strange being, 
that man. He might have been 
about twenty-two or twenty-three 
years old, but curious wrinkles 
marked his otherwise youthful 
brow. Every portion of his face 
was perfectly modelled ; it looked as 
if some god of antiquity had 
breathed life into one of Phidias’ 
statues. That true Grecian protile 
was not alone in attracting notice, 
the lips were thin and delicate, as 
we find them on the portraits of 
the old Southron nobility, the eyes 
deep black, and now and then glit- 
tering as with sacred fire, but 
directly afterwards subdued and 
languishing, and staring into vacant 
space, whilst a smile, a sad, sickly 
smile, played over the features. 
His hair was dark as the raven’s, 
and falling in long, rough masses 
over his shoulders, whilst a slight 
beard and moustache of the same 
colour shaded his face. His hands 
were small and delicately veined, 
like those of a lady of fashion, 
although, like his visage, bronzed 
by exposure to the sun and the 
weather. 

But it was the dress of the man 
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that was the most peculiar. A 
coat originally made of white linen 
had been patched over and over 
again, until nothing of the original 
material appeared, except a trace 
here and there between the pieces 
of black and brown and blue cloth, 
of red, brown, green and many- 
coloured woollen, cotton, and silken 
fragments of which the garment 
seemed to be composed. Under 
that, he wore a blue flannel shirt 
tucked into buckskin breeches which 
had once been white, but which 
had long ago assumed a much 
darker hue. His naked feet were 
cased in a pair of shoes composed 
of bits of leather nailed to stout 
wooden sandals, and a rimless high 
grey hat, with a black crape band, 
formed his headgear. 

As Colonels Nerac and Smith 
approached him he cried out, in a 
strangely soft voice,— 

“Buy something, please, gentle- 
men, buy something, please!” 

The two officers stopped. 

There was something so pathetic 
in the man’s voice, which struck 
Smith and De Nerac very agreeably. 

‘* Who are you, my good man?” 
asked De Nerac. ‘I have not seen 
you before.” 

“If you please, sir, I am Silly 
Bill.” 

“Silly Bill! What does that 
mean ?” 

“ Tt’s my name, sir.” 

“Your name? A strange name 
to give toanyone. Did your father 
give you that name ?” 

“No, sir. I never had a father.” 

“ Never had a father? Tis said 
that it’s a wise child who knows its 
own father. You had a mother then, 
at any rate, I suppose ? ” 

“No, sir, I never had a mother.” 

“Never hada mother? Whata 
curious man you are! You are a 
foundling then, I’ve no doubt.” 

“No, sir, I never was a found- 
ling.” 
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“That is most inexplicable. 
Where were you born, then ?” 

“ No, sir, I never was born any 
where, sir.” 

The two gentlemen looked at one 
another. ‘They perceived that the 
man was mad. A harmless lunatic, 
no doubt. De Nerac seemed to 
take an interest in him, however. 

“ Well, if you never were born,” 
he asked, “how did you get to 
Wornessing Beach ?” 

“Came here in a ship. Ship 
smashed and gone down, down into 
the water, and Silly Bill taken 
away in a boat. That’s how I 
came here.” 

“ Poor man,” said Smith to De 
Nerac, ‘it is very likely his mis- 
fortune has impaired his intellect. 
Does it not strike you how much he 
resembles that poor boy we were 
just speaking about? There is 
something about his eyes especially 
that is very remarkable.” 

“T was thinking of a likeness to 
somebody else, that seems very 
strange in my eyes. Have you 
ever seen my wife ?” 

“Yes ; but that is now years ago, 
in Paris, and that was only casu- 
ally. I never saw her more than 
five minutes at a time.” 

“Well, the more I look at the 
man, the greater appears to me the 
similarity. The same great, dark, 
lustrous eyes, the same finely-chi- 
selled nose, the same high forehead. 
It is wonderful! When you will 
see Héléne and compare the two, 
you will at once notice it. It is 
barely short of miraculous.” 

“| must ask the waiter about the 
man,” rejoined Smith. “No doubt 
he will be able to tell us all about 
him.” 

“Buy something, please, gentle- 
men,” pleaded the man again; 
“buy something, please. <A nice 
box, nice shells—only a shilling.” 

Colonel Smith took the offered 
box. It was very cleverly made of 
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little shells glued to bits of wood, 
and lined with blue paper. 

“One hundred and twenty-four 
shells on that box,” continued Silly 
Bill. “Sixty on the top and sixty- 
four around the sides. Nice, isn’t 
it? And Silly Bill made it all him- 
self. Only one shilling.” 

** You seem to be clever, my good 
man,” said the colonel ; “and what 
do you want for that big box there, 
with those nice mother-of-pearl 
shells? Let me have a look at it.” 

The man handed it to him. It 
was a real work of art. The shells 
which composed it were fastened 
together by little screws, leaving the 
intervening spaces open, like filigree 
work, and forming the most delicately 
ribbed leaves and flowers that could 
be constructed out of such materials. 
On the top they were piled together 
so as to form the petals ofa fantastic 
flower, and it must have been a 
work of time and patience to com- 
plete it. Into the shell casing a 
neatly polished cherry-wood box 
had been introduced, divided into 
different compartments, so as to 
form a lady’s workbox. 

** And how much do you want for 
this?” asked Colonel Smith. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the 
man. ‘“ Thousands and thousands 
of shells on that. Wanted to count 
them once, but came only three 
thousand and twenty, and couldn’t 
go on. Poor head—couldn’t go 
on.” 

“But you must have a price for 
it, surely ?” 

“No, don’t know at all. 
counted.” 

“Do you count your shells, then, 
in calculating your charges ? ” 

* Yes, ten shells for a penny— 
sixty for sixpence, and a hundred 
and twenty-four for a shilling.” 

“Why a hundred and twenty- 
four ?” 

“That’s wholesale, and I give 
four more,” 
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“Oh, I see. And you never 
counted the shells on this beautiful 
box? No wonder you did not, poor 
man. It would bother a clever head 
to count them. But have you no 
idea what it is worth? ” 

“No, sir, don’t know at all.” 

“Suppose I give you a sovereign 
for it—will that be enough? ” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Silly Bill, in 
ecstacy; “a sovereign, a golden 
sovereign, a whole sovereign! 
Come on, let’s have it.” 

*“ You seem to be eager to get 
the money,” said Colonel Smith ; 
“what are you going to do with it 
when you get it?” 

“Oh, lots of things!” exclaimed 
the poor fellow, jumping with joy. 
* Oh let’s have it.” 

“Well, what are you going to do 
with it ?” 

“Let me see. First of all, Silly 
Bill is going to buy a nice blue 
frock for Angel—but no, he won't. 
Mrs. Nancy shall buy it for him. 
And then he'll buy a pink silk 
ribbon for Angel, and then Angel 
shall have a pair of shoes. Oh, he 
has seen them, seen them every day 
for ever so long, down yonder, in 
Only they cost 
three-and-sixpence. And you see, 
sir, I never had so much money. 
And then Angel shall have a pair 
of stockings, nice white ones with 
blue stripes, and a little bonnet, and 
—oh, such lots of things! Please, 
let’s have the money, sir.” 

“Tm afraid you won’t be abie 
to get as much with it as you 
think,” said Colonel Smith. “ Here 
it is. Ill consult my wife, and if 
she thinks that the box is worth 
more than a sovereign, I will give 
you the remainder when I see you 
again. But whois Angel?” 

“ Angel,” replied the man, with a 
glad smile, and such a soft stare, 
“Angel! why, that’s Angel, of 
course.” 

* But who is it? ” 
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“Who ?” 

“ Angel.” 

* Angel, that’s Angel, that’s all I 
know. Noother name. It’s a good 
name, and nice name, isn’t it? 
And Angel, that’s my Angel—Silly 
Bill’s Anigel.” 

“ What is she like?” 

“ Oh, there’s nothing like her.” 

“She is a little girl, I suppose, 
for you speak of buying her a frock 
and ribbons ?” 

“ Oh, no, sheisn’t, she’s Angel— 
Silly Bill’s Angel, that’s all. Have 
you not seen her? ” 

“No, I have not.” 

“Then you should. And I'll 
take you—one of these days. Yes, 
you're a kind gentleman. You 
shall see Silly Bill’s Angel. Only 
she must have her new frock first, 
and her pink ribbon, and her bonnet, 
and her shoes, and her stockings.” 

“You are very fond of her, 
then ?” 

“ Fond of her!” cried Silly Bill, 
with such an indescribable ex- 
pression in his wandering eyes. 
“Fond of her! She is my Angel, 
sir.” 

“She is very good to you, I sup- 
pose?” 

“She is my Angel, sir. Silly 
Bill’s Angel.” 

“She must be a treasure.” 

“She is Angel, sir.” 

“ Well, I will ask you to let me 
see her. You will not object to my 
bringing a lady with me?” 

“A lady? a nice lady?” 

“Of course, my good man,” 
answered Colonel Smith, laughing. 
“ One can well see you are not used 
to the hypocrisy of the world. Why, 
man, every lady is a nice lady.” 

‘“‘No, she isn’t,” replied Silly Bill. 
“Ts your lady a nice lady?” 

“ Yes, she is; and why ?” 

“ Because if she wasn’t nice, I 
wouldn’t let her see Angel. She 
might frighten her,” 

“ Never fear. The lady I speak 
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of will not frighten your Angel. 
She will be very kind to her.” 

“Which lady are you speaking 
about, you wicked men?” said a 
sweet soprano voice behind them. 
“Good morning, Gaston. How are 
you, Colonel Smith? You forget old 
acquaintances.” 

They turned round, and Madame 
de Nerac stood before them. 

She looked simply perfection. 

She was dressed in a simple 
white tarletan skirt, with a straw- 
coloured silk panier and _ bodice 
trimmed with white lace. The 
puffs of the tunic were looped up 
on the sides and behind with a 
heavy yellow and white silk cord, 
with knots and tassels of the same 
material and colour. Her neck was 
encased by a wide Diane-de- 
Poictiers ruffle, through the lower 
part of which a narrow black velvet 
ribbon had been run, and from ita 
plain gold medallion was suspended on 
her bosom. <A wide-brimmed straw 
hat, coquettishly turned up on one 
side, shaded her face, and straw- 
coloured gloves and a parasol of the 
same shade completed the apparel. 

And as she stood there in her 
lustrous beauty, her face fiyshed 
with the joyous flutter of excit&ment, 
consequent on a sharp walk across 
the lawn and the beach, her bright 
eyes glittering, it was curious to see 
how her every feature was reflected 
in the visage of the poor idiot. De 
Nerac had been right. If both 
these faces had been cast in the 
same mould, they could not have 
been more similar; if one artist 
had created them both after the 
same model, they could not have 
been more alike one to the other. 
Only where the glorious fire of 
intellect shone in the gaze of the 
woman of the world, the poor semi- 
idiot’s glance was vague and sub- 
dued and wandering, and the smile 
which was happy and joyous in the 
woman, was sad and sickly in the man. 
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“TIT hope you will pardon me, 
madame,” said Colonel Smith, with 
a bow. “Mine is the fault; be 
mine the repentance. And still I 
am not as great an offender as 
Madame la Marquise, might think ; 
I have seen you only thrice, I 
believe, but I have not forgotten 
you. But you came upon us quite 
unexpected. So I offer my apolo- 
gies for having bestowed my atten- 
tion elsewhere when you were near.” 

And while the colonel was speak- 
ing his glance wandered from 
Madame de Nerac to Silly Bill, 
and back again from one to the 
other. He could not help perceiv- 
ing the extraordinary likeness, now 
that he saw both faces before him, 
but as a matter of course he did not 
venture to remark upon it in the 
lady’s hearing. 

“You are up earlier than usual, 
my dear,” said Monsieur de Nerac. 
“T did not expect you for another 
half-hour at least. See what a 
beautiful box Colonel Smith has 
bought.” 

“Oh, isn’t it lovely? It is a 
beauty!” exclaimed the lady. “ Such 
darling, sweet little shells! It is for 
your wife, of course, colonel? Ah, 
you are very thoughtful, colonel. 
Mrs. Smith ought to love you very 
much. But who is this man? You 
are looking so strangely at him and 
at me.” 

“[ have never seen him before 
this morning,” replied De Nerac. 
“ He says his name is Silly Bill, and 
that he never had either father or 
mother, but came here in a ship. 
He was rescued from some wreck, I 
suppose. But say,’’ he continued, 
addressing Silly Bill, ‘‘can you 
not make another box like that for 
this lady?” 

“Oh, yes,’ answered the man. 
“Make one in one, two, three 
weeks. For this lady? Oh, yes, 
she’s a nice lady. And she shall 
see Angel.” 
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“Well, make one as quickly as 
you can,”’ said De Nerac, “and in- 
stead of one sovereign, I will give 
you two for it.” 

“Two, two sovereigns!” cried 
Silly Bill. “Oh, oh! Silly Bill 
will be rich, and Angel shall have 
lots of pretty frocks!” 

“What a strange man!” said 
Madame de Nerac. “ But why are 
you looking at him and at me in 
this manner?” 

“T hardly know what to say 
about it, my dear,” answered Gas- 
ton; “but have you seen your face 
in your mirror this morning ?” 

“Of course I have, you stupid 
man. What are you thinking of ?” 

“ Well—well—I was only about 
to say—to say—”’ 

“To say what?” 

“You would know your face if 
you were to see it, my dear, would 
you not?” 

“Say, has the heat affected you ? 
What on earth are you talking 
about ?” 

“ Look at that man then!” 

“Well, I am looking at him, and 
have been doing that for some time.” 

“Oh, you have been looking at 
him ?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

*¢ And—and—and—” 

“And what? What can you 
mean? What have you done with 
my husband, Colonel Smith? He 
is so strange this morning.” 

* Oh, he is all right,” said Colonel 
Smith; “and the same fact that 
struck him appears very remark- 
able to me also.” 

** And what may that be, pray ?” 

“I do not know how you will 
appreciate my remark, Madame la 
Marquise, but if you look at this man 
first and then in your looking-glass, 
you will perceive the same cast of 
features. 

“Oh, oh!” ejaculated Madame 
de Nerac, fastening her glance on 
Silly Bill. “It is strange, is it 
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not? But I notice it now myself. 
Who are you, my good man?” 

* Tm Silly Bill.” 

“Tt is no use questioning him,” 
interrupted Colonel Smith. “ He 
has no memory, it seems, and will 
only repeat the same answer. Let 
us go back to the hotel and ask the 
waiter about it. Iam beginning to 
take an interest in the man. He 
resembles not only you, madame, 
in a most remarkab!e manner, but 
he reminds me also, very forcibly, 
of that poor boy Varenne, of whose 
sad fate you are no doubt aware. 
So I will try and find out all I can 
about him.—You understand, that 
you are to make another box for 
this gentleman here?’’ he added, 
addressing Bill. 

“No,” replied the latter, “ not 
for the gentleman, but for the lady ; 
she’s a nice lady—Silly Billlikes her.” 

“T am glad to see that I have 
your good opinion,” said Madame 
De Nerac, smiling. ‘ You are very 
clever, and [ hope you will make 
me a nice box.” 

“Oh, yes, that I will,” replied 
the poor fellow, joyfully “ Let me 
see, the last time I counted three 
thousand and twenty—but there 
were a good many more ; yes, a good 
many more—that there were. Well, 
I must try and count six thousand 
at least this time. Yes, J must. 
And [ll make it beautifully, and 
you'll say it’s so nice—you will, 
lady—because I like you. You're 
nearly as handsome as Angel.” 

“You're very kind, indeed,” re- 
plied the marquise, with a genial 
smile. ‘*You ought to go into 
society, for you know how to pay 
compliments, although they are 
rather plain and outspoken. But 
now we must say good-bye to you, 
and mind and let me have my box 
as soon as you can.” 

On their return to the hotel they 
found the waiter standing on the 
steps of the portico. 
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“Who is that strange-looking 
man yonder ?” asked Colonel Smith. 

‘*The man with that white hat, 
selling the shell-boxes ?”’ 

*“ Yes, I mean him.” 

* That is Silly Bill.” 

‘This is a very insufficient in- 
formation. He told us as much 
himself. Has he no other name ?” 

“No, that is the only name by 
which he is known about here.”’ 

“ But there must be some reason 
for this.” 

“Oh, yes, the poor fellow is not 
quite in his right senses. Some- 
times he’s as sharp as a needle, and 
he is very clever at the sort of work 
you see him exhibit there; and he 
is very good-tempered, and very 
kind to his little girl. But at other 
times he is quite abstracted, so to 
say, and then he sits for hours and 
hours on the beach, or walks about 
the hills yonder, and talks to the 
waves and to the trees about people 
we don’t know anything about in 
these parts. That’s when the mad 
fit gets on him, and then nothing 
will rouse him except the little 

pel.” 

* Was he born like that? ” 

“Oh, dear no. He has only 
been in this neighbourhood six 
years last Christmas.” 

“ What brought him here then?” 

“ He was rescued from a steamer 
that was wrecked on the sands 
yonder.” 

“1 am greatly interested in what 
you tell me, please let me hear more 
about it.” 

‘** Well, you see, colonel, one wild 
night, when the winds were howling, 
and waves breaking over the beach, 
as high as this house nearly, we 
saw rockets and distress-siguals out 
yonder, on those sands where you 
see the white foam breaking now; 
and the coast-guardsmen manned 
the life-boat and tried to launch her 
in spite of the surf and the breakers, 
but, lord, it wasn’t any use. The 
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waves were going mountains high, 
and the blue lights and the rockets 
were going up faster and faster, 
and, in spite of all the brave coast- 
guardsmen tried, they couldn’t get 
the boat out. One poor fellow was 
nearly killed over the job; he had 
his leg broken, and he’s been a 
cripple ever since. And all through 
the night the gale raged, and when 
it got to be morning it subsided a 
little, and we could see a steamer 
lying out there with the water 
washing clean over her. And they 
tried the life-boat once more, and 
they launched her that time; and 
they went out, and just as they 
came within about fifty yards of the 
vessel she broke up. But they 
went up to the place all the same, 
but not a living being could they 
see, except a man being tossed 
about in a portion of a cabin, 
which was floating like a trough in 
the water, and the billows were 
just going to swallow him up too, 
when the coast-guardsmen pulled 
him on board the life-boat. That 
was Silly Bill. He was the only 
person saved from that steamer, and 
when they brought him ashore it 
was found that he had a big wound 
in the head, as if he had been hit 
with a hammer, and he was de- 
lirious for a long while. And one 
of the coast-guardsmen took him to 
his cottage and nursed him until he 
got well. But he never got his 
reason back again, and his mind is 
a perfect blank as to where he lived, 
or who he is, or what he was before 
they rescued him.” 

“ And how does he live now?” 

“In the winter he helps the 
fishermen, and makes those pretty 
little things which he sells in the 
summer. He lives on very little, 
but he is very eontented.” 

“And is Angel his daughter?” 

“ Oh, no!” 

“ No relation?” 

“Oh, no; she’s the daughter of 
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that coast-guardsman who nursed 
him after he was saved from the 
wreck. Silly Bill stayed with him, 
and helped him now and then, and 
he taught Silly Bill to make those 
shell boxes. And about three 
winters ago Jack Dere and his wife 
both caught the fever and died, and 
Angel, their little girl, was left an 
orphan, and he has taken care of 
her ever since. I believe he would 
die if she were taken from him, he 
loves her so much. He’s living 
with her now in Jack Dere’s old 
cottage by the hill-side yonder.” 

** And does no one know his real 
name? How did he get the name of 
Silly Bill ?” 

* You see, the people about here 
are rough folk, rough, but kind- 
hearted all the same, and when he 
tcld them that he had no name, and 
never had a father or a mother—he 
has probably told you the same 
story—why, then they called him 
Silly Bill, and that name has stuck 
to him ever since.” 

“He seems to be a very good- 
natured, harmless man. What do 
the people think of him about 
here ?” 

“Oh, they don’t know what to 
think of him, except that he isn’t 
right in his head. He's a great 
favourite with everybody, excepting 
the squire. Silly Bill can’t bear 
the sight of old Mr. Smythe. Why, 
dear me, there’s the squire and his 
son and daughter coming down the 
hill now. Wait a moment, and 
you'll see Silly Bill take up his 
things and run away. Just watch 
him.” 

It happened as the waiter had 
predicted. ‘Two gentlemen and a 
lady on horseback were seen coming 
down the winding road along the 
cliff. ‘The moment Silly Bill espied 
them, he collected his boxes and 
ran away, like a frightened deer, in 
the direction of his cottage. 

“How strange—how strange!” 
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murmured Colonel Smith. ‘How 
does that poor fellow come to dis- 
like that old lawyer? Strange, very 
strange indeed!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Showing how Silly Bill was afraid of 

Mr. Smythe, and how Mr. Smythe 

was afraid of Silly Bill. 

A GENTLE tap on the shoulder in- 
formed Colonel Smith that his wife 
was standing behind him. 

He turned round and kissed her. 

Then, the necessary introductions 
having taken place, he showed her 
the box he had bought for her. 

“Oh, what a lovely workbox !” 
exclaimed the lady. ‘It is a work 
of art. You are a dear, good hus- 
band to prepare such a pleasant 
surprise for me.” 

“ You like it then?” asked the 
colonel. 

“Certainly! I could hardly 
have believed that such a wonderful 
structure could be made of little 
shells. It is exquisite.” 

“And how much do you think 
that I ought to have paid for it?” 

“You ought not to ask me that 
question. Is it right that I should 
know the price of your gifts ?” 

“T have a reason for asking, my 
dear. You are a judge of these 
things. How much do you think it 
is worth?” 

“In London I should have to 
give three or four pounds for it, at 
least, [think. But I cannot say what 
you would have to pay for it here.” 

“ Then I owe the poor fellow two 
pounds,” enjoined the colonel. 
“Here, waiter, send a messenger 
to the man from whom I bought this 
box, and ask him to come here. I 
do not like him to be without fair 
payment for his labour longer than 
I can help.” 

* There is no need of that,’’ re- 
plied the waiter; “you are sure 
to see him on the beach again.” 


“Kindly do as I ask you,” said 
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the colonel, simply, and the waiter 
went away. 

The two ladies seated themselves 
on the bench under the window, 
whilst the two gentlemen walked 
up and down smoking their cigars. 

Three equestrians halted in front 
of the hotel. They were Mr. James 
Smythe, senior, and his son and 
daughter. 

The waiter rushed out and as- 
sisted the lady to dismount. 

“Look, Jemima, what lovely 
women!’’ said Captain Smythe to 
his sister, endeavouring to fix a 
gold-rimmed eye-glass in his eye, 
but dropping it after repeated un- 
successful efforts. “ Look there!” 

“IT wish you wouldn’t call me 
Jemima,” replied the young lady. 
** My name is Hangelina.” 

“ Bother the difference !’’ enjoined 
the young gentleman, politely; 
‘*you always must have something 
to say. Look there, I tell you. 
Ain’t those two women just lovely, 
that’s all?” 

* They’re much too dark,” re- 
plied the young lady, sneeringly, 
Like her brother, she enjoyed the 
luxury of a load of fiery hair. 

“ Too dark! not a bit of it. 
ain’t got no taste,” 
military 
Smythes. 

“ Thank you for the compliment,” 
retorted his sister. “I know what 
I'm talking about. I don’t like dark 
women.” 

“But they ain’t dark at all,” 
answered Smythe, junior. “ Just 
look at ’em; their skins are as 
white as snow. I wonder who 
they are?”’ 

* Some Cockneys probably,” 
replied Miss Smythe — “tourists 
who’ve come down ‘ere for their 
‘ealth. Hm! I’ate the sight of ’em. 
Come, let’s go and ‘ave a*walk on 
the beach.” 

And taking her brother’s arm, she 
stalked away contemptuously. 
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Mr. James Smythe, senior, had 
walked up towards the hotel. He 
did not appear to be in very good 
humour. Colonel Smith recognized 
him at once, but Mr. Smythe kept 
his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
passed him without looking up. 

“Is Mr. Bambert in ?”’ demanded 
the old man, in an authoritative 
tone of the waiter, who stood before 
him bowing and scraping. 

“No, your honour,” replied the 
waiter ; “he is not, just now, but 
he will be in very soon.”’ 

“Tell him I want to see him 
when he comes,” grunted Mr. 
Smythe ; and seating himself at the 
open window of the coffee-room, he 
took up one of the papers that were 
lying on the table. 

Another gentleman entered just 
then, a clergyman. He was as 
pleasant-looking a parson as ever 
preached a sermon for the love of 
his Master. A_ perpetual smile 
played upon his features, and he 
bowed to the ladies and gentlemen 
upon the lawn as he passed, al- 
though he did not know them. 

Then, seeing Mr. Smythe at the 
window, he entered the room, and, 
taking off his hat, stood still before 
him. 

**Good morning, Mr. Smythe,” 
he said. 

The old man looked up. 

“Oh, it is you, Mr. Hall,” he said, 
gruffly. ‘It is just as well that you 
are here. It will save me the 
trouble of going to the parsonage. 
I want to talk to you.” 

“*T am at your service,’ 
the clergyman. 
very well.” 

“That has nothing to do with 
what I want to say to you. Let 
me tell you, Mr. Hall, that I don’t 
like people to interfere in matters 
that don’t concern them. And 
what is more, I will not have it.” 

* And how have I done wrong, 
pray?” asked the Rev. George Hail, 
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quietly, taking the chair opposite 
Mr. Smythe. 

“Now you know it as well as I 
do, sir,” exclaimed the old man. 
“You have been making mischief 
among my tenants and my people 
all the while I have known you.” 

“ And in which way have I done 
so?” 

“In which way? In a thousand 
ways. There’s young Barker and 
his wife, they refused to work for 
me for eight shillings a-week each. 
Those sort of people want roast 
chickens every Sunday! Then, in- 
stead of teaching them to stay in 
their own country, and to be satis- 
fied with the station in life to which 
it has pleased God to call them, you 
get up a subscription for them, and 
send them off to America, and I 
lose one of my best labourers.” 

** Permit me, Mr. Smythe, to tell 
you,” answered the clergyman, 
calmly, “that it has not pleased 
God to call any man or woman to 
any particular station in life. The 
great Creator forms man after His 
own image, gives him a fair body 
and an immortal soul, and then 
places him in this world and gives 
him all the earth to labour and to 
thrive in. Do you mean to tell me 
that the decrees of the Allwise ordain 
that the wretch is not to struggle 
against his misery, that the poor is 
forbidden to hope to rise above the 
pangs of poverty, that the efforts of 
the lowly-born are against the com- 
mands of religion? Oh, no, sir— 
you are mistaken. This earth is 
given to all men. Ifa man cannot 
by honest labour gain his livelihood 
in one country, he can go else- 
where. ‘Live and strive, is the 
teaching of Christianity, not ‘live 
and exist.’” 

“ That is all very fine,” answered 
Mr. Smythe, “but I have not 
come here to listen to your sermon. 
Those Barkers had between them 
sixteen shillings a week. They 
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might have been well satisfied with 
that.” 

“They had three little children, 
two of whom were ill, to support, 
and they could not provide for their 
wants out of that sum.” 

* Well, I will pass over that. 
They were honest people, at any 
rate. But how about that thief 
Candler, who robbed my garden 
over and over again, and when I 
had him convicted and sent to jail, 
as he deserved, the moment he 
came out, instead of shunning him, 
as an honest man ought to do, 
you took him into your house and 
employed him, and he is there 
now?” 

“Is the thief to have no chance 
of repentance?” asked Mr. Hall, 
‘Because a man has sinned, is he 
to be left without mercy all his 
life? Is no opportunity to be 
granted him to regain the character 
he has lost, and to become an 
honest man after all?” 

“ All I can say,” grumbled Mr. 


Smythe, “your principles are not 


mine. That is the reason I so 
seldom go to your church. I don’t 
care what you do and what you 
preach, however, as long as you 
leave me and my business alone. I 
allow nobody to interfere there.” 

“Tam always anxious to consult 
the feelings of everybody whom I 
know,” replied the parson, “ but I 
really cannot see how I am inter- 
fering with your business in finding 
employment for a man whom you 
would have nothing whatever to do 
with.” 

“Except to make him break 
stones for the rest of his life,” said 
the ex-lawyer. “I let you have 
your own way in Church matters. 
I never say that you ought to 
preach in this way or that. I 
never interfere with your Sunday- 
schools. I never exercise any of 
the authority which, as the lord of 
the manor, 1 might use to your 
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annoyance. Then why can’t you 
act so as to please me?” 

“TI am heartily striving to do 
so,” answered Mr. Hall. “In any 
way, when my conscience will not 
forbid it, you will always find me 
your most obliging servant.” 

Joe Bambert entered the room at 
that moment. Joe Bambert grown 
quite portly—Joe Bambert with a 
broad, sunny face, with content and 
satisfaction beaming in every feature 
—Joe Bambert with a clean shaven 
visage—in a black frock-coat and 
white waistcoat, with great golden 
seals dangling from his fob, with a 
bulky silk neckeloth and high shirt- 
collar. 

“T heerd as how you wanted to 
see me, squire,” he said, striving 
hard to repress his accustomed loose- 
ness of speech, but failing in the 
attempt. | 

“I do,” replied Mr. Smythe 
gruffly, turning round. “ You have 
let that cottage under the hill at the 
back of the hotel to old Brown and 
his woman, when you know that the 
old vagabond is an eyesore to me, 
and that he is as insolent as he is 
lazy.” 

‘“‘T haven’t let the cottage to ’em, 
squire,” replied Bambert. ‘I let 
’em live there for nothing. 

‘So much the worse,” exclaimed 
the old man, savagely. “ You have 
no business to encourage idleness. 
I have twice offered to have them 
admitted to the union, where, st any 
rate, they could pick oakum, and the 
impudent beggar said that he would 
rather die than go there. And you 
encourage such people! But I 
won't allow it where I have any- 
thing to say.” 

** But yer see, squire,” answered 
Bambert, “I ain't one of your 
tenants. This is my own ground, 
and the cottage is my own free- 
hold.” 

“ And what of that?” 

*Iv’s just this—as howI can do 
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what I likes with it. I can letit, or 
do with it what I chooses.” 

“Then you won't send Brown 
away?” 

“That I won’t. Th’ old man and 
his wife are too ill to work—they’re 
both on ’em laid up with the 
rheumatics, and while I can help 
it, they sha’n’t go to the workus.” 

“Very well, we'll see about that. 
Luckily, I have something to say in 
the parish yet. We'll see who is 
master here.” 

“T’m master in my own place, 
squire,” answered Bambert, getting 
rather annoyed at Mr. Smythe’s 
presumptuous and _ unreasonable 
demand ; “and I don’t care a rap 
for nobody while I pays my debts, 
and owes nobody nothing. And, 
with your leave, I'll go and attend 
to my business, squire, and you can 
suit yourself.” 

With these words he turned and 
walked out of the room. 

“* The insolent rascal ! ” exclaimed 
Smythe, when Bambert bad left. 
“He knows very well that this is 
the only hotel in the place. But it 
shall not remain so long. TI’ll build 
one myself, if I lose twenty thousand 
pounds over it, and I’ll take all his 
customers away from him.” 

“ Have you read this letter of The 
Times’ American correspondent, 
Mr. Smythe?” asked Mr. Hall, 
who had taken up the paper which 
the ex-attorney had laid aside. 

“No, I have not,” replied the 
latter. “Is there anything very 
interesting in it? ” 

“He reports a very strange case 
—a very strange case indeed. Here 
is the paper, perhaps you would 
like to look at it.” 

“No, thank you. I do not care 
to go into all the phraseology jour- 
nalists indulge in now-a-days. If 
you have read it, will you be kind 
aang to give me the substance of 
it?” 

“The correspondent, writing from 
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Galveston, in Texas, says that, about 
fifteen years ago, a wealthy cottou- 
planter died there, leaving his only 
son, a child of tender age, under the 
guardianship of his brother. The 
little boy was to inherit a large 
fortune when he became of age, and 
the planter’s brother, an attorney- 
at-law, had been left not only 
guatdian, but sole executor of his 
will.” 

Mr. Smythe commenced to listen 
attentively. He bent forward, and 
leaning his head on his arm, looked 
straight at Mr. Hall. “Go on, if 
you please,” he said. 

‘* Well, so far, there is nothing 
strange, but it appears that that 
lawyer forgot the commandment, 
the transgression of which is the 
source of so much crime and so 
much sin: ‘Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s goods,’ 

He had the unrestrained com- 
mand of his deceased brother’s 
wealth, but he knew that one day 
he should have to surrender it. If 
it had not been for that little boy, 
he would have inherited all that 
fortune himself, for he was the only 
relative of his dead brother. Crimi- 
nal desires will engender criminal 
actions, so he conceived a plan— 
a very cunning plan—of ridding 
himself of the child that barred his 
accession to all that riches. First 
of all he sent him to Europe, to 
England, at the early age of five, 
under the pretence of having him 
well educated. When the boy was 
only twelve he had him, through the 
medium of an unconscientious ship- 
broker, apprenticed to a mariner 
who was about to sail for China. 
What do you think, Mr. Smythe? 
The villain actually managed to 
come to an arrangement that the 
bey was to be left in China, and 
thrown on the world there, penniless, 
in a strange land. But the captain 
of that vessel was even a greater 
scoundrel than the lawyer, for he 
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earned his blood-money by the deed 
of setting the poor lad adrift in a 
rotten boat, in the midst of a terrible 
storm.” 

The clergyman looked at Mr. 
Smythe. 

The old man was glaring at him 
with fixed gaze, pale, and every 
feature strained. “Go on,” he 
said, “go on—I am listening to 
you.” 

“Well, it appears,” continued 
Mr. Hall, consulting the paper, 
“that shortly after that the lawyer 
produced a certificate of the death 
of the lad, obtained probate of the 
boy’s property, and entered upon 
its possession.” 

The ex-lawyer started. “ Strange, 
is it not?” he said—* strange! But 
go on, go on, go on! And what 
after that? Did anything happen 
to the lawyer after that—after 
that?” 

“Yes; villainy like that sel- 
dom remains quite successful. The 
boy was not lost after all, as his 
would-be murderer had thought and 
hoped. After days passed in dreadful 
privations, he was picked up by a 
passing vessel, and conveyed to 
India where be remained for five 
years without being able to return 
home.” 

‘“‘He was not dead then, after 
all?” gasped Mr. Smythe. 

“Oh, no, he was not! Provi- 
dence had been watching over him, 
and God in His great mercy sent 
him a protector. A wealthy Ame- 
rican visited Calcutta, the lad ap- 
pealed to his countryman for assis- 
tance, and money was found to send 
him to his home, Galveston.” 

‘He came home, then?” ejacu- 
lated the old man. “He came 
back, and the lawyer had to give up 
his fortune! Was that it?’ and 
the squire’s face became nearly 
livid. 

“That was not all,” continued 
Mr. Hall. 
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“Not all! What could they make 
him do besides ? ” 

* Oh, they have a rough-and-ready 
sort of justice out there. They deal 
with crimes in an off-hand way.” 

“What did they do to him, 
then?” 

“They hanged the scoundrel.” 

Mr. Symthe sank back in his 
chair. 

“But that—was—in Texas,” 
he stammered. ‘They are—very 
lawless out there.” 

“Qh, they would not hang a man 
in England for a crime of that sort,” 
said the clergyman ; “ but—” 

“But what?” interrupted the 
squire, with a look of terror. 

“Why, you have been a lawyer, 
Mr. Smythe,” enjoined Mr. Hall, 
“you ought to know. They would 
give him penal servitude, probably.” 

“Ah, yes, they would—they 
would,” exclaimed the old man, 
with a sigh, “ they would.” 

‘“‘ The story seems to have inte- 
rested you!” 

“Oh, yes, oh, yes—you see I[ 
—I take an interest in cases of that 
sort—I have been a member—of 
the legal profession, you know.” 
This was said with a sickly smile 
that quite astonished the parson. 

“You study criminal _ legisla- 
tion, I suppose,” said Mr. Hall. 
“What do you think of that case 
which was reported a few days ago, 
where a man confessed having as- 
sisted in the attack upon a comrade, 
who was supposed to have been 
murdered at the time? The victim 
was not killed, but only severely 
wounded, and the sight of him so 
terrified his former assailant as to 
make him confess his crime.” 

“Let us change the subject,” 
replied Mr. Smythe. “ We have had 
enough of murder and felony this 
morning.” 

“T thought the subject was to 
your liking,” answered Mr. Hall. 
‘“‘ But you must excuse me now, Mr, 
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Smythe, I have several calls to 
make, and some business to attend 
to. Good morning.” 

“ Good morning, sir.” 

“ Oh, but mine is dead,” muttered 
the ex-attorney, when the parson 
was gone; “quite dead. He will 
never come back again. The dead 
do not come back to claim their 
earthly properties. Oh, no! oh, no! 
I am safe! Iam quite safe!” 

In the meantime, the servant who 
had gone to fetch Silly Bill had 
found him in his cottage, and was 
coming with him along the beach. 

Colonel Smith went to the gate of 
the lawn to meet him. 

“ Here, my friend,” he said, “I 
have promised you to inquire what 
was the real value of the box you 
have sold me, and I find it is three 
pounds. Here are two sovereigns 
more for you.” 

Silly Bill stared at the colonel in 
blank amazement. The two golden 
coins were glittering in his hands, 
and he looked as if he did not know 
if he could trust his eyes. 

“ For Silly Bill, for Silly Bill, 
all this money?” he cried. “All 
for Silly Bill?” 

“ Of course, my friend,” said 
Colonel Smith. “ You have earned 
it. It is all yours.” 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed the poor 
idiot. ‘ Two sovereigns—two sove- 
reigns for Silly Bill!” 

And then looking up, he saw Mr. 
Smythe seated at the open window 
of the coffee-room. His face changed 
expression as if by magic. He 
stared at Mr. Smythe like a little 
bird at the snake which is about to 
devour it. 

Colonel Smith noticed his strange 
tremor. 

“What is the matter with you, 
my man?” he asked; “ you look as 
if something were terrifying you.” 

Silly Bill, in reply, pointed only 
to the open window. “There! 
there!” he gasped. 
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Colonel Smith turned and saw 
Mr. Smythe. 

“T don’t like him. 
don’t like him,” whimpered the 
man. “Badman! Silly Bill don’t 
like him.” 

“Strange, wondrously strange!” 
murmured Smith. “Why should 
this unfortunate man fear that 
lawyer? But perhaps the old man 
has spoken harshly to him, and 
people of his kind of intellect are 
often ‘very sensitive.” 

But at that moment Mr. Smythe 
also started from his chair. 

He had seen Silly Bill. 

“Take him away! take him 
away!” he howled, with outstretched 
arm. “Take him out of my sight ! 
Why should he come here to annoy 
me?” 

** Surely this poor, harmless idiot 
cannot annoy you, Mr. Smythe?” 
exclaimed Colonel Smith. “ What 
has he done to you?” 

“ And you here too, you too!” 
cried Mr. Smythe. ‘ What right 
have you to come here and reproach 
me? Take him away—take him 
away, I tell you!” 

James Smythe, junior, and his 
sister had just returned from their 
walk, and entered the lawn during 
that scene. 

“ What is the matter, father?” 
cried the young man. “ What isall 
the row about?” 

“Take that man away! Take 
that man away, James!” was all 
the lawyer could cry. 

“Take whom away? Whom?” 

“That man there!” pointing to 
Silly Bill, who was crouching on the 
grass at the colonel’s feet. 

Young Smythe looked, and think- 
ing that his father meant Colonel 
Smith, he walked up to him, and 
said,— 

“What right have you to insult 
my father?” 

‘‘ T have not insulted your father,” 
replied the old soldier, quietly. 


Silly Bill 
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“‘ But you have, else he wouldn’t 
cry out like that.” 

“Young man,” said Colonel 
Smith, “‘ I am not accustomed to be 
addressed in that manner. Do you 
know who I am?” 

* No, I-don’t.” b 

“ Well, I will tell you then. I 
am Colonel Henry Smith, of Her 
Majesty’s Hussars.” 

“ Oh, you are the fellow they made 
such a fuss of about that Balaclava 
affair, I suppose ? ” 

“T am that very fellow.” 

“And I am Captain James 
Smythe, of the Guards. They are 
a deuced sight better than the 
cavalry, at any rate.” 

** We will not discuss that matter, 
sir,” enjoined the colonel. ‘You 
will oblige me by leaving me alone. 
Here, my man,” he said to Silly 
Bill, “do not be frightened; Ill 
protect you.” 

“J knew he would, I knew he 
would!” howled Mr. Smythe, at his 
window. “ He will do anything to 
annoy me—he will do anything to 
injure me! Take that man away, 
I tell you, James !” 

It was then only that young 
Smythe perceived Silly Bill. 

“Do you mean this fellow 
here, father?” he asked; “this 
fright—why, he is only a poor 
idiot, he don’t do anybody any 
harm.” 

“My son against me too!” cried 
the old man. “Let me go away, 
let me go away!” 

And he rushed out of the house, 
and mounting his horse, which was 
standing in the shade of the trees 
at the side of the fence, he rode 
away hurriedly. 

The two ladies and Colonel 
Nerac had watched this extraor- 
dinary scene in silence. 

“Can you give me some clue to 
the explanation of this, Nerac ?” 
asked Colonel Smith. 

“I cannot,” replied Nerac, “I 
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cannot, indeed. It is most extra- 
ordinary, is it not?” 

“Yes, most extraordinary,” mut- 
tered the colonel. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Showing how Silly Bill and his Angel 
both came to like the same people. 


“Wet, this is a set out!” ex- 
claimed Captain James Smythe, 
junior, when he saw his father 
hurrying away. “ What the deuce 
is the matter with the governor, 
Jemima?” 

The young lady had been looking 
on, with her mouth gaping, and her 
eyes wide open, not knowing what 
to make of it. Her brother’s in- 
quiry roused her. 

“’Ow often must I tell you not 
to call me Jemima?” she cried, in a 
pout. “’Ow am I to know what 
pa is a-doing? It’s his business, 
and nobody else’s,” she added, look- 
ing sneeringly at the ladies and 
gentlemen who were looking after 
Mr. Smythe in astonishment. 
“Come, Jim, let’s go home.” 

“No, I won't,” exclaimed her 
brother roughly. “ I’m not going 
to be humbugged in that way. I’m 
down here on the beach now—and 
I’m going out fishing. You can 
come if you like.” 

“No, I want to go home. You 
must come,” cried Miss Smythe. 

‘“‘ T shan’t, that’s just all,” replied 
the young man, in the same tone of 
voice. “ You can go if you like, 
but I won’t.” 

With that he opened the little 
gate end strutted out. The young 
lady, who had disposed herself to 
cry, uttered a loud ‘shriek. “Oh, 
you wretch!” she exclaimed; but 
she followed her brother to the boat 
after all. 

“A happy, family this!” said 
Colonel Smith, smiling. “They do 
not seem to have gained much en- 
joyment with that poor boy’s 
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wealth. But a bad conscience is 
its own punishment.” 

Silly Pill had waited until Mr. 
Smythe was out of sight, then he 
jumped to his feet again. 

**He’s gone, he’s gone!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Bad man! bad man!” 

“You are very much afraid of 
him then?” asked Colonel Smith. 

“Yes, afraid!” answered the 
poor fellow. ‘ Afraid! Bad man! 
bad man!” and he shock his head. 

“Poor man,” said Madame de 
Nerac, who had joined the group, 
“You seem to be much in fear of 
him ; but he cannot harm you.” 

Silly Bill looked at her with his 
dark eyes beaming with unwonted 
light. 

“Not afraid of you, lady,” he 
said gently. “ Silly Bill is not 
afraid of you. You are a nice lady, 
and this is a nice lady,” he added, 
pointing to Mrs. Colonel Smith, 
“and these are nice gentlemen. 
Silly Billy likes them all, likes them 
very much, and they shall see 
Ange}.” 

They were all struck by the purity 
of his accent and the correctness of 
his pronunciation. There was not 
a trace of a country dialect in his 
words, incoherent as they were. 

The poor, half-witted fellow had 
forgotten ail about his treasure in 
his fright at meeting the old lawyer 
face to face. But as the coins jin- 
gled in his hand, he became aware 
again of his newly-acquired wealth. 

“T have them —I have them 
here,” he cried suddenly, exhibiting 
the two sovereigns. ‘“ Here they 
are. And all Silly Bill’s —all! 
all!” 

At that moment a little girl of 
about eight or nine 


years came 
running along the beach. Such a 


sweet little face, with her hair, 
bright as the sunlight, floating in 
the wind—such pretty dimpled, 
rosy cheeks, such tender blue eyes, 
and cherry lips! She was dressed 
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in a coarse cotton frock, patched, 
but scrupulously clean, and her 
naked little feet pattered in the 
sand. 

‘* Here, uncle, uncle !”’ she cried, 
as she saw Silly Bil! ; “ here, see 
what the good man has given me!” 

And she held up a pair of little 
shoes which were dangling from 
their strings. 

“Look here, look here!’ she 
cried, in childish delight, as she 
threw her tiny arms around Silly 
Bill. ‘‘ Look, aren’t they pretty ?” 

Her protector knelt down and 
kissed her. 

‘Angel, my Angel,” he cried! “just 
see what I have here ;’—showing her 
the sovereigns in his hand. ‘“ Just 
look! And those pretty shoes— 
who gave them to Angel?” 

‘*The good man gave them to 
me,”’ replied the girl, nestling on 
his breast. 

** Which good man?” he asked, 
looking around. ‘All good, all 
good gentlemen here.” 

‘Qh, no, he is not here,” an- 
swered the little girl. ‘‘ He came 
down to the cottage, and he brought 
them. And I ran away to show 
them to you, uncle, and—and— 
what nice money you have, uncle ! 
what are you going to do with it?” 


“All for Angel—all for my 
Angel,” he replied, gently and 
joyously ‘ Uncle will buy Angel 


everything.” 


‘* And shall I have a new frock?” 

“Yes, Angel.” 

** And the stockings with the blue 
stripes ?”’ 

‘Yes, Angel.” 

*‘And the pretty bonnet that I 
saw in the shop-window ?” 

‘Yes, Angel.” 

“The one with the pink ribbon, 
I mean.” 

‘* Yes, Angel.” 

“Oh, won’t it be nice? It will 
be so nice! And who gave you all 
the money ?” 
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“The gentleman did. The nice 
gentleman. Go and thank him, 
Angel.” 

** Which gentleman?” 

Silly Bill took the little girl’s 
hand and conducted her to Colonel 
Smith, who was looking on in 
happy emotion. 

‘“* This nice gentleman here, this 
kind gentleman,” said the poor semi- 
idiot. ‘Silly Bill likes him, and 
Angel will like him too. Say, 
thank you, gentleman, Angel.” 

The child looked at the colonel 
with her bright blue eyes, and turn- 
ing her face up to his, she whispered, 
“Thank you! kind gentleman, thank 


The colonel caught her in his 
arms, lifted her up, and kissed her. 

The sweet prattle of childhood 
in its holy purity goes so straight to 
the heart ; there is no polite mockery 
there. 

And when the colonel put her 
down again, another figure stood by 
his side. 

The figure of the servant of God 
—of the servant of God who served 
his Master truly, and without fear 
of reproach, who acted according to 
the dictates of a pure heart, of a 
spotless conscience. The figure of 
the clergyman, who not only preached 
the Gospel of Mercy, but who also 
lived according to its divine teach- 
ings, and who strove, strove hard to 
follow in the footsteps of Him 
whose messenger he was, of his Lord 
and Saviour. 

The Reverend George Hall placed 
his hand on the child’s head, and 
taking with the other that of Silly 
Bill, said, quietly, —- 

“So you have found one another, 
my friends?” 
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“ Oh, here he is!” cried the little 
girl; “that is the good man who 
gave me the pretty shoes.” 

“You are glad to have them, 
then?” asked the clergyman. 

“Oh, yes, I am,” answered the 
child. 

And Silly Bill, taking the parson’s 
coat between his fingers, carried it 
to his lips and kissed it. 

‘God bless you!” he whispered 
—* bless you for being so good to 
my Angel.” 

Come around me, you philoso- 
phers, who smile at the thought of 
purity of feeling ; come, you stoics, 
who do not believe in the doctrine 
of emotion, tell me, was that man 
an idiot then? Oh! you men of 
science, you who believe to have 
studied the human mind in all its 
phases, who think of having fathomed 
the unfathomable, of having robbed 
nature and substance—spirit, and, 
perhaps, even eternity of its most 
hidden secrets, tell me, was that 
man an idiot then? And if he was 
mad, if he was haif-witted, was not 
his idiocy sublime in its holy inno- 
cence, with those feelings glittering 
in his eyes which make men reckoned 
as good, as sanctified, and as godly ? 

The clergyman simply raised the 
man at his feet, and putting the hand 
of the child into that of her guar- 
dian, said, quietly,— 

“ Rise, my friend. Do not kneel 
to me, kneel only to your Saviour !” 

Then Colonel Smith turned to 
him and said,— 

“ My dear, sir, you seem to know 
these people ?” 

“T do.” 

“Would you kindly come with 
me? I want to speak with you about 
them.” 
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THE FOLK-LORE OF BRITISH PLANTS. 


ARTICLE III. 


BY JAMES MASON, 


Harebell— Clustered Rell-flower— 
Nettle — Plantain — Moonwort — 
Mugqwort — Carnation — Rosemary 
— Pine — Fir — Aspen — Ash— 
Rowan. 


The harebell, or hairbell, or har- 
vestbell (Campanula rotundifolia) 
as it rings the knell of the depart- 
ing year, attracts every one by its 
beauty and individuality of charac- 
ter, but cannot be said to suggest 
much that is interesting from our 
point of view. Some say it is the 
bluebell of Scotland, so often written 
about. Others, however, deny this, 
and insist that the true bluebell is 
the wild hyacinth. The discussion 
is by no means simplified by the 
fact that the wild hyacinth, known 
at the present day, in a great part 
of England, as the bluebell, was at 
one time, and even still is, occasion- 
ally called the harebell. One will 
find the matter worth looking into, 
more so than most disputed points 
of the kind. The inquirer will, I 
think, make up his mind, in the end, 
that the true Scottish Bluebell is 
the Campanula. That in Scotland 
it is a more popular flower than the 
wild hyacinth is certain, and that it 
has more character, and so is 
more worthy to rank as a national 
plant, will be the judgment given 
by many. No one will deny that 
the bluebell of England is the wild 
hyacinth, but the flower of Scotland 
is quite another thing. 

According to the poet :— 


* The harebell, for her stainless, azured 
hue, 

Claims to be worn of none but those 
are true.” 

All blue flowers, the bard should 

perhaps have noticed, have equal 

rights in this way, it being an im- 

portant article in Folk-lore that blue 

is the colour of true love, as green 

is that of grief, and yellow that of 

love forsaken. 

One of the bell-flower tribe, the 
CLUSTERED BELL-FLOWER, has a 
tradition connected with it common 
to the vicinity of Bartlow, in Cam- 
bridgeshire.° It is related by Miss 
Ann Pratt, in her “ Flowering 
Plants of Great Britain,” 1855. 
“In the little village of Bartlow,” 
she says, “there are four remarkable 
hills, supposed to have been thrown 
up by the Danes as monumental 
memorials of the dreadful battle 
fought in 1016 between Canute and 
<dmund Ironside. The author, 
some years since, found this clustered 
bell-flower largely scattered about 
these mounds, and, on asking of 
some cottagers the name of the 
flower, was told that it was the 
** Danes’ blood,” and so called be- 
cause it sprung up from the blood 
of the Danes. On further enquiry 
of people in the neighbourhood, she 
found it universally known by this 
name, which is doubless a very old 
local one. 

As we wander here and there, 
there is hardly a plant that attracts 
our notice more frequently than the 
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Nettie. This constant companion 
of man has a little about it that is 
curious. And the first piece of 
folk-lore I shall mention is con- 
nected with the stings which it 
inflicts on those who dare to handle 
it incautiously. In most parts of 
the country there is an approved 
charm for these in use amongst 
children. One is stung bya nettle: 
he rubs the part affected with a 
dock-leaf, all the while repeating :— 
‘* Nettle in, dock out, 
Dock in, nettle out, 
Nettle in, dock out, 
Dock rub nettle out.” 


The words of the charm are some- 
times slightly varied, as in Wiltshire, 
where the child sings :— 
*« Out ’ettle, 
In dock. 
Dock shall ha’ a new smock, 
’Ettle zhant 
Ha’ narrun.” 


In Furness, the charm consists in 
rubbing the part stung with a dock- 
leaf, and repeating “Dockin in, 
nettle out,” three times. ‘There is 
something more than superstition, 
however, in this practice: the 
application of the dock-leaf really 
does afford relief in the case of 
nettle stings. 

The rubbing and the accompany- 
ing phrases do not belong to yester- 
day : they can boast of considerable 
antiquity. We find the following 
allusion, for example, in Chaucer’s 
“ Triolus and Cressida ” :— 

‘Thou biddest me that I should love 
another 

All freshly newe, and let Cressidé go, 

It li’th not in my power, leve brother, 

And though I might, yet would I not 
do so: 

But an thou playen racket to and 
ro, 

Nettle in, Dock out, now this, now that, 
Pandare ? 

Now foule fall her for thy woe that 
care.” 


And in the same author's “ Testa- 
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ment of Love” there is a passage 
with a reference of a similar sort:— 
“Ye wete well Ladie (quoth I), that 
I have not plaid racket, Nettle in, 
Dock out, and with the weathercocke 
waved.” 

Country people often boil and eat 
the young tops of our common 
nettle. In Scotland the folk-lore of 
nettle-broth is embodied in a well- 
known rhyme. The version here 
given was obtained, by the late Dr. 
Robert Chambers, from recitations 
in Fife and Ayrshire, and was 
originally inserted by him in his 
“ Popular Rhymes of Scotland ”:— 


Gin ye be for lang kail, 

Cou’ the nettle, stoo the nettle, 
Gin ye be for lang kail, 

Cow’ the nettle early. 
Cow it laigh, cou’ it sune, 

Cow’ it in the month o’ June, 
Stoo it ere it’s in the blume, 

Cou’ the nettle early. 
Cow’ it by the auld wa’s, 

Cow’ it where the sun ne’er fa’s, 
Stoo it when the day daws, 

Cou’ the nettle early. 
Auld huik wi’ no ae tuith, 

Cow’ the nettle, stoo the nettle, 
Auld gluive wi’ leather loof, 

Cou’ the nettle early. 


Cow’ in this rhyme is cull: stoo has 
nearly the same meaning, bat it is 
a more forcible expression, says 
Chambers. 

In the following we have a Scot- 
tish child’s riddle on the nettle: 
“ Heg-beg adist the dike, and Heg- 
beg ayont the dike. If you touch 
Heg-beg, Heg-beg will gar you 
fyke.” There is an English ver- 
sion of this rhyme, as old as the 
seventeenth century, to be found in 
MS. Harl. 1792 :— 

‘‘ Hitty Pitty within the wall, 

Hitty Pitty without the wall ; 
If you touch Hitty Pitty, 
Hitty Pitty will bite you.” 


The nettle is held in Germany to 
cure burns. It is also believed 
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to be a protector from thunder- 
bolts. 

The PLantTaInN merits being 
called a wayside plant, if ever any 
one did. A popular name for it, 
indeed, is way-bred, sometimes 
given as way-bread. Through its 
haunting the track of man with 
such constancy, a superstition has 
arisen in Germany that it was once 
a maiden who watched by the road- 
side for her lover. Whilst she was 
on the look-out she was changed 
into a flower, and ever since it has 
been her pleasure, in the form of 
the plantain, to haunt the beaten 
path. Only once in seven years 
she becomes a bird, either the 
cuckoo, or the “ cuckoo’s servant,’ 
which is said to follow its master 
everywhere. The latter part of 
this belief is a piece of Devonshire 
folk-lore. 

In Aargau the plantain is said to 
have the power of disordering the 
wits. It is there called irrwurzel, 
a name equivalent to irrkraut. 

The Ribworth Plantain is used 
in Berwickshire for purposes of 
love-divination. The lads and lasses 
who would peer into the future take 
two “kemps,”’ i.e, spikes, of this 
plant, which must be in full bloom 
strip them of the flowers, wrap them 
in a dock-leaf, and lay them beneath 
a stone. One represents the lad, 
the other the lass. If, next morn- 
ing, the spikes appear in blossom, 
then there will be “Aye love 
between them twa.” A rite of 
much the same kind has been prac- 
tised in Northamptonshire. Wit- 
ness the following lines from Clare’s 
Shepherds’ Calendar :— 


“‘ Or, trying simple charms and spells, 
Which rural superstition tells, 

They pull the little blossom threads 
From out the knotweed’s button heads, 
And put the husk, with many a smile, 
In their white bosoms for a while. 
Then, if they guess aright, the swain 
Their love’s sweet fancies try to gain, 
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*Tis said that ere it lies an hour 
*T will blossom with a second flower, 
And, from the bosom’s handkerchief, 
Bloom as it ne'er had lost a leaf. 


And this is all that is to be said 
about “ Plantain ribbed, that heals 
the reaper’s wounds.” 

In speaking of ferns in my last 
article I would have discussed the 
Moonwort, had it not appeared 
that its magical properties could be 
better treated apart from those 
common to nearly the whole fern 
family. ‘That special wonder-work- 
ing powers have been ascribed to it 
is no doubt due to the singular form 
of the pinne. We find it has often 
been remarked that all those plants 
whose leaves bore even a fancied 
resemblance to the moon—and the 
name clearly indicates that this was 
the case in the present instance— 
were formerly looked upon with 
superstitious reverence. 

Coles, in his ‘Introduction to the 
Knowledge of Plants” (1656), tells 
us: “It is said, yea, and believed 
by many, that moonwort will open 
the locks wherewith dwelling-houses 
are made fast, if it be put into the 
key-hole ; as also that it will loosen 
the locks, fetters, and shoes from 
those horses’ feet that go on the 
places where it groweth, and of this 
opinion was Master Culpepper, who, 
though he raileth against supersti- 
tion in others, yet had enough of it 
himself, as may appear by his story 
of the Earl of Essex, his horses, 
which, being drawn up in a body, 
many of them lost their shoes upon 
White Downe, in Devonshire, neare 
Tiverton, because moonwort grows 
upon heaths.” 

Culpepper, in the passage alluded 
to in such severe terms by Coles, 
says that country people of his 
acquaintance called the moonwort, 
“ Unshoe-the-horse.” 

There are many references to this 
peculiar superstition in old writers. 
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Wither, in his “ Abuses Stript and 

Whipt,” mentions it :— 

“There is an herb, some say, whose 
virtue’s such, 


It in the pasture, only with a touch 
Unshoes the new-shod steed.” 


Drayton has a passage in which 
he speaks of “ Enchanting lunarie” 
as “in sorcery excelling,” and Syl- 
vester, in his curious translation of 
Du Bartas, thus quaintly alludes to 
its magical potency :— 

‘‘ Horses that, feeding on the grassie 
hills, 

Tread upon Moonwort with their 
hollow heeles ; 

Though lately shod, at night go bare- 
foot home, 

Their masters musing where their shoes 
become: 

O Moonwort! tell us where thou hidest 
the smith, 

Hammer, and pincers thou unshoost 
them with ? 

Alas! what lock or iron engine is’t 

That can thy subtle secret strength 
resist, 

Sith the best farrier cannot set a shoo 


So sure, but thou (so shortly) canst 
undo?” 


Chaucer also alludes to the use of 
moonwort in incantations. 

It was a superstition of the al- 
chemists in former times, though 
whether it ever became an article of 
popular lore is not so certain, that 
moonwort was good for converting 
quicksilver into pure silver. “But,” 
says Parkinson, with a sigh, appa- 
rently of disappointment, “all these 
tales were but the breath of idle- 
headed persons, which divers to 
their cost and loss of time and 
labour have found true.” 

Some ancient writers considered 
among the virtues of moonwort that 
of curing insanity. 

It is as well to add that persons 
have now and again, in these latter 
days, confounded the magical moon- 
wort with the common “ Honesty” 
of our rustic gardens. This is quite 
a mistake. The old wonder-work- 


ing plant is the little fern Botry- 
chium lunaria. 

Mveworrhada strangereputation 
in ancient times, for preventing 
weariness. Coles,in his Introduction 
says that, “if a footman take mug- 
wort and put it in his shoes in the 
morning, he may go forty miles 
before noon, and not be weary.” 
Long before his day, Pliny had 
remarked this and much more about 
the plant. “The traveller, or way- 
faring man,” says Pliny, “ that hath 
the herb tied about him, feeleth no 
wearisomeness at all; and he can 
never be hurt by any poysonsome 
medicine, by any wild beast, neither 
yet by the sun itself.” 

But this is not all that is to be 
said about it. Referring to mugwort 
and plaintain, Thomas Hill, in his 
‘*Naturaland Artificial Conclusions,” 
describes the virtue of a rare coal 
thatis to be found under them butone 
hour in the day, and one day in the 
year. ‘“ Divers authors,” he says, 
“affirm concerning the verity and 
virtue of this cole, viz., that it is 
only to be found on Midsummer 
Eve, just at noon, under every root 
of plantain and mugwort; the effects 
whereof are wonderful: for whoso- 
ever weareth or beareth the same 
about with them, shall be freed from 
the plague, fever, ague, and sundry 
other diseases. And one author 
especially writeth, and constantly 
averreth, that he never knew any 
that used to carry of this marvellous 
cole about them, who ever were, to 
his knowledge, sick of the plague, 
or (indeed) complained of any other 
maladie.” 

This truly wonderful coal was 
also used for love divination. When 
Aubrey chanced to be walking be- 
hind Montague House, at twelve 
o’clock on the day of St. John the 
Baptist, 1694, he saw about twenty- 
two young women, most of them 
well dressed, and apparently, all 
very busy, weeding. He was in- 
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formed that they were looking for a 
coal under the root of a plantain, 
to put beneath their heads that night, 
when they would be sure to dream 
of their future husbands. The find- 
ing of the coal, he was assured, was 
to be at that day and at that hour. 

A rather matter-of-fact explana- 
tion of this hidden treasure is given 
in an old book published in 1675. 
The author explains, to the confu- 
sion of the superstitious, that the 
coal is nothing but an old dead root, 
and that it may be found almost any 
day and hour one likes to look for 
it. 

Sea-southernword or mugwort 
sometimescorrupted into ‘“‘muggons” 
was once a favourite prescription 
amongst the peasants in Scotland 
for consumption. To this, reference 
is made in a Renfrewshire story, 
which represents a mermaid rising 
from the sea as a funeral procession 
wound along the shore of the Frith 
of Clyde, above Port Glasgow, 
bearing to the tomb the body of a 
young woman who had died of con- 
sumption. The mermaid, in solemn 
tones, uttered these words :— 

“Tf they wad drink nettles in March, 
And eat muggons in May, 
Sae mong braw maidens 
Wadna gany to the clay.” 

A Galloway mermaid is also re- 
ported by tradition, to have called 
attention to this property of south- 
ernwood. A charming girl, whom 
consumption had brought to the 
brink of the grave, was lamented 
by her lover. In a vein of reno- 
vating sweetness, the good mermaid 
sung to him:— 

‘*Wad ye let the bonnie May die in 
your hand, 

And the Mugwort flowering i’ the 

land?” 

He cropped and pressed the flower 
tops, and administered the juice to 
his fair mistress, who arose and 
blessed the bestower for the return 
of health. 
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The folk-lore of the CarnaTION 
is neither extensive nor important. 
It was a flower often worn of old 
by two betrothed persons as a token 
of their engagement. To this, allu- 
sion is made by Spenser, when he 
says— 

‘‘ Bring coronations and sops-in-wine, 
Worn of paramours.” 


“ Coronation” was the old form 
of carnation, and the plant was so 
called from its being used in chap- 
lets. Sops-in-wine, alluded to in 
Spenser’s lines, were a species of 
flower amongst the smaller kind of 
gilli-flowers or pinks, They got 
their name from being used to fla- 
vour wine. 

We come toa much more enter- 
taining plant when we turn to the 
Rosemary. Its name, to begin 
with, has a pleasant, poetic turn. 
Rosmarinus, asit is botanically styled, 
signifies “‘ dew of the sea,” and it is 
so called, it has been suggested, 
from its fondness for the sea-beat 
shore. It is the “elle grin” (elve’s- 
green), of Denmark, and the “ Ale- 
crim” of Spain, where, says a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, 
“the name seems to be a corruption 
of the true Northern word intro- 
duced by the Gothic conquerors.” 

_Rosemary was very commonly, 
long ago, used at funerals, along 
with sprigs of ivy, laurel, and other 
evergreens, as an emblem of the 
soul’s immortality. This might be 
illustrated by many passages in old 
writers. For instance, in the second 
part of Dekker’s “ Honest Whore,” 
1630:—-* My winding sheete was 
taken out of lavender to be struck 
with rosemary.” In Romeo and 
Juliet (Act iv,, se. v.), Shakespeare 
makes Friar Lawrence say— 

‘‘Dry up your tears, and stick your 
rosemary 

On this fair corse.” 

Misson, in his “ Travels,’ (p. 91), 
says that when the funeral procession 
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is ready to set out “ they nail up the 
coffin, and a servant presents the 
company with sprigs of rosemary ; 
every one takes a sprig and carries 
it in his hand till the body is put 
into the grave, at which time they 
all throw, in their sprigs after it.” 
And, lastly, for it is worse than 
useless to be tedious, Gay, in his 
* Pastorals,” tells how— 

“To show their love, the neighbours 

far and near, 
Followed with wistful looks the dam- 
sel’s bier, 
Sprigged rosemary the lads and lasses 
ore, 

While dismally the parson walked 

before.” 

The plant was not only devoted 
to the sad business of attendance on 
funerals; it used to be worn at wed- 
dings. To this we have an allusion 
in the lines of Herrick :-— 

‘The rosemarie branch 
Grow for two ends, it matters not at 
all— 
Be’t for my bridall or my buriall.” 


When employed at weddings it 
was gilt, like oak-leaves on king 
Charles’ Day. 

After marriage it used to be a 
common saying that if rosemary 
flourished in the garden, it was quite 
clear “ that the lady ruled the roast.” 
A correspondent of Notes and Que- 
ries (1st series, vi. 123), mentions 
his being in a garden in Hertford- 
shire, where the worthy cottager 
pointed to a specimen of the plant, 
and said, ‘That be rosemary, sir, 
and they do say that it only grows 
where the missus is master, and it 
do grow here, like wildfire.” 

Rosemary was thought at one time 
to strengthen the memory, and in 
consequence of this belief it became 
the symbol of remembrance amougst 
friends and lovers. “ Rosemary,” 
said one to another, 

‘* Rosemarie is for remembrance 
Between us daie and night, 
Wishing that I might alwaies have 
You present in my sight.” 
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And Ophelia, in her madness, gave 
rosemary to her brother. ‘ There’s 
rosemary, that’s for remembrance ; 
pray, love, remember.” 

We get a general view of the use 
of rosemary in the seventeenth cen- 
tury from Hacket’s “ Marriage 
Present,” 1607. ‘“ The last of the 
Flowers,” he says, “is the rosemary 
(Rosmarinus, the rosemary is for 
married men), the which by name, 
nature, and continued use, man 
challengeth as properly belonging to 
himselfe. It overtoppeth all the 
flowers in the garden, boasting man’s 
rule. It helpeth the braine, streng- 
theneth the memorie, and is very 
medicinable for the head. Another 
property of the rosemary is, it affects 
the heart. Let this Ros Marinus, 
this Flower of Men, Ensign of your 
Wisdome, Love, and Loyaltie, be 
carried not only in your Hands but 
in your Heads and Hearts.” 

In addition to these notions there 
was one that the rosemary kept off 
thieves, and another that, wouderful 
to relate, it could make old folks 
young again. Of this latter power 
we have a story in an English 
poem, on the virtues of rosemary, 
printed by Wright and Halliwell, 
“ Reliquie Antique,” i. 195. There 
was once, says Galiene—in whom 
we are to recognize the wise physi- 
cian Galen—a gouty and crooked 
old queen, who looked back to her 
dancing days with longing, and not 
unnatural regret. So— 

‘Of rosemarye she took six pounde, 
And ground it well in a stownde,’ 
and then mixed it with water, in 
which she bathed thrice a day. And 
she was very careful afterwards to 
anoint her head with ‘gode balm.’ 
Her old flesh fell away, her wrinkles 
disappeared, and she became so 
young, tender, and fresh, that she 

began to look out for a husband. 

At Christmas, rosemary used fre- 
quently to be employed tor decorative 
purposes, 
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In Thuringia it is twined with 
bridal wreaths, and is also worn at 
confirmations. In some places it is 
used for fortelling inloveaffairs. The 
method of employing it may as well 
be related for the benefit of those 
maidens who desire to see their fu- 
ture husbands. On St. Agnes’ Day 
take a sprig of rosemary and one of 
thyme, and sprinkle them thrice 
with water. In the evening put the 
rosemary in one shoe and the thyme 
in another: place the shoes on each 
side of the bed and, when you go to 
rest, repeat :— 

«St. Agnes that’s to lover’s kind, 
Come, ease the troubles of my mind.” 

The future husband is sure to 
appear; at least they say so. 

Butler, in Hudibras, has the fol- 
lowing allusion to our plant (Part 
ii. canto i. v. 145-8) :— 

‘¢ A Persian emp’ror whipped his gran- 
nam, 
The sea his mother Venus came on ; 
And hence some rev'rend men ap- 
prove 
Of rosemary in making love.” 


Zachary Grey has a note on this 
passage : “As Venus was reported 
to have sprung from the foam of 
the sea, Butler intimates that Rose- 
mary (Rosmarinus), or sea-dew, as 
resembling in a morning the dew of 
the sea, was in use in making love.” 

A Spanish proverb indicates that 
in Spain rosemary is considered as 
connected with love. 

‘* Quien pasa por romero, y no lo quiere 
coger 

Ni tiene amores ni los quiere tener ! ” 

This has been freely translated :— 
‘‘Who passeth by the rosemarie, 

And careth not to take a spraye 

For woman’s love no care has he, 

Nor shall he, though he live for 


aye!” 


Let us now enter the forest, to 
find there bolder superstitions, as 
one might expect, than those ‘we 
have lately been noting. We pause, 
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first of all, before the sombre Pine, 
a tree whose presence is awe-inspi- 
ring, and whose neighbourhood 
seems fit for wild thoughts. 

The Pine was consecrated of old 
to Poseidon and Dionysus. In later 
times it found a place in Christian 
tradition ; for its wood was, accord- 
ing to the medieval tradition, one of 
the three of which the cross of our 
Redeemer was made. The other 
two were Cedar and Cypress. Before 
their employment on Calvary, they 
had long grown together, forming a 
single tree of marvellous beauty. 
Under it David composed his psalms 
and bewailed his sins. As a result, 
partly of this legend and partly of 
the place occupied by it in ancient 
mythology, the pine has been held 
sacred and mysterious by many na- 
tions. 

In Sweden, pine lights are kin- 
dled on Christmas Eve. In Silesia, 
the tree is called “Frau Fichte,” 
and is credited with extraordinary 
healing powers. A Bohemian super- 
stition represents it as powerful to 
render one shot-proof, and on this 
account it is much esteemed by 
poachers. ‘The way in which one 
is to be rendered invulnerable is 
this: find on St. John’s Eve pine 
cones on the top of a tree, creep 
round them, take them home, and 
eat a kernel every day one may wish 
specially to be out of danger of shot- 
wounds. No shot then can do one 
injury for twenty-four hours. Mr, 
Conway, writing in 1870, mentions 
that he had lately seen sprigs of pine 
stuck on the railway carriages bear- 
ing the German soldiers into France 
at the beginning of the Franco- 
Prussian war. No doubt this was 
the practical application of a super- 
stitidus notion. 

Besides helping to ward off bul- 
lets, the Bohemians say that the 
pine is very favourable to strength, 
and that, with a view to acquiring 
extra vigour, a branch of a young 
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tree, trained to grow in a hoop, 
should be worn round the neck. 

In some parts of Germany, pine 
boughs adorned with variegated 
paper and spangles are carried about 
by children, who sing as they walk 
in procession. The boughs are 
afterwards hung up over stable- 
doors, to keep trouble from the 
cattle. 

Here and there in a pine forest 
one sees branches quite curled to- 
gether, having almost the appearance 
of nests. When it rains, it is said 
in North Germany, persons should 
be careful not to pass under these 
branches, for whoever is touched by 
a rain-drop falling from a nest will, 
in the night, be oppressed with the 
Murrane, the Wendish name for 
the nightmare, 

Gout may be easily cured, the 
Thuringian peasants believe, by 
climbing a young pine-tree, and 
tying a knot in its topmost shoot, 
saying, “‘ Pine, I bind here the gout 
that pains me,” 

In the highlands of Scotland the 
pine is the badge of the MacGregors. 

From the pine we pass easily to 
the Fir, and many popular beliefs 
regarding the former tree seem to 
be common to the latter also. We 
must not look for botanical distinc- 
tions in connection with old super- 
stitions. The botany of the framers 
of folk-lore was not of a very 
scientific kind. 

The sanctity of the fir, it has been 
conjectured, began with its use in 
the formation of the ceiling of Solo- 
mon’stemple. But this is extremely 
doubtful. This much only is certain, 
that, in company with the pine, it 
was at an early period of history 
held in greatreverence. In France, 
for example, it was regarded with 
such esteem that St. Martin met 
with the strongest possible opposi- 
tion when he proposed the destruc- 
tion of the holy fir groves, 

With the Germans the fir is the 
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genuine Christmas-tree. They 
identify it with the apostolic labours 
of St. Maternus, one of the earliest, 
if not the very first of the preachers 
of the Gospel amongst them. A 
legend is related of his sleeping under 
a fir-tree, and of a miracle that 
occurred on that occasion. 

During the Christmas festivities 
of the Hartz most heathenish songs 
are sung by the girls as they dance 
round a fir, upon which are hung 
various ornaments, variegated eggs, 
flowers, and such like. This, some 
say, illustrates the true origin of the 
Christmas-tree—“ the normal Santa 
Claus being, no doubt, a representa- 
tive of the demon who was supposed 
to be ‘treed’ in the branches, where 
he had sought refuge from the gene- 
ral desolation. Having been sur- 
rounded, he must bestow his gifts.” 

Two curious notions may be 
mentioned here regarding the lights 
on a Christmas-tree. In Voigtland 
it is held that their number should 
be even in order to secure good 
luck. And in Anspach people say 
that if any one is to die during the 
year, his shadow, as cast by these 
lights, will be headless. 

The fir is a certain safeguard 
against lightning. To keep thunder, 
says an old Northern piece of folk- 
lore, from falling on a house, take a 
piece of fir on Christmas Eve and 
stick it in the fire, and before it is 
quite burned out withdraw it, and 
put what remains under the bed. 

Stewart, in his “ Popular Super- 
stitions of the Highlanders,” re- 
marks that it was thought lucky to 
carry about one’s person a piece of 
torch fir. Oddly enough, we meet 
a somewhat similar superstition in 
the gold mines of California. The 
miners there tip a cone with the 
first gold they find, and keep it for 
luck. 

Pliny speaks of the fir as a 
funereal tree (Nat. Hist. xvi. 10). 
This melancholy association probably 
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took its rise from the legend that, 
on the metamorphosis of Atys intoa 
fir, Cybele sat mourning under the 
tree, until Zeus promised that it 
should remain evergreen. It some- 
times assists in foretelling death. 
Lupton, in the third book of his 
“Thousand Notable Things,” says, 
‘STf a firr-tree be touched, withered, 
or burned with lightening, it signifies 
that the Master or Mistress thereof 
shall shortly dye.” 

In Suabia there is asaying that if 
one would see witches he should 
make a small milking-stool of fir- 
wood, and on Christmas Eve look 
through the three holes made for 
inserting its legs, into achurch. All 
the witches of the neighbourhood 
will then be seen sitting inverted, 
with milk-pails on their heads. 

A fir legend, quoted by Thorpe, 
deserves preservation. With it I 
shall draw to a close this discussion 
of pines and firs. It belongs to 
the Hiibichenstein, a mysterious 
tree-clad hill of the Hartz—a hill 
which, according to some, floated to 
its present site at the time of the 
Deluge; and, according to others, 
was found by a giant in his shoe, 
and shook out there. It was haunted 
by the Giibich, the king of the 
dwarfs, who bestowed gréat riches 
on those to whom he was well dis- 
posed. Very long ago a poor miner 
in Grund, after an illness, found 
himself and his family at the point 
of starvation. In this extremity the 
wife resolved on going to the forest 
and gathering a basketful of fir- 
cones, in the fond hope of selling 
them. In the wood she met a little 
old man with a snow-white beard, 
and clad in a singular garb, who 
asked what ailed her. She told: 
He gave some good, friendly counsel, 
and said that if she wished for good 
fir-cones she had only to go to the 
Hiibichenstein, and be afraid of 
nothing. 

The woman went on as instructed. 
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No sooner had she begun her search 
than fir-cones fell about her on 
every side in such numbers that she 
got quite frightened and ran away. 
All the cones, however, had fallen 
into her basket. On her way home 
the basket grew heavier and heavier, 
for the cones proved to be pure 
silver. She and her husband came to 
the conclusion that the little nan 
was no other than the Giibich, who, 
they knew well, had helped many a 
poor person. The next day the 
wife went out again to the wood, and 
there fell in a second time with the 
littleoldman. Hetoldherthathe was 
indeed the king of the dwarfs, and 
gave her a bunch of plants, by virtue 
of which her husband was restored 
to health. The silver cones were 
melted down, and the miner’s family 
became immensely rich. One of the 
cones was preserved by them as a 
remembrance, and may be seen in 
Grund, it is said, to this day. 

The Aspen is a tree which a 
legend about as widespread as 
Christianity insists on connecting 
with last hours of our blessed Lord. 
The legend has for its object the 
explanation of the ceaseless trembling 
of the aspen leaves, and may be said 
to exist in two separate forms. Ac- 
cording to the first, the shivering 
of the tree is a punishment it under- 
goes for its pride in refusing to bow 
to our Saviour when all the other 
trees of the forest bent before him. 
It plays the same part amongst the 
trees that the Wandering Jew does 
amongst men. The Judgment Day 
alone can put an end to its torment. 
By the other version of the legend, 
the agitation of the leaves is ac- 
counted for by affirming that the 
cross of our Lord was made of aspen 
wood, and that the aspens of our 
day shiver with horror in sympathy 
with the mother tree. 

In Russia it is said that Judas 
hanged himself on an aspen, and 
that the tree trembles at that recol- 
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lection, and not at having played 
either a discreditable or an unwel- 
come part in the life of Christ. 

It is held in Russia that the right 
wood to lay on a witch’s grave is 
aspen; the dead sorceress is then 
prevented from riding abroad. 

“To tremble like an aspen leaf,” 
is one of the oldest of English pro- 
verbial phrases. The tree also 
furnishes a proverb to the folk-lore 
of the seasons : 


‘¢ When the aspen leaves are no bigger 
than your nail 
Is the time to look out for truff and 
peel.” 


We come now to the Asn, a tree 
of so weird a character that one can 
hardly speak of it without lowering 
one’s voice, and feeling subdued. A 
subtle sympathy seems to exist be- 
tween it and man, and from the 
earliest times it has cast a spell over 
human imagination. This may be 
the result either of its beauty or of 
its usefulness—for the former is so 
great as to make it fully deserve the 
poetic title of the “ Venus of the 
Woods,” and the latter is so con- 
siderable that it bears the familiar 
name of ‘the husbandman’s tree.” 
Most likely it was its beauty that 
first captivated man, for loveliness 
has a stronger influence than utility, 
let who will deny it. 

Of old the ash was dedicated to 
the god of war. This was appro- 
priate enough, for the toughness 
of its wood renders the ash very 
serviceable for the manufacture of 
weapons. 

Amongst all the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian nations the ash was 
sacred. In the “ Prose Edda” we 
are told that the first man was made 
out of a log of ash-wood, which 
was found one day lying on the sea- 
shore by the three sons of the giant 
Bor, of whom Odin was the eldest. 

The court of the Northern gods 
was ordinarily kept under a great 
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ash-tree (yggdrasil), and it was 
there that they distributed justice. 


This ash, says the Northern my- 
thology, is the tree of the world, and 
the greatest of alltrees. It rises ever- 
green, and all glittering with dew, its 
branches covering the surface of the 
earth, and its top reaching to the high- 
est heaven. It has three roots, and 
below them lie the cold land of Hela— 
the place of torture—the land of the 
Hrim-thyrs, or frost-giants, and the 
middle earth, the land of mortals. An 
eagle, far-seeing and much kenning, 
sits on its branches, with a hawk perched 
between its eyes. At its foot lies 
Nidheogg, the worm of the abyss, and 
up and down the tree runs a squirrel 
bearing the words of the eagle to the 
worm, From under one of its roots 
springs a fountain in which Wisdom 
lies concealed. Near the fountain 
stands a very beauteous dwelling, out 
and in which go three maidens—Urd, 
Verdandi, and Skuld—the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future. ‘These three 
daily draw water from their mysterious 
well, and water the ash-tree; this 
water keeps up the beauty of its 
foliage, and, after having refreshed its 
leaves, falls back again to the earth, 
where it forms the dew of which the 
bees make their honey. 

But this noble, ancient tree ‘ drees 
a heavy weird.” Four harts are always 
biting at its buds; decay has attacked 
its sides; and more serpents than 
tongue can tell poison its roots. Under 
it is hidden the horn Gidll (Giallar- 
horn) belonging to Heimdall, who acts 
as the watchman of the gods. He sits, 
we are told, at the end of heaven, 
to guard the bridge of the gods 
from the mountain giants, and in 
the course of his long watching is often 
wet through with rain. He needs less 
sleep than a bird, hears the grass grow 
on the ground, and the wool on the 
sheep, and sees as well by night as by 
day for a hundred miles around him. 
As for his horn—just now it is out of 
his grasp and lying under the ash, but 
when he does get it to blow, its sound 
will be heard through all worlds, and 
the tree will tremble. Yggdrasil will 
be burned by the fire of Surtr. But it 
will be renewed when the new earth, 
adorned with green meadows, springs 
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from the bosom of the waves, and the 
gods will again gather beneath its 
branches, 

‘* Explanations of this piece of North- 
ern mythology,” says the writer of an 
article in the Quarterly Review (vol. 114, 
p- 224),‘* have been attempted at great 
ength,anda wonderful amount of learn- 
ing has been poured out on the subject. 
The eagle has been thought to repre- 
sent heaven or the air, and the 
squirrel the vapours that float per- 
petually over the surface of the 
earth. But whilst it is sufficiently 
clear that the tree is a symbol of the 
universe, its various accompaniments 
are by no means easy of interpretation. 
In the whole the doomed character of 
the Northern religion—reflecting the 
sombre skies, and the deep, gloomy 
forests under which it was born and 
nurtured—is strongly apparent. The 
tree suffers innumerable evils ; the 
whole creation ‘ groans together’ until 
its final renovation after the ‘ twilight 
of the gods,’ and the great fire of Surtr. 
Ygegdrasil (the etymology is so obscure 
that we will not attempt to explain it) 
suggests in effect far higher realities 
than it was meant to symbolize, and we 
can with difficulty escape the convic- 
tion that some of its imagery may have 
been borrowed from the stores of the 
remoter East.” 

Most of the superstitions con- 
nected with the ash may, with 
considerable probability, be traced 
back to this tree of the universe. 
When the North was Christianized, 
and the Norse deities transformed 
into demons and witches, the ash 
was supposed to be their favourite 
tree. It is a common notion that 
witches pluck branches from the 
ash on which to ride through the 
air. And in Oldenburg it is said, 
that on St. John’s Day the ash 
appears without its red berries, be- 
cause on the previous night the 
witches have eaten them on their 
way to the orgies of Walpur- 
gisnacht. 

The Christmas-tree, according to 
the learned Finn Magnussen, is a 
representative in modern times 
of the great Yggdrasil; but this is a 
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supposition to which nothing more 
than a slight degree of probability 
can be attached. 

It is a conjecture, to which much 
more likelihood is attached, that it 
was because of the sacred character 
of the ash that our Saxon fore- 
fathers so frequently planted it 
about outlying thropes and granges. 
On the borders of the Devonshire 
moors, and on the high grounds of 
Hampshire — the strongholds of 
Saxon tradition—we find still many 
groups of knotted ash-trees. 

In love divination the leaves of 
the ash are of considerable service. 
Triple leaves, plucked at random 
from the tree, are placed by country 
maids in their bosoms in order to 
procure dreams of their future hus- 
bands. With the even ash leaf, 
too, there isan interesting and pic- 
turesque form of divination. It may 
be as well, however, first of all, to 
explain that an even ash leaf is one 
with an equal number of sprays or 
leaflets on each side of its stem. 
Ordinarily, as every one knows, 
there is an odd leaflet at the end of 
the stalk. A girl plucks an even ash 
leaf, and goes on her way saying— 

** An even ash I hold in my hand, 

The first I meet is my true man.” 


If she meets a young man after a 
little time he will be her future 
husband ; if she does not, she puts 
the leaf in her glove, saying, — 
‘* This even ash I hold in my glove, 
The first I meet is my true love.” 


She walks a little distance; if 
then she meets a young man, he is to 
be her partner in life; if not, she 
places the leaf in her bosom, say- 
ing,— 
“This even ash I hold in my bosom, 
‘The first I meet is my husband.” 


Then she walks and hopes till she 
comes to him. In the West of 
England the “four-leaved clover” is 
associated with the “even ash 
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leaf,” and it is on the conjunction 
of the two that the whole virtue of 
the charm depends. The Devon- 
shire rhyme is— 
*‘ An even-leaved ash, 
And a four-leaved clover, 


You'll see your true love 
’Fore the day is over.” 


This superstition connected with 
the even ash appears to be also 
known in Wales. Owen, in his 
Welch Dictionary, voce Cyniver, 
mentions “a play in which the 
youth of both sexes seek for an 
even-leaved sprig of the ash, and 
the first of either sex that finds one 
calls out ‘ Cyniver,’ and is answered 
by the first of the other that 
succeeds, and these two, if the 
omen fails not, are to be joined 
in wedlock.” 

At Taunton there is a curious 
custom annually observed, namely, 
an “ash fagot ball.” The fagot 
is bound with three withes, and 
these withes are chosen to represent 
them by the young people present. 
By the breaking of the first withe it 
is held to be decided who is to be 
first married. 

Some miscellaneous superstitions 
connected with the ash now deserve 
our attention, in Somersetshire, and 
other regions where Arthurian 
legends are very strong, the “ ashen 
fagot” has great prominence amongst 
the Christmas customs. There is an 
idea abroad in such places that mis- 
fortune will overtake the house in 
which it is not annually burned, In 
Derbyshire, when the fagot is 
burned on Christmas Eve, it is made 
of small sticks bound together by a 
cord or withes. People say there 
that the ceremony is in commemo- 
ration of the fact that our Lord, 
when born, was dressed by a fire of 
ash sticks, 

Numerous reptiles, it is said, are 
never known to rest under theshadow 
of an ash ; and a single blow from an 
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ash stick, according to a popular 
notion, is instant death to an adder: 
struck by any other wand it retains 
marks of life till the sun goes down. 
A superstition is mentioned by 
Froschmiiusler that a snake will 
rather go into the fire than under 
the shade of an ash. In Cornwall it 
is held that no kind of snake is ever 
found even near an ash, and that a 
branch of the tree will prevent a 
snake from coming near one. In 
Devonshire it is said, that if a circle 
be traced with an ashen staff round 
a sleeping viper, it cannot pass out 
of it. These superstitions are all 
part of a very wide-spread and old 
belief. We find the antipathy of 
the serpent tribe to the ash referred 
to as far back as the days of Pliny. 
That ancient naturalist records, from 
personal knowledge, ‘‘ that if a ser- 
pent be so encompassed by a fence 
of ash leaves that he cannot escape 
without passing through fire, he will 
prefer the fire rather than come in 
contact with the leaves.” 

There is a proverb in the mid- 
land counties that if there are no 
keys or seed on the ash-trees, there 
will be no king within the twelve- 
month. This is in allusion to the 
ash never being wholly destitute of 
keys. 

Another popular notion connected 
with the ash is, that a carriage 
whose axle is made of it goes more 
swiftly than any other. 

In cases of bodily ailment the ash 
has a wonderful reputation. In 
Germany, for example, its sap tap- 
ped on certain days in spring is 
drank as a remedy for the bite of 
serpents. It is one of the customs 
of the Highlands of Scotland to give 
ash sap to new-born children. This 
is done partly because the sap acts 
as an astringent, and partly as a 
protection against witches and 
fairies, the tree being there believed 
to have a wonderful property of 
resisting the attacks of supernatural 
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beings. This is a virtue which the 
common ash shaies with the rowan 
or mountain ash, a tree which we 
shall notice presently. 

The following charm for curing 
warts, by the assistance of the ash, 
is given in Mr. Halliwell’s “ Popular 
Rhymes,” &c., p. 208 :—** Whoever 
will charm away a wart must take a 
pin, and go to an ash-tree. He 
must then cross the wart with the 
pin three times, and, after each 
crossing, repeat,— 


‘* Ash-tree, ashen-tree, 
Pray buy this wart of me!” 


After this it is necessary to stick the 
pin in the trunk, and the wart will 
soon disappear and grow on the 
tree instead. Care is to be taken 
that all this is done secretly, or no 
good will come of it. 

A very odd performance is gone 
through in many country districts in 
England with weak, rickety, and 
ruptured children, in hopes to restore 
them to health. They are drawn 
through a slit in an ash sapling, and 
the slit portions are afterwards 
bound up, in the belief that as they 
unite the child will recover. 

White, in his “History of Sel- 
borne,” informs us that “in a farm- 
yard, near the middle of the village, 
stands at this day (an. 1789) a row 
of pollard ashes, which, by the seams 
and long cicatrices down their sides, 
manifestly show that, in former 
times, they have been cleft asunder. 
These trees, when young and flex- 
ible, were severed and laid open 
by wedges, while ruptured children, 
stripped naked, were pushed through 
the apertures, under a persuasion 
that, by such a process, the poor 
babes would be cured of their in- 
firmity. As soon as the operation 
was over, the tree in the suffering 
part was plastered with loam, and 
carefully swathed up. If the part 
coalesced and soldered together, 
as usually fell out, where the 
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feat was performed with any 
adroitness at all, the party was 
cured ; but when the cleft continued 
to gape, the operation, it was sup- 
posed, would prove ineffectual. We 
have several persons now living in 
the village who, in their childhood, 
were supposed to be healed by this 
superstitious ceremony, derived 
down, perhaps, from our Saxon 
ancestors, who practised it before 
their conversion to Christianity.” 

Another well-known description 
of the operation is given by Sir 
John Cullum, who saw it twice per- 
formed. “A young ash-tree,” he 
says, “ was each time selected, and 
split longitudinally, about five feet; 
the fissure was kept open by my 
gardener, whilst the friend of the 
child, having first stripped him 
naked, passed him thrice through 
it, almost head foremost. As soon 
as the operation was performed, the 
wounded tree was bound up with 
a pack-thread, and, as the bark 
healed, the child was to recover.” 

In Cornwall sometimes the chil- 
dren are passed through the slit 
before sunrise, fasting; at other 
times the passing through is repeated 
nine times, and the child, it is said, 
is none the worse of being washed 
for three successive mornings in the 
dew from the leaves of the tree. 

It is believed in some places that 
ever after this superstitious proceed- 
ing the life of the patient depends 
on the life of the tree, and that, if 
the tree be cut down, he or she, 
however distant, will certainly die. 
It may be from this that a super- 
stition arises to the effect that it is 
very dangerous to break a bough 
from an ash-tree. 

Some say, it may be observed, 
that any tree will serve to pass a 
child through, but the ash is almost 
universally used for the purpose, 
No doubt the practice is fast dying 
out, but still it may be met with. 

Another rustic superstition con- 
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nected the ash with the shrew-mouse, 
and made the tree available for 
curing the maladies supposed by our 
forefathers to be caused by that in- 
nocent little creature. A shrew- 
mouse, it was believed, was of so hurt- 
ful a nature that if it but crept over 
a beast the unfortunate cow, horse, 
or sheep, was at once seized with 
grievous pains and loss of power in 
the limbs touched by it. To remedy 
this, recourse was had to a “ shrew- 
ash,” which shrew-ash obtained its 
virtue in the following way :—A 
deep hole was bored in an ash, and 
into the hole a poor devoted shrew- 
mouse was thrust alive ; it was then 
plugged up. “No doubt,” says 
White, speaking of the proceedings 
in his “ Natural History,” “ with 
several quaint incantations long 
since forgotten.” Of course, the 
shrew-mouse shortly died: the tree 
then became a wonderful “ shrew- 
ash,” and as such was looked on 
with no small veneration. If any 
animal was injuriously affected by a 
shrew-mouse, its limbs were touched 
gently by a twig or branch, and it 
was immediately cured. 

Of proverbs relating to the ash 
there is one upon the use of ash- 
wood for burning :— 

‘« Burn ash-wood green, 
’Tis a fire for a queen ; 
Burn ash-wood sear, 

*T will make a man swear.” 


That is to say, ash when green burns 
well, but when dry or withered badly 
enough. In Johnston’s “ Botany of 
the Eastern Borders ” the following 
rhyme is given, showing how, by the 
appearance of leaves on the ash, 
we may obtain a hint as to the 
weather :-— 
‘*1f the oak’s before the ash, 

Then you'll only get a splash ; 

If the ash precedes the oak, 

Then you may expect a soak,” 
The meaning of this, suggests Dr. 
Robert Chambers, in his “ Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland,” is, that “as 
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the ash foliates late and sheds its 
leaves early, so only in a compara- 
tively rare event are we to expect a 
tolerably dry season in this country.” 
In North Yorkshire it is an article 
of Folklore, that if the ash leaves 
before the oak we shall have a dry 
summer. ‘There is an old country 
proverb, a form of well-wishing— 
* May your foot-fall be by the root 
of an ash.” This, it has been sug- 
gested, has arisen by the fact that 
the ash is an excellent tree for 
draining the soil in its vicinity. 
The Mountain Asi is another tree 
of mystery, on which a notice of some 
length will by no means be thrown 
away. ‘The variety of names by 
which it is known suggest that it is 
a tree with a history of real interest 
to man. Sometimes it is called the 
quicken-tree, at others it goes under 
the names of quick beam, moun- 


tain service, witch- wood, witchen- 


tree, wiggen-tree, roan-tree, roun- 
tree, and | rowan. These last three 
synonymes are from the Norse 
tongue, and indicate, as has been 
conjectured by Grimm, its runic or 
mysterious character. And such a 
Name as witchen-tree points to its 
supposed anti-witchcraft properties, 
into the particulars of which we 
are about to enter, In the old North 
the mountain ash was called sorb, 
and was known as ‘ Thor's helper.” 
This title arose from a tradition that 
once, when the great god was jour- 
neying to the land of frost-giants, 
a river he had to cross was caused 
by a sorceress to overflow, and he 
only got safe to land by catching 
hold of some sorb bushes. There is 
a Northern proverb founded on this 
—‘‘ The sorb is Thor’s salvation.” 
The power of the mountain ash 
against witches is its chief point of 
interest: indeed, in this respect it 
stands conspicuous amongst the trees 
of the wood. In Wales, crosses 
made of the rowan used to be dis- 
tributed at certain festivals as a 
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protection from witchcraft and evil 
spirits. In the North of England its 
influence is still held to be very 
great. The smallest twig crossing 
a witch’s path, it is held, will 
effectually stop her career. 

You have an example in the 
old ballad “ Laidley Wood,” in the 
“Northumberland Garland :”— 
‘The spells were vain, the hag re- 

turned 

To the queen in sorrowful mood, 
Crying that witches have no power 

Where there is rown-tree wood.” 

If a witch is touched with a branch 
of this tree by a christened man, it 
is said that she will be the victim 
carried off by the devil when he 
comes next to claim his tribute ; for 
witches as well as fairies pay a teind 
to hell at intervals. In Yorkshire 
the rowan is planted near a house 
to scare witches off the premises. 

In Scotland this power was uni- 
versally acknowledged in the olden 
time, and, in many places, is still 
believed in. The following rhyme, 
with slight variations, is common 
over all Scotland :— 

*Rowan-tree and red thread 
Make the witches tyne (lose) their 
speed.” 
Sometimes it is said,— 
‘* Rowan, oak, and red thread, 

Keep the devils frae their speed.” 
And in the southern pastoral dis- 
tricts the form of the saying is— 

“ Black luggie, lammer bead, 

Rowan-tree and red thread, 
Put the witches to their speed.” 

The allusion here to red thread is 
illustrated by a writer in Notes and 
Queries (iv. 380), who mentions 
that, in the district of Buchan in 
Aberdeenshire, it is a common 
practice with the housewives to tie 
a piece of red worsted thread round 
their cows’ tails previous to turning 
them out to grass for the first time 
in spring. It secures the cattle, they 
say, from an evil eye, from being 
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elf-shot by the fairies, and other 
mishaps. Round children’s necks, 
in some places, a red thread or a 
rowan cross are hung to counteract 
the influence of supernatural beings. 

A Herefordshire tradition illus- 
trates the helplessness of the spirits 
of the air in presence of the quicken- 
tree. In the Castle of Penyard, in 
that county, two hogsheads’ full of 
money were concealed in an under- 
ground cellar, and kept there by 
supernatural force. A farmer un- 
dertook to bring them out, and for 
the purpose made use of twenty 
steers to draw down the iron door 
of the vault. When the door was 
a little opened he saw the casks, 
and on the top of one of them a 
jackdaw was sitting. “I believe I 
shall have them!” exclaimed the 
farmer. At that instant the door 
closed with a bang, and a voice was 
heard in the air— 


“ Had it not been 
For your quicken-tree goad, 
And your yew-tree pin, 
You and your cattle 
Had all been drawn in.” 


Such being the character of the 
rowan, it is not surprising to be told 
that, if one would have peaceful 
slumbers and be protected during 
sleep from the power of witches, he 
should have a mountain-ash branch 
over his bed-head. Upona journey, 
too, the wood is very serviceable. 
Carry a piece in your pocket, as they 
do in Yorkshire, to keep off evil 
spirits, and have the stick of your 
whip made of it, for 


“Tf your whipstick’s made of row’n 
You may ride your nag through any 
town.” 

Mr. Atkinson, in his “ Glossary of 
Cleveland Dialect,’’ mentions that 
it is not very long since farmers 
used to have whipstocks of rowan- 
tree wood. Rowan-tree gads they 
were called; and it was held that, 
supplied with them, there was no 
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chance of having one’s draught 
fixed, or one’s horses made restive 
by a witch. “ Woe to the lad,” says 
a proverb of the North of England, 
‘without a Rowan-tree gad.” 

It is mentioned by Dr. Robert 
Chambers, in his “ Popular Rhymes,” 
that David Ritchie, a deformed 
pauper, of Manor, and the original 
of Scott’s “ Black Dwarf,” always 
carried a piece of mountain-ash in 
his pocket, whilst his garden was 
full of plants of this tree. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, 
where the virtue of the ash is still 
believed in, we are informed that 
amongst the fishing population, in 
such boats as are rigged with sails, 
a pin of this wood, for fastening the 
halliards to, is held of indispensable 
necessity. 

About farm-houses it is supposed 
to be of the greatest possible service. 
A stick for driving cattle always 
ought to be made of mountain-ash 
wood. In the district of Buchan, in 
Aberdeenshire, a stick of ash is 
much preferred by the herd-boys, 
because, they say, in throwing it at 
their cattle it is sure not to strike 
on a vital part and, so kill or injure 
the animal, which a stick of any 
other wood might do. 

If there is any suspicion of witch- 
craft in the dairy, a twig of rowan- 
tree, bound with scarlet thread, 
should be laid in the byre. This is 
said in Scotland to be an effectual 
protection. In Berwick, when a 
dairymaid went with her catile to 
the shealing of summer pasture, 
she drove them with arod of rowan, 
which she carefully laid up over the 
door of the sheal-boothy, or summer- 
house, and drove them home again 
with the same. 

Lightfoot, in his “ Flora Scotica,” 
says that in Strathspey it was cus- 
tomary to make, on the first of May, 
a hoop of rowan-wood, and cause 
the sheep and lambs to pass through 
it, 
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In Norway, Denmark, and North 
Germany, rowan branches are put 
over stable doors to keep out flying 
dragons. In Westphalia the herds- 
man cuts, with a single stroke, a 
young sorb on which the sun has 
not that day shone, and with it 
strokes his cow on back, hip, and 
udder—exorcisms being intoned— 
and the cow is named. The animal 
is then expected to give plenty of 
milk. 

It is a North of England super- 
stition that, if the gude-wife churns 
for hours without making butter— 
in which case it is clear the cream 
is bewitched—the best thing to do 
is to get two small branches of the 
mountain-ash, stir the cream with 
one of these, and beat the cow with 
the other. The charm will then be 
broken, and the butter will come 
without delay. As an effectual 
preventative of the bewitching of 
the churn, the churn-staff should be 
made of ash. In Germany it is held 
to be indispensable for every house- 
wife to have a handle of the wood of 
the service (quicken) tree to her 
churn, An instructive tale is told 
of a man who, passing by a farm- 
house one morning, heard the people 
in it churning. But it seems they 
were attempting it without the 
rowan-handle. At the same time 
he saw a woman whom he knew, a 
witch by reputation, standing by the 
side of a running brook and churn- 
ing with a stick in the water. He 
went on to town, and, in the market- 
place, saw the same woman selling a 
large lump of butter. In the even- 
ing he again passed by the farm- 
house where he heard the sound 
of churning in the morning. They 
were still churning away. He went 
in, and told them they might as well 
leave oft : their labour was in vain, 
for the butter had been already 
sold in the neighbouring town. 

Long after the conversion of the 
North to Christianity it was com- 
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mon to have a bit of rowan-wood 
in the hull of every ship as a 
protection against lightening. Thor 
was expected never to direct a bolt 
against a tree that had saved him, 

The Icelanders have a notion 
that sorb and juniper are great 
enemies, and that, if one is planted 
on one side of a tree and the other 
on the other, they will spiit it. It 
is also held that if both be kept in 
the same house it will be burned 
down. It seems, however, to be 
elsewhere believed that, if used in a 
ship, rowan-wood will sink it, unless 
juniper be also found on board. 

Another Iceland superstition is 
that, when innocent persons are put 
to death, the mountain-ash spring 
up out of their graves. And it is 
said that on Christinas Eve lights 
emanate from it which nothing can 
put out. And the last belief I shall 
mention is that the wood of the 
rowan should never be used for fuel, 
for all who sit round a fire made of 
it will become enemies. 

It is remarkable that a tree of 
much the same appearance as the 
mountain-ash, and with much the 
same weird character, should be 
found existing in India. ‘Lhis we 
are told by Bishop Heber in his 
Journal.” 

Near Boitpoor, in Upper India, 
he says— 
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‘«T passed a fine tree of the Mimdsa, 
with leaves at a little distance so much 
resembling those of the mountain-ash, 
that I was for a moment deceived, and 
asked if it did not bring fruit? They 
answered, no; but that it was a very 
noble tree, being called ‘the imperial 
tree’ for its excellent properties; that 
it slept all night, and wakened, and was 
alive all day, withdrawing its leaves if 
any one attempted to touch them. 
Above all, however, it was useful as a 
preservative against magic; asprig worn 
in the turban, or suspended over the 
bed, was a perfect security against all 
spells, the evil eye, &c., insomuch as the 
most formidable wizard would not, if 
he could help it, approach its shade. 
One indeed, they said, who was very 
renowned for his power (like Loorinite 
in the Kehama) of killing plants and 
drying up their sap with a look, had 
come to this very tree and gazed on it 
intently, ‘ but,’ said the old man who 
told me this, with an air of triumph, 
‘ look as he might, he could do the tree 
no harm,’ a fact of which I made no 
question. I was amused and surprised 
to find the superstition, which in Eng- 
land and Scotland attaches to the 
rowan-tree, here applied to a tree of 
similar form. Which nation has been 
in this case the imitator, or from what 
common centre are all these common 
notions derived ?” 


Let us leave any attempt to answer 
this question of Bishop Heber’s for 
a future occasion, and with these 
superstitions of the mountain-ash 
conclude the present paper. 
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Y THE BUTTERFLY AND THE CHILD. 


I PASSED and saw in a sunlit room 
if ‘ A butterfly flutter its golden plume, 
. While a baby vainly strove to clasp 





. Its silken wings in its tiny grasp. 
- I passed again, and the sunlit room 
il Was shrouded in darkness, and saddened in gloom, 
And the voice of the baby was silent and hushed, 
if And beside him the wings of the butterfly crushed ; 
le. a. For cold and still on the snowy bed, 
ry Like a snow-drop, pale, lay the baby dead ; 
te. And the tangled maze of his sunny hair 
. Seemed bright with the light that the angels wear. 
it Once more I passed, and methought on high 
ho A song broke forth from the distant sky, 
h, And I felt as the cadence swept along 
ee *T was the silver sound of that baby’s song— 
no - 
ed “« Ever my father’s face I see, 
ig Ever, for ever, it smiles on me, 
he And never again shall my voice be hushed 
of Cr the prize I am grasping be withered and crushed.” 
en A. S. MARTIN. 
nat 
on 
rer 
or 
LIFE. 
38 
sh 


Waat is this life, this chase of gold, 
This froth, this fame? Man peeps, 
Glow-worm between two glooms untold, 

Sunbeam between two sleeps. 


The soul may glide from star to star ; 
Here, dumb, red harvest moons, 

Brief walks, while Phoebus drives his car, 
Blank midnights and swift noons 


Map out the span which men call life. 
Flee, brother hearts, from care, 

From pale ambition, crimson strife, 
The hollow trumpet’s blare. 


I live ; I love the honeyed wine 
Of poesy, and hark ! 
Low on my knees at Beauty's shrine 
Fling carols to the lark. 
Rosert Batson. 























































































































































































































A uistory of education in the 
Australian colonies would be a his- 
tory of their social, intellectual, 
moral, and religious progress. For 
this there are ample materials of the 
most reliable character, and their 
collection and arrangement would, 
doubtless, be a matter of interest to 
many. But it would involve too 
much of dry statistical detail to be 
acceptable to the general reader, and 
would, moreover, divert attention 
from what we have more im- 
mediately in view. Our present 
object is not so much to compile a 
history of the progress of education 
in these colonies generally, as to 
give a succinct account of what has 
been done, more particularly as re- 
gards the colony of Victoria. 

If asked, why select Victoria in 
preference to any of the other 
colonies in an article on “‘ Education 
in Australia?” the answer is 
obvious. Not only is Victoria the 
most populous, the most wealthy, 
the most influential of the Austra- 
lian group, but she has just brought 
a system of education into opera- 
tion far in advance of any other in 
any part of the British empire—a 
system of free, secular, compulsory 
education—free in the most com- 
prehensive sense of the term, not 
in the mere libera schola sense of 
the old deeds of the Chartered or 
Endowed Schools. Under _ this 
system the schools are thrown open 
to all, whether the parents of the 
children can afford to pay for their 
education or not; and, as no sec- 
tarian teaching is allowed in any of 
these schools, the great hindrance to 
compulsory attendance, which would 
otherwise exist, has been removed. 


Education in Australia. 


EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA. 
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How she has advanced to this, step 
by step, in much less than half a 
century, may be told very briefly. 

The educational history of Vic- 
toria may be divided into three 
periods : the first from the founding 
of the colony, in 1836, to the time of 
its separation from New South Wales, 
in 1851 ; the second, from the date 
of its separation from New South 
Wales, until the passing of the Com- 
mon Schools Act, in 1862; and the 
third, from the passing of the Com- 
mon Schools Act, in 1862, until the 
passing of the Education Act, now 
in force, in 1872. 

During the first of these periods 
the schools of Victoria were con- 
ducted on the same principle as those 
of New South Wales, of which 
colony she then formed a part. Aid 
was given by the State to schools 
connected with the recognised 
churches—the Church of England, 
the Roman Catholic, and the Pres- 
byterian—either by fixed stipends, 
by payments in proportion to the 
amount of local contribution, or by 
so much per head for each pupil 
educated in any of the schools. In 
other words, they were conducted 
on the Denominative principle, after 
a more or less loose fashion, and 
snbject to variations according to 
the will of those by whom the chief 
part of the funds for their support 
was supplied. At that time, how- 
ever, the population was small, and 
the records of what took place are 
meagre. In 1841, the total popula- 
tion only amounted to 20,416, the 
total schools to 20, and the total 
scholars to 691. 

In 1849, the population had in- 
creased to 66,200, the schools to 27, 
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and the scholars to 2,599. This was 
a much larger increase in the num- 
ber of scholars than of schools, as 
compared with the returns for 1841, 
and. this was probably to be attri- 
buted to the establishment of a 
Denominational Board in 1849, 
which took charge of the State- 
assisted schools, and provided, at its 
own discretion, for the salaries of 
the teachers. Buta National Board 
was established in New South Wales 
in 1848, and Victoria, being still a 
part of that colony, an agent was 
sent there to see what could be done 
towards the establishment of a 
similar board there, in 1849. The 
result of this was the establishment 
of seven schools, with 285 scholars, 
in connection with the National 
Board of New South Wales, in 1850, 
which was considered a tolerably 
good beginning. 

This brings us to the second 
period in the educational history of 
Victoria—the period embraced be- 
tween her separation from New 
South Wales and her being declared 
an independent colony, in 1851, and 
the passing of the Common Schools 
Act, in 1862. When the Legisla- 
ture of Victoria met for the first 
time after the separation of the 
colony from New South Wales, in 
1851, provision was made for the 
maintenance of both systems of 
education for the following year; 
and a National Board of Education 
for Victoria was incorporated, to 
which the balance of the funds for 
National Schools, due to the colony 
by New South Wales, was handed 
over. Victoria, consequently, had 
now two systems of education, the 
Denominational and the National, 
with equal claims on the Govern- 
ment for support, in proportion to 
the number of their schools and of 
their scholars. For 1852, the year 
following the separation, the De- 
nominational Board obtained 7,247/. 
from the Government, and the 
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National Board 3000/.. But the 
discovery of the gold fields led to 
an increase of the population from 
97,489 in 1851 to 168,321 in 1852; 
and the gross sum of 50,000/., after- 
wards increased by supplementary 
estimate to 70,000/, was voted by 
the Legislature for education in 1853, 
to be equally divided between the 
two Boards. Buta select committee 
was appointed during the session 
of 1853 to take evidence and re- 
port to Parliament on the subject 
of education. This committee re- 
ported in favour of the abandon- 
ment of the two separate systems 
of administration for elementary 
schools, and of the adoption of a 
system in accordance with the main 
features of the plan of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in 
England. With the view of giving 
effect to this recommendation, a Bill 
was introduced, and the vote for 
elementary schools was raised from 
70,0007. in 1853 to 100,000/. for 
1854. But the Bill was not carried, 
and a battle between the two Boards 
and their adherents commenced, and 
was carried on for some nine years, 
victory sometimes inclining to one 
side, and sometimes to the other. 
At length, however, this barren con- 
troversy, this fierce struggle between 
the two Boards, was brought to an 
end. An Act was passed in May, 
1862, called the Common Schools 
Act, by which the two Boards were 
abolished, and a general systein of 
education was established, under the 
control of a single Board, the main 
feature of which was, that the 
money voted by Parliament for 
elementary education should be ex- 
pended in imparting secular and 
unsectarian instruction only in the 
State-assisted schools during five 
hours of each school-day, without, 
however, interfering with any fur- 
ther teaching that the parents of 
the children, or the clergy, might 
not deem desirable. 
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With the passing of the Common 
Schools Act of 1862, the third 
period in the educational history of 
Victoria commences, and the system 
of education then introduced, and 
continued until the passing of the 
Education Act of 1872, although 
an advance on the former system, 
can only be regarded as a com- 
promise, inasmuch as the Denomina- 
tional schools were continued as 
before, with little more than a mere 
change of name, under a Board 
composed of gentlemen, some of 
whom were denominationally, and 
others “ nationally,” inclined; yet, 
all declaring it to be their wish to 
create as little disturbance as 
possible in the existing order of 
things, consistent with a mainten- 
ance of the chief principle at issue, 
in the administration of what had 
been committed to their charge. 
As this, however, is the period in 
the educational history of Victoria 
which has been productive of the 
greatest results, we must now turn 
our attention to the state of educa- 
tion at its commencement, see what 
was done towards its improvement 
during the next ten years, and mark 
its exact position at the close of that 
period. 

Between 1852 and 1862 the 
population of the colony had in- 
creased from 168,321 to 554,358 ; 
the schools connected with the two 
Boards, from 98 to 673; and the 
scholars, from 4,235 to 37,338. A 
good work had, therefore, been done ; 
but, from the very commencement of 
the system inaugurated under the 
Common Schools Act of 1862, 
advancing public opinion became 
more and more adverse to the com- 
promise involved in it. ‘The schools 
connected with the old National 
Board were at once vested in the 
new Board of Education, and it 
was expected that the schools con- 
nected with the old Denominational 
Board would gradually be vested in 
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itin likemanner. But these schools 
still retained their non-vested 
character, or only diminished in 
number very slightly from year to 
year, until it was at length de- 
termined, after many ineffectual 
attempts to check what was believed 
to be a great evil, to have the whole 
question re-opened. 

With this view a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed, in 1866, to 
enquire into and report on the 
operation of the system of public 
education in the colony. The 
report of the Commission, which 
Was a very voluminous one, did not 
appear until the end of January, 
1867, and it was then accompanied 
with the draft of a Bill, framed 
with the view of giving effect to its 
principal recommendations. The 
Bill was not carried, but the report 
of the Commission was well re- 
ceived, and its recommendations, 
doubtless, exercised a powerful in- 
fluence on the public mind through- 
out the whole of the Australian 
colonies. What the Commission re- 
commended was :— 

‘1. The enactment of a law making 
the instruction of children compulsory 
on parents. 

‘© 2. The appointment of a Minister 
of Public Instruction, responsible to 
Parliament, with a general superin- 
tendence over the interests of educa- 
tion in Victoria. 

“3. The establishment of public 
schools, from which sectarian teaching 
shall be excluded by express legislative 
enactment, and in which religious teach- 
ing shall be in like manner sanctioned 
and encouraged. 

“4, Public schools to be placed 
under the superintendence and manage- 
ment, subject to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, of local committees, to be 
partly nominated by ratepayers and 
parents. 

**5, The teachers in public schools 
to be admitted to the public service 
upon passing a prescribed examination ; 
to be under the direction of local com- 
mittees, subject to the authority of the 
Minister of Public Instruction; and to 
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be entitled to receive their salaries, and 
after a certain period of actual service, 
an augmentation allowance, and a re- 
tiring allowance from the State. 

‘**6. The principles of individual ex- 
amination of children, and of part pay- 
ment of the teacher by results, to be 
retained, ‘but modifications to be made 
in the mode of examination. 

‘7, The establishment of a training 
school for teachers. 

‘*8, Annual exhibitions at the gram- 
mar schools, Queen’s scholarships in the 
training school, and appointments in 
the Civil Service to be given to the 
pupils of the public schools, 

“9, A capitation grant to be con- 
ditionally given for a period of five 
years to non-vested schools now on the 
rolls of the Board of Education. 

‘©10. Encouragement to be given to 
the denominations, by means of a grant 
of increased power, to part with their 
school lands, to surrender their schools, 
and to contribute to the establishment 
of public schools. 

“11, A separate grant to be made for 
the purpose of aiding instruction in the 
rural districts, and in missionary edu- 
cational settlements for the aboriginee, 
and the instruction of the Chinese, 
and for the purpose of aiding ragged 
schools. 

12. The levying of a rate in aid of 
public instruction upon land in Vic- 
toria.” 


Now, excellent as most of these 
recommendations are, it must not 
for one moment be supposed that 
they were all equally valuable, or 
that they all pointed to something 
equally new. For instance, the 
levying of a rate for educational 
purposes would have been a doubt- 
ful expedient in Victoria; and there 
was nothing at all new in recom- 
mending the establishment of a 
training school for teachers. There 
had long been an institution of that 
kind in connection with the system 
of public education in Victoria, 
although not passing under that 
name ; so with regard to other things 
in the foregoing summary of recom- 
mendations, ‘Tasmania had long 
before this adopted the system of 


giving annual exhibitions to the 
pupils of her public schools, and 
had, moreover, carried it much 
further than the Royal Commission 
of Victoria recommended. The 
Board of Education, created under 
the Common Schools Act of 1862, 
were also gradually working up the 
system, with the administration of 
which they had been entrusted, to 
something very similar to what the 
Commission recommended, notwith- 
standing the silence of the law on 
the subject, before these recommen- 
dations were issued, as may be seen 
by reference to the very valuable 
reports these gentlemen presented to 
Parliament from year to year. Still 
the report of the Commission 
strengthened the hands of the Board, 
and doubtless contributed largely to 
that state of efficiency in which its 
operations were carried on for the 
next six or seven years, although 
susceptible of much further improve- 
ment. 

We have already seen what the 
state of public education was in 
Victoria at the beginning of the 
third period of its educational 
history, namely, at the end of 1862; 
and we have now to see what it 
was at the close of that period, 
namely, at the end of 1872. The 
population of the colony had now 
increased from 554,358, in 1862, to 
775,000, in 1872; the schools, from 
673 to 1,043 ; and the scholars from 
37,388 to 66,439. This, however, 
is only a very insignificant item in 
the details we have to deal with. 

Owing to the alteration in the 
system of education in Victoria, by 
the passing of the Education Act 
of 1872, uo report for that year has 
been published, and we are there- 
fore thrown back on the reports of 
the Board of Education for 1870 
and 1871 for much valuable infor- 
mation with regard to the working 
of the Common Schools Act of 
1852, as also with regard to the 
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progress of education in the colony 
generally. At the close of 1871 
the number of children on the rolls of 
the different schoois was as follows: 
Common, and Rural, and Half- 

time Schools .-- 114,300 
Private Schools wee. 
Industrial Schools and Refor- 


matories 2,648 


Total on the Rolls ... 144,323 


Of the first and last of these only 
the Government took charge; the 
first being assisted, and the last 
entirely supported by the Govern- 
ment. Those in attendance at the 
private schools were, of course, 
provided for by their parents or 
guardians. At that time the number 
of children in the colony of the edu- 
cable age, that is, between five and 
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fifteen years of age, was 197,490; and 
of them it would appear that two out 
of every three were in attendance at 
some school. That had also been 
the case for the three preceding 
years, and compares favourably with 
the attendance in other countries, 
In Prussia, as the Board remarks, 
the attendance of children at school, 
in proportion to the whole popula- 
tion, was, according to the latest 
returns, 1 in 6°18; in Holland it 
was 1 in 8; in France, 1 in 8°62; in 
Switzerland, 1 in 6°2. There, how- 


ever, the population is less scattered 
than in Victoria, where in 1871 it 
was | in 5°21. 

But the following table will best 
show the progress of education under 
the Common Schools Act of 1862 
up to the end of 1871 :— 





Description of School. 


Church of England 
Roman Catholic 
Presbyterian ... 
Wesleyan 
Congregational... 
United Methodist ... 
Baptist oe 
Lutheran... ... ... 
Primitive Methodists 
Jews... 

Vested is 
Quasi-vested ... 
Combined 


Total 

Here the decrease in the number 
of denominational, now called vested, 
and the increase in the number of 
common, or vested schools, during 
the eight years, is seen at a glance. 
And it is remarkable, although not 
surprising, that, whilst all other 
denominational schools decreased 
during that period, chiefly by be- 
coming common, or vested schools, 
those of the Roman Catholics in- 


1862. 1871. 





Schools.) Scholars, | Schools. Scholars. 
| 


214 
115 
91 


12,920 
9,716 
6,090 

62 5,582 

12 ( 576 
5 d f 463 
2 ; we 
6 25 186 

5 82 | 2538 

1 . 

102 
75 


16 





706 | 36,320 926 





creased. ‘This is to be attributed to 
the greater tenacity of the Roman 
Catholics for denominational exclu- 
siveness in their schools, and to the 
spirit of compromise in which the 
Common Schools Act of 1862 was 
passed, and the system of education 
inaugurated under it. According to 
that Act, it was simply required 
that no applicant should be refused 
admission to any school on account 
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of his religious persuasion, that it 
should be open to inspection by the 
Board, and that four hours’ consecu- 
tive secular instruction should be 
given in it daily, to secure the 
assistance of the State. But the 
facility with which the Roman 
Catholics could avail themselves of 
the advantages of this scheme only 
made those opposed to all State- 
assisted religious instruction more 
eager to have it altogether abolished. 
They cared little or nothing about 
the expense, only about the principle. 
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Yet the expense itself to the whole 
of the schools was very considerable. 

There is nothing so full on this 
point as an estimate in the report of 
the Board of Education for 1870, 
which is doubtless a fair average of 
the expenditure on the schools for 
the last three years. This is pre- 
sented under two forms, and we give 
both. First, the population for 
that year was 727,494, and the 
expenditure on public education, 
with its cost per head, was as fol- 
lows :— 





Government Grant for 1870, less £7,000 saved... 
Local Contributions a 

University ee eee 
Fees from University Students 


Total... 


Cost. 

£ 8. a. s. d. 
178.256 14 4 4 10? 
95,767 15 8 2 % 
9,000 0 O 0 8 
2,159 0 O 0 03 


285,183 10 0 


7 10 





This estimate was drawn up for 
the sake of comparison with America, 
where all departments of education 
are placed under the same manage- 
ment, and it shows a rate of seven 
shillings and tenpence per head on 
the population of Victoria. But the 
rates per head in the States of 
Massaclfusetts and New York were, 
according to the latest reports, 16s. 
and lls. respectively ; in one case 
more than double ; in the other fifty 
per cent. higher. With the cost of 
education in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, no attempt is made at a com- 
parison. That, it is contended, 
would be fallacious, owing to the 
great difference between the two 
countries. 

At whatever length we might be 
tempted to go into the quality of the 
education impurted in the schools of 
Victoria we must necessarily be 
brief. The ordinary course of educa- 
tion in the common schools, up to 
the passing of the Education Act of 
1872, comprised all the subjects 
taught in the primary schools in 


England : for children between the 
ages of nine and sixteen, reading 
and explanation of subject-matter, 
including, in some schoo!s, history, 
as a reading-book ; writing; dicta- 
tion; arithmetic, to practice and 
decimals; grammar and analysis; 
geography, of the world generally ; 
needlework ; drawing ; vocal music ; 
drill and gymnastics ; book keeping ; 
Euclid; algebra; Latin; Greek ; 
modern languages, and generally 
preparation for University and Civil 
Service examinations. Drawing, and 
all that follow in this list of subjects, 
are taught out of school hours, and 
are paid for by the parents of the 
children, the fees so paid going to 
the teachers. The inspection of the 
schools is frequent, searching, and 
punctual. In this the Inspectors are 
assisted by local committees, when 
the distance from Melbourne is great. 
Until 1870 there was no training 
institute for teachers, properly so 
called, those desirous of employ- 
ment under this Board having to 
come up to Melbourne and gain what 
>? 
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information they could as to the 
mode of conducting their schools, 
by attendance for a longer or shorter 
period at the Model or Central 
School. But since then students, 
male and female, are admitted into 
the Training Institution, either as 
intern or extern students, and have 
to undergo a searching examination 
as to their acquirements before they 
get their certificates. The number 
of qualified teachers has never been 
in excess of the wants of the colony. 
The total, classified and unclassified, 
at the end of 1871 was 1,710, of 
whom 920 were males, and 790 
females. 

Only one thing more requires to 
be noticed in connection with the 
working of the Common Schools 
Act between 1862 and 1872. The 


Board, constituted under that Act, 
laboured hard, with the assistance of 
the Secretary and other paid officials, 
to raise the standard of education in 
the schools committed to their charge, 
and the last thing they did in this 


way was to adopt the suggestion of 
the Royal Commission of 1866 as to 
the establishment of exhibitions for 
pupils attending the Common Schools 
to the Grammar Schools and the 
University of Melbourne. This 
they were not able to accomplish 
until October, 1870 ; but having se- 
cured the approval of the Government 
then, they held their first examina- 
tion in December, 1871, at which 
sixty-six candidates attended, and 
eight proved successful. The estab- 
lishment of these exhibitions is a 
new feature in the educational policy 
of Victoria, and may be regarded in 
some respects as its crowning point. 
The highest education in Victoria is 
now open to any candidate who 
shows himself worthy of the honour. 
The Board of Education, created 
under the Common Schools Act of 
1862, could not have wrought the 
system then established to a higher 
pitch than this; and it is not a 
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little to their honour to have it 
said that they were not satisfied with 
less. 

At this point the Government and 
the Legislature of Victoria stepped 
in, and undertook to do what the 
Board of Education could not do. 
At this, the close of the third period 
in the educational history of the 
colony ; at this, the close of the third 
decade in which we have any authen- 
tic records of what has been done in 
Victoria, they come forward, and 
take possession of the machinery for 
education, which had been prepared 
to their hands, and declare that this 
shali be open to all, and that all shall 
avail themselves of it. The only 
hindrance to this, the religious dif- 
Jiculty—against which others had 
struggled so hard and unsuccess- 
fully—they remove out of the way, 
and proclaim, what it would have 
been vain for others to have at- 
tempted to proclaim, that education 
in Victoria shall henceforth be free, 
secular, and compulsory—free, inas- 
much as it shall be open to all, 
“without money and without price ;” 
secular, not in the sense in which . 
religion is ignored, but in that in 
which no sectarian differences shall 
give any man the right to “lord it 
over another man’s conscience ;” and 
compulsory, so far only as to restrain 
parents from suffering their chil- 
dren to grow up in ignorance, and, 
from sheer neglect, become absorbed 
in the criminal class, already too 
large. This could not have been 
done one year earlier; and if it had 
been delayed one year longer, its 
postponement to a distant future and 
indefinite period would have been 
inevitable. 

The Report of the Minister of 
Instruction for a portion of the 
year 1873 supplies us with one 
answer showing the successful re- 
sult :— 


“The average attendance in the 
schools at the end of December, 1872, 
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was 66,434. By the end of March it 
had reached 99,783. The whole number 
on the rolls at the latter date was esti- 
mated at 144,049. The recent exami- 
nations for results, so far as they had 
gone, showed an increase of 38 per cent. 
in the number presented for examina- 
tion, but a falling off of 10 per cent. in 
the proficiency, a proof that a large 
proportion of the new scholars were 
untaught or ill-taught scholars. Forty- 
three new schools had been opened, 
and one hundred more would be shortly 
established. No time would be lost in 
erecting new school-houses, and in en- 
larging old ones, when the funds were 
provided.” 


But other answers may be given. 
The sum of 485,482/. has been 
voted for the purposes of education 
this year, and this will, in all pro- 
bability, have to be largely increased. 
This is barely sufficient for the pri- 
mary schools, and does not include 
what is voted for other educational 
institutions, or what is set apart by 
special appropriation for the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne. 

Altogether, the amount spent in 
education in Victoria this year will 
very much exceed half a million, 
With this advance in the provision 
made for education, it is much to be 
regretted that many of the teachers 
should have had to complain of more 
work being thrown upon them, at a 
reduced rate of salary. But when it 
is considered that no teacher enters 
the service at less than 100/. a year, 
and that those who get to the front 
ranks of their profession get 500/. 
or 600/. a year, they can hardly in 
justice consider themselves badly 
paid. Gentlemen in other profes- 
sions have to work harder for less 
money, after having been educated 
at their own expeuse, and not as 
these teachers, at the expense of the 
State. As yet no change has been 
made in the course of instruction in 
the schools, or in the requirements 
for the classification of teachers. 
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What will be the result of this 
great change in the educational sys- 
tem of Victoria, both as regards her- 
self and the rest of the Australasian 
colonies, cannot be answered so de- 
finitely ; but it may hopefully. The 
death-warrant of the non-vested, or 
Denominational Schools, is sealed in 
the 10th section of the new Educa- 
tional Act. They are to be pro- 
vided for, just as if State Schools, 
until the lst of January, 1874, and 
no longer. Until State Schools are 
established where these non-vested, 
or Denominational schools, are now 
carried on, arrangements may be 
made with them for the free educa- 
tion of children in the neighbourhood 
for five years from the date of the 
passing of the Act, but not for any 
longer period. The result as regards 
Victoria will, consequently, be the 
utter extinction of the Denomina- 
tional System ; and, let us hope, with 
good management, the substitution 
of something better all over the 
colony in its place. But Victoria 
will nut be allowed to stand alone in 
this. Her example will be followed 
by the whole of the Australasian 
colonies. All will declare for free, 
secular, and compulsory education. 

iready there are some signs of a 
movement in that direction. But 
before we go farther into that, let 
us see what the state of education 
in these colonies really is, relatively 
to the whole population, and what 
their present systems of education 
are. 

As the statistics of the whole of 
these colonies for 1872 are not yet 
obtainable, let us take those for 1871, 
aud make an allowance for the per- 
centage of increase in 1872. At 
the end of 1871 the state of edu- 
cation in the whole of the Aus- 
tralasian colonies, relatively to 
their respective populations, stood 
thus :— 
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Colony. 


WOR. fous 000 
New South Wales 
South Australia... 
Queensland ins ues 
West Australia ... 
New Zealand 
Tasmania 


| 


as | 1,967,694 


By roughly adding 10 per cent. 
to the population and scholars in the 
above table, and throwing out the 
number of schools, we should have 
for 1872 in the whole of these 
colonies a population of 2,200,000, 
and 275,000 scholars. This, if not 
under, is not, we think, above the 
mark ; and it surely canrot be said, 
with these facts and figures before 
us, that the colonists have exhibited 
any indifference to the great question 
of education. On the contrary, they 
have shown every disposition to 
support it, by contributing out of 
their public treasuries, for primary 
education alone, no less a sum than 
450,000/. to 500,000/. a year. That, 
however, is less than Victoria will 
have to expend on schools and 
school-houses during the present 
year, according to the lowest esti- 
mate. 

With such an example before 
them, the rest of these colonies are 
not likely to remain satisfied, either 
with their existing systems of edu- 
cation, or with the efforts they have 
hitherto made to advance it. What 
the system was in Victoria, and how 
she contrived to leave it behind her, 
has been already sufficiently ex- 
plained. In 1866 New South 
Wales swept away the two Boards, 
the Denominational and the National 
Boards, which Victoria borrowed 
from her, and placed the primary 
schools under a Council of Eduea- 
tion, which still, however, throws 


Population. 


[ November 


Schools. Scholars. 


114,300 
59,814 
15,791 
16,227 

1,730 
81,710 
9,997 


775,676 
519,163 
189,018 307 
120,306 111 

25,353 6% 
256,393 250 
101,785 128 


— | 


2,687 


988 
840 


249,569 








the shield of its 
over public and denominational 
schools, South Australia was 
started on the principle of allowing 
no State interference with religion, 
and has always conducted her schools 
on the plan of their being alike 
open to all, without regard to de- 
nominational distinctions. Although 
an off-shoot of New South Wales, 
Queensland has long adopted the 
national system of education as pur- 
sued in Ireland, but with this 
difference, that she abolished the 
payment of school fees in 1869, and 
took upon herself the payment of 
the teachers’ salaries in full. The 
West Australian system is based on 
the principle of Mr. Forster’s Act, 
now in operation in England, and is 
managed by a Central Board, as- 
sisted by Local District Boards 
elected by the ratepayers. New 
Zealand has as many systems of 
education as she has provinces, the 
National system of education being 
supported by our Provincial Legisla- 
ture, and the Denominational, with 
some modifications, by another. In 
Tasmania there is a Council and a 
Board of Education: the former 
taking charge of the higher class of 
schools, and the latter of the primary 
schools. Until within the last year 
or two its system of education was 
far in advance of that of any of the 
Australasian colonies, and it is now 
not much inferior to the best. As 
it was, however, in its inception 
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imported from New South Wales, it 
retains a much larger infusion of 
the denominational element than is 
agreeable to many. 

Already Queensland has avowed 
her dissatisfaction with things as 
they are, and has brought in a Bill 
to amend her system of education. 
In this she proposes to declare edu- 
cation free in her infant schools, 
free in her primary schools, free 
in her grammar schools, free in 
her technological and professional 
schools, free in her colleges, free in 
the university she is about to estab- 
lish. To this she has probably been 
prompted by what has been done in 
Victoria. South Australia is also 
about to bring in a Bill to give a 
wider range to her educational sys- 
tem, and will, doubtless, largely 
liberalise and improve it. New 
South Wales has made more than 
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one attempt, since the passing of her 
Public Education Act of 1866, to 
shake off the thraldom of denomina- 
tionalism,and will ultimately succeed 
inthis. All the Australasian colonies 
are, in fact, alive to the importance 
of doing their best for the education 
of their people. On this question 
they are anxious to be in the van, 
not in the rear of the countries from 
which they lately sprung, and their 
wishes in this respect will be realised. 
They look upon ignorance as a 
crime, which it is the business of the 
State to blot out, and upon them- 
selves as charged with this business 
separately and collectively. The 


issue of all this it would be just as 
easy and as safe to predict, as it is now 
in our power clearly to foresee. A 
noble educational career is before 
them. 


James ALLEN, 





ANNO DOMINI. 


SaTAN smiled malice, standing on a crag, 
And hurled Time’s dial down the vaults of hell ; 
The hell-hounds gnawed it, like a wounded stag, 
And so reshaped its beauty where it fell. 


Gabriel flew fast to the realms below, 
And touched Time’s dial with his flaming sword; 
Changed to a cross, by the gnashed teeth of woe, 
‘Time's dial showed the first year of the Lord. 


Rosert Batson 
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HISTORY OF THE PRIORY OF ALL-HALLOWS 
FROM A.D. 1166 To 1591, AND OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 


FROM 1591 TO TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


A.D. 1752. — The appointment of 
Dr. George Stone, Archbishop of 
Armagh, to the Vice-Chancellorship 
of the University of Dublin, was 
one of those political nominations 
that have been so often made with- 
out any regard tothe great interests 
at stake. Though nominally ap- 
pointed by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, he owed his elevation in reality 
to the Prime Minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole, whose policy had been for 
many years to govern the country 
through the Primate. While the 
Irish Church could boast of such a 
prelate as a Berkley, the English 
Church was ransacked for a George 
Stone to fill the powerful see of 
Armagh, but Stone was better fitted 
“to do the King’s business,” and 
though he never distinguished him- 
self either in divinity or in litera- 
ture, he was the ecclesiastic selected 
to fill the important post of Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. Of 
the irregularities of his private life 
we need not speak. In public life 
his arrogance and corruption caused 
the Earl of Kildare to proceed to 
London, and in person present a 
petition to the king, complaining of 
his corrupt and illegal interference 
in the affairs of the country. No 
eulogism is passed upon him by 
Mr. Cotton in his “ Fasti Ecclesia 
Hibernia,” but we are there in- 
formed that he left no publication 
after him save a visitation sermon, 
and a sermon on behalf of the 


English Protestant schools in Ire- 
land. 

In the year 1753 William Clement, 
M.D., who in 1733 had been elected 
to a Fellowship, was raised to the 
dignity of Vice-Provost, a situation 
which he held uninterruptedly for 
the next nine-and-twenty years. In 
1761, and again in 1763, he was 
returned to Parliament, together 
with the Attorney-General, Philip 
Tisdal, for the University. ‘Tisdal 
had now uninterruptedly repre- 
sented the University since 1739, 
a position which he uninterruptedly 
occupied at every election to the 
time of his death in 1777. He had 
an admirable and superior under- 
standing, an understanding matured 
by years, by long experience, and 
by association with the best com- 
pany from his youth. To this 
strength of intellect was added a 
constitutional philosophy, or apathy, 
which never suffered him to be 
carried away by attachment to any 
party, even his own. He was an 
able speaker, both at the bar and in 
the House of Commons, was a friend 
to liberty, but hostile to revolution ; 
he was a profound lawyer, and his 
opinion commanded respect in Eng- 
land, In selecting him as her 
representative in Parliament, the 
University acted wisely, for he was 
acknowledged to be one of the 
ablest statesmen of that day. 

A.D. 1758.—The death of Provost 
Baldwin created a vacancy, which 


the Government filled up by the 
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appointment of Francis Andrews, 
who was, at that time, a leading 
member of the Bar, a Doctor of 
Laws, a Fellow of Trinity College, 
and, therefore, though not a clerical 
Fellow, devoted to the strictest celi- 
bacy. Why the Government should 
have departed from the custom of 
placing an ecclesiastic at the head 
of this great ecclesiastical college 
gave rise to various, and, no doubt, 
unfounded rumours, which the 
scandal-lovers of the day were too 
eager to accept as Gospel truths. 

Francis Andrews had long been, 
it was generally known, the ardent 
admirer of Margaret Woffington, 
one of the greatest actresses that 
ever appeared on the stage. The 
beauty, the acquirements, and the 
fascinating powers of that extra- 
ordinary woman, won for her an 
influence over the minds of men in 
the highest places, and it was to 
that influence that the popular prints 
of the day asserted that Dr. Andrews 
owed his advancement, ‘‘ an asser- 
tion,” writes Mr. Hardy, in his 
‘** Life of Lord Charlemont,” vol. i., 
p- 147, “wholly without founda- 
tion.” Andrews was not the only 
one of the learned members of the 
university that appears to have been 
captivated by the charms of Miss 
Woffington. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
mentions that Francis Sullivan, also 
a Fellow, and a Member of the Bar, 
and author of a commentary on the 
Jaws of England, took part in a 
private play in which Miss Woff- 
ington, Miss Bellamy, and David 
Garrick were performers.* 

Dr. Andrews first sat in Parlia- 
ment for Middleton, in the county 
of Cork, and was sworn in as mem- 
ber for that borough in 1759, on 
the same day that Francis, Marquis 
of Tavistock, son of the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
took his seat as representative of 
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Armagh. The new Provost, from 
his appointment, turned his atten- 
tion to the improvement of the great 
institution over which he was 
placed. 

In 1761 the Professorship of 
Divinity was constituted by George 
III. a Regius Professorship, and 
placed under several regulations, 
the principal being that the Pro- 
fessorship was thenceforward to be 
held by a Senior Fellow only ; that 
after his election by the Provost 
and Vice-Provost, and major part of 
the Fellows, he must vacate his 
Fellowship. At the beginning of 
each term he must deliver a prelec- 
tion, informing the students of the 
order and subjects of the studies 
during the term. 

The Professorship of Feudal and 
English Law was also established in 
1761; the Professor is te be elected 
by the Provost and Fellows, and 
must be a barrister of two years 
standing. This officer may be 
elected for life, or for a term of 
years, at the discretion of the elec- 
tors. If he be a Fellow of this 
College he must be appointed for 
life, and resign his Fellowship. 

In 1762 three new Professor- 
ships were founded by the trustees 
of Erasmus Smith’s Charities— 
Mathematics, History, and the 
Oriental languages. 

In 1764 the Marquis of Tavis- 
tock was killed by a fall from his 
horse when hunting. In the follow- 
ing year the Duke of Bedford (who 
had ceased to be Lord-Lieutenant in 
1761) visited Dublin, and was in- 
stalled Chancellor of the University, 
with much pomp and magnificence, 
in the Old Hall of Trinity College. 
Dr. Andrews made an inaugural 
speech on the occasion, which was 
much admired, especially that part 
of it where he alluded, with a gene- 
rous and affecting tenderness, to the 


* Fitzgerald's Life of Garrick, Vol., i. p. 185. 
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melancholy death of the Duke’s 
only son. It was short, and 
mingled with that respect for the 
feelings of his Grace which his 
presence and the moment naturally 
inspired. This address was after- 
wards satirized by “Junius,” but 
with what shadow of justice it is 
difficult to state. 

In 1765 Richard Robinson, D.D., 
Archbishop of Armagh, one of the 
most vigilant and munificent pre- 
Jates of the Established Church 
in Ireland, was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. 

In 1759 Tindall, the Attorney- 
General, was elected to serve in 
Parliament, both for Armagh and 
the College ; he made his election 
for the latter place. In the same 
year Dr. Andrews was elected for 
Ballyshannon and Londonderry, 
and he made his election for the 
former borough. 

The year 1770 is remarkable in 
the annals of the College for the 
foundation of the CoLttece His- 
TORICAL Society. Previous to that 
time there existed a debating club, 
which met in George’s-lane, off 
North King’s-street, which was 
founded on the 21st of April, 1747, 
by four young men, students of the 
University, one of whom was 
Epyuunp Burxe. The original 
record of the proceedings of this 
club still exists ; it was in the pos- 
session of the late Judge Berwick, 
and was by him lent to the present 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, on 
the occasion of his delivering a 
lecture before “the Dublin Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in con- 
nection with the United Church of 
England and Ireland,” in the Metro- 
politan Hall, on the 20th May, 
1842. The record is full and com- 
plete, and a considerable portion of 
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it in the handwriting of Burke 
himself. 


‘‘Here we can trace Burke from 
week to week—busy in speech, diligent 
in composition — now an essay on 
society, afterwards on painting — at 
times speaking in a historic character 
—again the critic of Milton. ‘There is 
the substance of an extempore com- 
ment of great excellence, by Burke, on 
the ‘Sermon on the Mount.’ ”’* 


The Debating Club of George’s- 
lane was the germ of the Historical 
Society; for several years it was 
agitated to establish the Society in 
the College, an agitation to which 
Dr. Andrews was not unfriend- 
ly ; he had known from early 
experience the disadvantage of 
being unable to speak in public, 
and he had observed how men 
endowed with superior and culti- 
vated minds were condemned to 
remain all their lives in the back- 
ground, merely through the want of 
being able to express their thoughts, 
before even a small assembly of 
people, with the further disadvan- 
tage that when they did attempt to 
oppose or advocate a question they 
were generally silenced by the 
ready volubility of men far inferior 
to themselves in all educational con- 
cerns, except in being practised 
public speakers. Dr. Andrews was 
therefore favourable to the institu- 
tion, and on application being made 
to the board, by the managers, per- 
mission was accorded to them to 
hold their meetings over the vesti- 
bule of the Dining Hall. Several 
of the junior Fellows assisted the 
senior students in drawing up and 
settling a plan for the government 
of the Society. The Society from 
its birth, owing to the fostering 
care of the Provost, “grew, and 
waxed strong full of wisdom.” 

In 1771 the Duke of Bedford, 
Chancellor of the University, died, 


* Sir. J. Napier’s “ Lecture on Edmund Burke,” p. 17. 
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and his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester was appointed his 
successor by the Crown. 

Dr. Andrews continued to govern 
the College until 1774; he was then 
in the vale of years, and he sought 
to lighten the infirmities of old age 
by frequent change of air and of 
scene; he died at Shrewsbury, in 
England, on the 12th June in that 
year; his body was immediately re- 
moved to Trinity College, Dublin, 
for interment in the vaults beneath 
the old chapel. A_ stone, not 
superior to that which would mark 
& peasant’s grave, was placed over 
his remains, with the simple inscrip- 
tion :-— 

‘* Hic Jacet, 
Franciscus Andrews, 
Preepontus hujusce Collegii 
Obiit 12° die Junii, 1774.” 


Dr. Andrews had been one of the 
profoundest scholars of his day— 
possessed of great classical know- 
ledge ; he astonished, when making 
a tour in Italy, the learned pro- 
fessors of the University of Padua, 
by the ease and fluency with which 
he conversed with them in the 
Latin tongue. And yet we are 
told that his manners were not re- 
fined, and that Sir Robert Walpole 
would have cherished them more 
than Lord Chesterfield, but they 
were frank and open, accompanied 
with so much good humour, good 
nature, and benevolence, that he had 
few, if any, personal enemies. He 
was fond of, and indulged in, the 
pleasures of the table, but he 
thereby added to the number of 
his friends, and when the chair of 
the House of Commons was vacant, 
by the resignation of Mr. Ponsonby, 
in 1771, he dispiayed the extent of 
his influence in that assembly by 
the election of his friend, Mr. 
Perry, to the office of Speaker, 
who, though eminently qualified for 
such a station, was much indebted 
to Dr. Andrews for his promotion. 
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Of the character of Mr. Perry, Sir 
Jonah Barrington writes :— 


‘‘ That he was a person in whose in- 

tegrity the House, the nation, and the 
Government reposed the greatest con- 
fidence, a man in whose pure character, 
spirit, dignity, independence of money, 
and honesty of principle, were emi- 
nently conspicuous.” 
And yet two men more dissimilar 
in habits never existed than Dr. 
Andrews and Mr. Perry; the most 
cordial union existed between them 
from their earliest days to the year 
1774, when Perry, then Lord Perry, 
witnessed the last painful scene of 
Andrews’ life at Shrewsbury. He 
was deeply regretted, and Rigby, 
Secretary of State, who was much 
attached to him, and who was de- 
lighted with his colloquial powers, 
wept like a child at the intelligence 
of his death, 

For some time previous to his 
death, Dr. Andrews grew weary of 
politics. To an intimate friend he 
expressed his concern that he had 
left the Bar for the Provostship ; it 
is equally certain that he considered 
his necessary academical engage- 
ments as totally incompatable with 
those of a political nature, and 
lamented the ardour with which he 
engaged in the latter. 

In politics Dr. Andrews was a 
Whig, and had been appointed at 
the time to eradicate the Toryism 
that prevailed in the University. 
The statesmen of the day supported 
him in all his academical proceed- 
ings, and it is certain that his powers 
he never abused. The celebrated 
Dr. Duignan, who knew him well, 
and who was also a Fellow of the 
College during a great part of his 
Provostship, stated that he ruled 
the University with dignity and 
zeal, 

His paternal estate, amounting to 
665/. a-year, in the county of An- 
trim, he devised to his mother for 
life, and after her death to trustees— 
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‘Tn the first place to raise a sum of 
30001., and to pay the same to the 
Provost, and Fellows, and Scholars of 
Trinity College, Dublin, to be by them 
expended in erecting and furnishing an 
observatory, and that the said trustees 
and their heirs, after raising the said 
sum of 3000/., should raise the annual 
sum of 250/. for ever, to be applied in 
payiag the salaries of a professor of 
astronomy, and a person skilled in 
taking astronomical observations ; and 
subject to tle said several charges and 
annuities, he devised all his said estates 
to his said mother and her heirs for ever.” 


This will soon become the subject 
of a long and expensive litigation 
between the devisees of Dr. Andrews 
and the succeeding Provost, John 
Hely Hutchinson. 

A.D. 1774.—-Prime-Sergeant Hut- 
chinson was one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Irish Bar, 
to which he was called in 1748, 
His paternal name was Hely, and 
he assumed that of Hutchinson on 
his marriage with Miss Nixon, by 
whom he became entitled to the 
Hutchinson estates in the county of 
Tipperary. On his entry into public 
life, he allied himself to those in 
the Opposition against Sir Robert 
Walpole, who was then the unflinch- 
ing advocate of free-trade, octennial 
parliaments, and Catholic emanci- 
pation. Having obtained a silk 
gown, he was appointed Prime-Ser- 
geant in 1762, and on the death of 
Dr. Andrews was raised to the 
dignity of Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege. To the Fellows the appoint- 
ment of the Prime-Sergeant as their 
superior appeared distasteful in the 
highest degree ; it was to them an 
insult that one, who was not a 
Fellow, should be placed over their 
heads. A cry of indignation arose 
from the established clergy, but 
Hutchinson felt too comfortable in 
his new quarters to be moved by 
idle clamour. He accordingly de 


* Sir Jonah Barrington’s “ Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation,” Chap. xv., sec, i. 
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termined to create a diversion in 
his favour amongst the students. 
There were then neither gymnasium 
or athletic games, nor rowing-club, 
nor racket court, nor choral society, 
nor any of those accomplishments 
within their reach, which, now-a- 
days, form a great part of the edu- 
cation of a gentleman. 

Anticipating, as it were, the forma- 
tion of these societies, the new Provost 
resolved to establish, if possible, with- 
in the walls of the college, a gymna- 
sium and ariding-school, and taking 
example by all the schools of the 
country, he advanced the proposition 
of setting up a dancing-school, and 
appointing a dancing-master for the 
benefit of the students. Loud was 
the applause with which the an- 
nouncement was received by the 
alumni of the University, which 
found an echo in the provincial 
press of the day. The scheme was 
violently opposed by the Senior 
Fellows, amongst whom was Dr. 
Duignan, also a member of the 
Bar, and afterwards Judge of the 
Prerogative Court of Ireland. The 
Provost he ridiculed and lampooned 
in a number of severe pamphlets, of 
which “ Lachryme Academecie,” 
and “Panceriana” in the Hibernian 
Journal, are the most notable.* 
Though Hutchinson treated those 
sallies with silent contempt, yet 
some of his friends took up the 
matter in a more-serious manner, 
and sent Duignan a hostile message. 
The learned doctor, in no way dis- 
mayed, took the field armed with a 
loaded blunderbuss, which so alarmed 
the opposite party as to put a guietus 
on the rencounter. 

Dr. Duignan was a man of extra- 
ordinary peculiarities: he was always 
at open war with some one. On 
resigning his Fellowship, he retained 
the office of Law Professor, and 
was shortly afterwards appointed 
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King’s Counsel, Judge of the Pre- 
rogative and Consistory Courts, 
King’s Advocate to the High Court 
of Admiralty, and to many other 
public offices, and was Vicar-General 
to most of the Bishops. Sir Jonah 
Barrington, who presided in the 
Admiralty Court, where the learned 
doctor’s practice mostly lay, states 
that he hada hot, rough, intrepid, 
and obstinate mind, strengthened by 
a memory of the most extraordinary 
retention ; that he considered invec- 
tive as the first, detail as the second, 
and decorum as the last quality of 
a public orator; he was a deadly 
enemy to the Catholic claims, and a 
vigorous supporter of the Union, 
and as soon as that measure passed 
his public importance dwindled away 
to nothing, and his death afforded no 
great cause of regret to his friends, 
or of gratification to his enemies. 

Owing to the unmeasured scur- 
rility of Dr. Duignan, the Provost 
abandoned the project of establish- 
ing the gymnasium and the riding- 
school, and the dancing-master was 
permitted thenceforward to rest in 
peace. Hutchinson then turned his 
attention to the making of other 
innovations with a view to render 
the course of instruction more varied 
and more in accordance with the 
spirit of the age. Before his time, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin were the 
only languages taught in the College, 
but to his exertions are due the 
improvement of having two pro- 
fessors of modern languages, although 
in this object, also, he met with very 
decided opposition. 

The promotion of Hutchinson to 
the Provostship was far from loosen- 
ing the ties which had bound him 
to political life : he still continues to 
represent the city of Cork in the 
House of Commons. In 1777, he 
had the gratification of seeing the 
first effort made by the English 
Minister to relieve the Catholics of 
the intolerable burdens with which 
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they were loaded. In the October 
of that year General Burgoyne and 
his army of 6000 men surrendered 
to the American General Gage. 
The news produced consternation, 
aud Lord North, then Prime Min- 
ister, at once expressed an’ earnest 
wish that the penal laws against 
the Irish Catholics might be relaxed. 
Hutchinson’s advocacy of his fellow- 
couutrymen’s claims was then ac- 
knowledged, by his being appointed 
Secretary of State for Ireland, 
This good fortune did not compel 
him to resign the Provostship. On 
the contrary, it seemed to sharpen 
his appetite for place. Soon after 
his appointment he attended the 
Court of George III., then held at 
St. James’s, and was presented in 
due form to the King, who was so 
struck by his noble appearance that 
he inquired of Lord North who he 
was ; his lordship, remembering the 
inordinate desire for promotion 
which characterised bim, replied, 
that “ that was His Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretary in the Irish Estab- 
lishment, on whom, if His Majesty 
bestowed his kingdoms of England 
and Ireland, he would ask for the 
Isle of Man for a potato garden.” 
This love of place and power was 
oue of the most extraordinary pecu- 
liarities of this great mau’s character. 
Amongst other instances, a story is 
told of his having made an applica- 
to Lord Townsend, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, for some additions to 
the numerous appointments which 
he had contrived to sweep together 
in his own person. ‘Townsend jest- 
ingly answered that there was at 
that moment nothing vacant but a 
majority of horse, and that he might 
have it; to his surprise, Hutchinson 
immediately pressed for it, and 
it was granted, but his valour 
was represented by a Deputy- 
Major. 

In 1779 he published a work re- 
lied on by John Mitchell in his 
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History of Ireland* as a valuable 
authority on the wretched condition 
of Ireland at the accession of 
George III., in 1760, In this book, 
entitled “ Commercial Restraints,” 
Mr. Hutchinson gives a pathetic 
description of the state to which 
Ireland was reduced by the jealous 
and narrow policy of England: a 
book which acquired so much 
character, and spoke so many plain 
truths, that for many years it was 
quoted as an authority in the Irish 
Parliament. Mr. Flood often de- 
clared that if there were but two 
copies of it in print, he would give 
a thousand pounds for one of them. 

In 1780 a resolution was passed 
by the House of Commons that 


‘*An humble address be presented 
to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, 
that he will be pleased to give direc- 
tions to the proper officer to lay before 
the House the memorial presented to 
the Lords Justices by Dr. Andrews, in 
1759, praying for an augmentation of 
the salary of the Provost of ‘Trinity 
College.” 


Whereupon it was “ ordered to be 
presented by such members as are 
of the Privy Council.” 

In 1782 the House of Commons 
released the College from the Pave- 
ment Tax. 

On the 16th of April, 1782, Pro- 
vost Hutchinson appeared in his 
place in the House of Commons, 
and then, as Secretary of State, 
delivered the royal message which 
preceded the declaration of Irish 
independence. He said, 


“That his Excellency the Lord- 
Lieutenant had ordered him to deliver 
a message from the King, importuning 
that his Majesty being concerned to 
find that discontents and  jealousies 
were prevailing amongst his loyal sub- 
jects of Ireland, upon matters of great 
weight and importance, recommended 
the House to take the same into their 
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most serious consideration, in order to 
effect such a final adjustment as might 
give satisfaction to both kingdoms.” 


Mr. Hutchinson accompanied this 
message and his statements of his 
own views on the subject, with a 
determination to support the decla- 
ration of Irish rights and constitu- 
tional independence. 

As the name of John Hely 
Hutchinson is thus inseparably 
united with the remarkable events 
that preceded the declaration of 
Irish independence, in 1782, so also 
is the name of another, one of Ire- 
land’s greatest patriots, that of 
Walter Hussey Burgh, who repre- 
sented the University of Dublin, in 
the Irish Parliament, from 1776 to 
1782. He entered Parliament 
under the auspices of James, Duke 
of Leinster, and immediately joined 
the Opposition, then formed, against 
the Administration. The classical 
allusions of Burgh, one of the most 
eloquent and fascinating men of the 
day, followed each other in such 
bright and varied succession, and at 
times spread such an unexpected 
and triumphant blaze around his 
subject, that all persons who were 
in the least tinged with literature 
never got weary of listening to him. 
When once speaking, in the House 
of Commons, of the coercive English 
laws and institutions planted in Ire- 
land, he said “that such laws were 
sown like dragon’s teeth, and sprung 
up in armed men.” The applause 
which followed, and the glow of 
enthusiasm which it kindled in 
every mind, far exceeds, we are 
told, the powers of description—and 
yet how few of his admired 
speeches, and of his harmonious, 
flowing eloquence, have come down 
to our time. He, as nearly all the 
patriots of that day were, was a 
member of the bar, and was, as they 


* Mitchell’s “ History of Ireland,’’ 2nd Ed., Vol. i., chap. xiii., pp. 143, 144. 
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had been, educated in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin; and also was, as 
they had been, an active member 
and an admired speaker in the 
College Historical Society. He 
accepted the office of Prime-Ser- 
geant about 1778. Taking a posi- 
tion hostile to the Government of 
England, he moved the question of 
free-trade for Ireland as the only 
measure that could then rescue this 
kingdom from total decay, and he 
supported Grattan in all the motions 
which finally laid prostrate the 
power of the British Parliament 
over Ireland. He continued to 
represent his admiring constituency, 
the College, until his elevation, in 
the summer of 1782, to the Bench 
as Chief Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer, a position he lived only 
one year to enjoy. “He did not,” 
says Mr. Flood, in one of his 
speeches, “live to be ennobled, but 
he was ennobled by nature.” But 
what could heraldry add, or what 
could it bestow to the tears and 
regrets of a nation bending over the 
urn of public and private excellence, 
as Ireland did over his. 

In 1783 Dr. Henry Usher was 
appointed professor of astronomy, in 
the University of Dublin. Dr. 
Usher’s works on astronomical 
science are well known to the 
world, and are published in the 
“Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Irish Academy” (vol. i., 1785, to 
vol. iii., 1790); he had obtained a 
scholarship here in 1759, was 
elected a Junior Fellow in 1764, 
and Senior Fellow in 1781. The 
difficulty of obtaining a proper site 
for the new Observatory now pre- 
sented itself, and several years 
passed over before the Provost 
could obtain the present situation, 

In 1785 the Board of Trinity 
College turned their attention to 
Botany and Chemistry—those kin- 
dred sciences go hand in hand and, 
equally with Astronomy, tell the 


student of the magnificence of 
the creator, of the nothingness 
of man, and the folly of his strifes 
—for his short history, a speck 
in the ocean of eternity, is that of 
strife. 

In 1785 the lectures in the Uni- 
versity on Anatomy, Chemistry, and 
Botany, were made University Pro- 
fessorships (Act 25, George III., for 
establishing a complete School of 
Physic in Ireland). Under this 
statute the School of Physic con- 
sists of three King’s Professors, on 
the foundation of Sir Patrick Dunn 
(viz: institutes of Medicine, Prac- 
tice of Medicine, with Materia 
Medica, and Pharmacy), and of the 
three University Professorships of 
Anatomy and Surgery, Chemistry, 
and Botany. 

About this time the teller of the 
Exchequer absconded; amongst 
those defrauded by this man was 
the College Corporation, which lost 
nearly 1100/. of the money voted 
by Parliament. 

In 1787 the Irish Parliament 
granted a sum of 3000/. towards 
the completion of Parliament-square 
of the College. 

On the 11th September, 1790, a 
resolution was passed by the Board 
of Trinity Colloge, “ that an hono- 
rary degree of Dr. of Laws be con- 
ferred on the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke.” Burke had then lately re- 
turned from Paris—in a visit to 
that capital he had seen and heard 
what rendered him apprehensive of 
the consequences of the doctrines 
propagated, and the measures pur- 
sued by the National Assembly of 
France, and in answer to a letter 
from a French gentlemen in justiti- 
cation of them, Burke wrote his 
* Reflections on the Revolution in 
France,” which were published in 
the beginning of November, L790, 
No political work, probably, was 
ever read with such avidity on its 
appearance. It is said that above 
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30,000 copies were sold before the 
first demand was satisfied. 

This pamphlet, and the opinions 
maintained by Burke in the House 
of Commons, led ultimately to a 
complete separation from Fox and 
his party. 

The resolution passed by the 
Board of Trinity College, is in 
the following terms :— 


‘* That an honorary degree of LL.D. 
be conferred on the Right Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke, as the powerful advocate 
of the Constitution, as the friend of 
public order and virtue, and conse- 
quently of the happiness of mankind, 
and in testimony of the high respect 
entertained by the University which 
had the honour of his education, for 
the various endowments of his mind, 
and for his transcendent talents and 
philanthropy.” 


This resolution was communicated 
to him by the Provost, and he re- 
ceived it on the morning of the 17th 
of December, the very day that 
the important discussion began as 
to the abatement of the impeach- 
ment against Warren Hastings by 
the dissolution of Parliament. The 
reply of Burke to the Provost, 
which was directed by the Board to 
be inserted in the registry of their 
proceeding, is as follows :— 


‘**7TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JOHN 
HELY HUTCHINSON, PROVOST OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

‘* My DEAR SIR, 

‘“T find it difficult indeed to 
make a proper acknowledgment to you, 
for the very flattering mark I received 
of your continued friendship and par- 
tiality to me. ‘This proof of your 
private friendship is as valuable to me 
as the public distinction which I owe 
to your motion, and which comes 
through your hands, though you will 
believe that I feel the approbation of 
the University as one of the greatest 
honours that could be conferred upon 
me. ‘The University is, indeed, highly 
generous in accepting with so much 
indulgence the produce of its own gifts. 
I am infinitely ones that that learned 
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body has been pleased to recognise in 
the piece it condescends to.favour, the 
unaltered subsistence of those prin- 
ciples of liberty and morality, along 
with some faint remains of that taste 
of composition, which are infused and 
have always been infused together into 
the minds of those who have the hap- 
piness of being instructed by it. 

‘TI received this most honourable 
testimony of your approbation just as 
I was going to the House of Commons 
yesterday, to recommence my tenth 
year’s warfare against the most dan- 
gerous enemy to the justice, honour, 
laws, and constitution of this country, 
by which they have ever been attacked— 
I mean the corruption which has come 
upon us from the east, and in which I 
act with everything respectable in 
every party in the House. Though I 
had been for some days in ill health, 
and not very full of spirits, your letter 
enabled me to go through a long and 
fatiguing day, if not with strength, at 
least with resolution. I thought that 
the University which had bred me, 
called upon me not to disgrace, in my 
last stage, the lessons she had taught 
me in the early period of my life, and, 
1 hope, old as lam, I shall prove as 
docile to her lessons, as when I was 
subject to her discipline. 

‘* Excuse me not saying all that my 
heart would dictate on this occasion to 
you and the gentlemen of the Univer- 
sity, but the consequences of a late 
day disable, and I hope will excuse 
me. But, believe me, when I assure 
you, that I am ever with the most 
perfect respect and affection, my dear 
dir, 

‘* Your most obliged and 
“* faithful humble servant, 
** EDMUND BURKE. 
“ Duke-street, St. James’s, 
** December 18th, 1790.” 


The college election for members 
to serve in Parliament, in 1791, 
caused much excitement; the conduct 
of the Provost was impugned for 
partiality, and a petition was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons 
‘“‘against the return of Francis 
Hutchinson for the borough of 
Trinity College, and complaining of 
the partiality of the Right Honour- 
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able John Hely Hutchinson, Provost 
of said borough.” The case was 
heard at considerable length before 
a select committee, who reported 
that— 


“‘ The Hon. Francis Hutchinson was 
duly elected as Burgess to represent 
the said borough of that University in 
the present Parliament ; also that the 
Provost, as returning officer of the said 
University, has acted legally and im- 
partially at and before the election for 
members to represent the said Uni- 
versity in Parliament.” 


In this year, 1791,the Observatory 
having been completed, and fur- 
nished with valuable and suitable 
instruments, a license of Mortmain 
was obtained, and at the same time 
a statute for regulating the duties 
of the professor was confirmed. 

It is right to mention here the 
becoming liberality with which the 
Provost and Fellows acted on this 
occasion, by expending out of the 
college funds above 5000/. more 
than the bequest (3000/.) left by 
Provost Andrews. 

Although the Observatory was 
opened in 1791, it was not until 
1808 that observations on the celes- 
tial bodies were duly registered in 
compliance with the provisions of 
the statute. 

The building which is extremely 
plain, is situated on the hill of Dun- 
sink, and close to the Blancherstown 
Station, on the Midland Great Wes- 
tern Railway, from which it is dis- 
cernible. The principal front faces 
the east; it presents a fagade of two 
wings, and a projecting centre, 
which is surmounted by a movable 
dome, under which the equatorial 
is placed. The meridian room stands 
on the west side of the building; 
the noble meridian circle with its 
telescope (refracting) of immense 
optical power is placed in this 
room. 

In 1792, on the death of Dr. 
Usher, the Provost and Senior Fel- 
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lows determined to invite (by adver- 
tisement) to a public competition, 
all the astronomers of Europe who 
might wish to obtain the professor- 
ship. After a severe competition, 
Dr. Brinkley, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was found to be the 
best qualified for the office. 

In this year, the College His- 
torical Society, in whose sanctuary 
were developed and exercised the 
early efforts of some of Ireland’s 
greatest men, was dissolved by the 
Board, owing to circumstances con- 
nected with the disturbed state of 
of the times. On the list of the 
members of the old Historical 
Society, are the great names of 
William Conyngham Plunket, Tem- 
ple Emmet, Moore, Curran, and the 
unfortunate and misguided Theobald 
Wolfe Fone, who had filled the 
situation of auditor, and who, in 
1786, had obtained three medals 
from the society. Several of the 
members then formed themselves 
into an extern Debating Society, 
and, thenceforward, for fourteen 
years, held their meetings at a house 
in William-street. 

The want, in 1793, of a sufficient 
botanic garden (for there existed, as 
we have said, only a small ove in 
the college park) was felt as a great 
deficiency, which the state of the 
college funds could not supply. A 
bill was then brought into Parlia- 
ment— 

“To direct the application of cer- 
tain sums of money heretofore granted 
towards providing and maintaining a 
Botanic Garden, and for the appoint- 
ment of trustees for that purpose.” 
The Provost and Senior Fellows, pro- 
perly conceiving that the College 
was entitled to assistance from the 
national purse, brought the matter 
by petition before the House of 
Commons, who, however, did not 
accede to the prayer of the petition, 
and the grant was made, as in times 
past, to the Royal Dublin Society. 
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In this year, Roman Catholics 
were admitted by statute (33 Geo. 
III. c. 21, s. 7) to graduate or be a 
professor or fellow in any college 
thereafter to be founded in the 
Dublin University, and Roman 
Catholics may thenceforward be 
members of any lay body corporate, 
except Trinity College, without 
taking the oath of allegiance, &c., 
or subscribing declaration, or re- 
ceiving the sacrament. And by the 
9th section, Catholics were especially 
excluded from being either Fellows 
or Provosts of the University of 
Dublin; and by the 13th section, 
whieh takes a distinction between 
Trinity College and the University, 
it was enacted that from and after 
the Ist January, 1793— 

‘¢ So as to enable persons, professing 
the Roman Catholic Religion, to enter 
into and take degrees in the University 
of Dublin; it shall not be necessary 
for any person taking degrees in the 
said University to take any oaths save 
those of allegiance and abjuration.” 
Catholics were thenceforward ad- 
mitted to enter, and compete for 
honours as many of them have done, 
though they were still and until our 
own day excluded from the Provost- 
ship, Fellowships, and Scholarships 
of the Foundation. 

In November, 1793, the Provost 
and Board made a decree, that a 
gold medal should be given to every 
student who should have answered 
every examination from his admis- 
sion to the taking of his Bachelor’s 
degree, and who at each examination 
should not have got judgments in- 
ferior to one Bene with Valde 
Bene; and that any student of the 
ravk of a Nobilis, to be examined 
for this medal, must have answered 
eight examinations on the above 
conditions ; but a Filius Nobilis or 
a Fellow Commoner must have ten. 
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This resolution, after continuing in 
force for several years, was after- 
wards abolished. 

A change was now at hand in 
the Provostship. It was confidently 
asserted at the close of 1793 that 
Hutchinson was about to resign in 
favour of Wolfe, the Attorney- 
General. A deputation from Trinity 
College proceeded. to London in 
order to secure, if possible, the ap- 
pointment of a proper successor to 
the office. Lord Charlemont gave 
them a letter to Edmund Burke, 
and they waited on him at his resi- 
dence, and were informed that he 
was dining in the neighbouring 
village with a party. The letter 
was sent to him, and at eight o’clock 
he came to them and advised them 
to persevere in their mission, though 
he was far from expecting success. 
They determined to proceed to 
London at six in the morning, and 
when at that hour they were start- 
ing, they were agreeably surprised 
to see Burke, who had walked in 
from his villa to see them again, 
and to cheer them on their way, and 
to wish them success.* 

No change took place in the Pro- 
vostship until the death of Hutchin- 
son, in the next year. There are, 
however, two letters on the subject 
of the appointment, one to Mr. 
Wyndham, dated 15th August, 
1794, the other to the Duke of 
Portland, dated 14th September, 
1794.¢ Burke earnestly protests 
against such a high trust being made 
in any way a political job, “ Religion, 
law, and order depend on this more 
than anything that I know.” He 
mentions the effort made by the depu- 
tation, and advises that the place be 
given to one of the body, “and for 
a thousand reasons, only to an eccle- 
siastic, and that the sense of the 
body should guide the choice ; that 


* Sir Joseph Napier’s.“ Lecture on Burke,” p. 98. 
t “ Fitzwilliam Correspondence,” Vol. iv. 
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the College contained persons of 
great stolidity, great erudition, and 
very enlarged and capable minds.” 
Hodgkinson, afterwards Vice-Pro- 
vost, was sent to the Duke of 
Portland on the part of the College; 
he had got his interview, and had 
his assurance that all would be 
right. He also saw Burke, and 
reported that these words were used 
by Burke :— 


‘*Tf you separate learning from re- 
ligion, learning will destroy religion.” 


Nearly the last of the official 
acts of Provost Hutchinson was the 
devising with the Board a plan for 
the more extensive cultivation of 
the Hebrew tongue. <A decree was 
made whereby the Hebrew Pro- 
fessor was empowered to recom- 
mend his best and most diligent 
answers, to whom a premium of 4/, 
shall be given to be laid out in 
books on Hebrew or Divinity. 
Several other regulations were also 
made, which have since been 
altered. Hutchinson lived an un- 
married life, and strongly supported 
the unpopular statute enforcing 
celibacy. Dr. Mathew Young, one 


of the Junior Fellows, regardless of 
the popular meaning put upon the 
statute, insisted that the clause 
respecting married Fellows only 
applied to those who were married 
previous to its enactment; he accord- 
ingly married, and was threatened 
by Hutchinson with expulsion on 
account of his marriage. Murray 
told his superior officer that he 
denied his power in such cases. 
How the Provost got out of the 
dilemma is not recorded, but it is 
certain Dr. Young continued for 
several years after this to enjoy his 
Fellowship, and only resigned it on 
being made Bishop of Clonfert by 
Lord Cornwallis, in February, 1779. 

Provost Hutchinson died in the 
latter end of the year 1794. It is 
now admitted that his views were 
consonant to the best principles on 
education. He had been a skilful 
debater in the House of Commons, 
where he was celebrated for a 
peculiar command of style, which 
evabled him to be concise or diffu- 
sive, perplexing or perspicuous, 
simple and plain, or splendid and 
figurative, as the occasion required, 

Otiver J. Burke. 
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MUSIC. 


Mvcsic, thou burning gate of worship, open wide 
Thy golden self; one glimpse of God’s wrapt choir reveal ! 
I wept, dreaming that thou wert dead. 
The wild swan sadly wavered with his wing of snow 
And ceased to be; the heart of Rapture broke; laid low 
The dumb reed shivered when pale Pan forbore to blow ; 
The myrtle drooped in pain ; frost numbed the lover’s glow ; 
Blue-eyed forget-me-nots all ceased to grow, 
For merry wedding-bells were dead. 


Music, sweet child of bitter war, thy serfs rejoice. 

Thou warblest, and they fall. ‘They bleed in lands afar. 
Thy hounds caress thee, and are dead. 

Thy thrilling war-song sends each eager slave 

Home to the cannon’s mouth. It consecrates a grave 

In deserts, flings the gay plume to the laughing wave, 

Welcome as wine, it showers dangers on the brave, 

Who thirsts to do and dare, to slaughter and to save. 
Thou pilest hecatombs of dead. 


Music, soft prince of joy, see where thy white feet glide, 
The Universe quick drinks thy honeyed strains. We kneel 
To Beauty which is never dead. 
Kneel, prouder than the crest of Alexander's pride, 
Who knit the East and West, whom carnage glorified, 
Than Europe’s fire-brand, who at St. Helena died, 
Than ‘Triton’s horn of triumph, sounding far and wide 
From crag to crag above the blue Agean tide, 
And foam that veils the shipwrecked dead. 


Music, thou chorister adorable, whose voice 

Leaps lusciously from lark to lark, from star to star, 
Lovely amidst the dying, dead. 

Thou harmony of all creation’s glory, say 

When Phidias saw Hellenic gods in sluggish clay, 


When Newton read the spheres, when Luther learnt to pray, 
Whose fruitful mercy framed hymn, statue, pean, lay, 
Inspired serenades by night, crusades by day, 

‘Lill harping Orpheus roused the dead ? 


Ropert Batson. 
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COUNTRY: 


TALE OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 


By A SouTHERN SOLDIER. 


BOOK FIRST. 


PERHAPS NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
“ GonE!” 


Amipst the flashes and the smoke, 
the clashing of swords and bayonets, 
amidst the curses of the combatants 
and the groans of the wounded, 
amidst the roar and fury of battle 
in its most dreadful features, Harry 
Davies and Charles Davies stood face 
to face. 

Around them the combat raged 
hot and furious. The sulphurous 
vapour was so dense that quite a 
veil seemed to hang between them, 
although the two lines were within 
bayonet-reach, and had, here and 
there, even broken through one 
another. 

Charles Davies’ revolver was di- 
rected full at Harry’s face, when the 
weapon was struck upwards from 
behind, and Harry Davies saw 
Denis Malone pulling his brother 
away. The whole was executed 
much quicker than it can be related, 
and the young Virginian was yet 
confused at his brother’s sudden 
apparition when Charles Davies 
and the Irishman disappeared in the 
smoke. 

Harry put his hand to his head, 

“Was that Charlie? Was that 
Charlie?” he gasped. 

He tried to peer through the 
smoke. Quite careless of the odds, 
he made a desperate dash against 


the wall of fire and steel that faced 
him, but his brother was gone. His 
mad charge, however, brought him 
into the midst of a number of 
Yankees, who were quite as much 
astonished at finding one single 
Southerner slashing away at them 
as Harry Davies was when he saw 
himself surrounded by the bluecoats, 
They would have made short work 
of him, had his brave Emeralds not 
perceived their captain’s danger 
and come to his aid. A half a 
dozen of them, with Nugent at their 
head, made a furieus attack upon 
the Federals who pressed around 
the Virginian. With their bayonets 
and the butts of their guns they 
cleared a way, and had nearly suc- 
ceeded in extricating him when they 
saw a Northern officer grasp Harry 
Davies from behind, and drag him 
backwards through the Federal line. 
He vanished as if by magie, 
and their despairing attempts to 
pierce the ranks of the Northern 
soldiery were fruitless, Nugent was 
nearly mad with rage. An Irish- 
man among the Federals, a great, 
powerful fellow, made a savage 
rush at him with his bayonet, 
whilst the sergeant was trying bis 
best to force his way to the spot 
where he had seen his commander 
disappear. Nugent had only just 
time to jump out of the way, and 
the Northern soldier’s weapon, pro- 
QQ2 
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pelled with herculean force, and 
missing its aim, lodged in the trunk 
of the tree in front of which the 
Emerald had been standing. The 
moment afterwards the Federal paid 
the penalty of his rashness, as the 
Southerner fired his rifle point- 
blank at him. The man jumped 
nearly three feet into the air, 
and muttering a few words, fell 
down dead. 

The Federal attack became more 
irresistible every moment. The 
Southerners were contending against 
three times their umber, and all 
their dauntless courage could not 
hold out long against such odds. 
And they were tired and worn out, 
weary and shivering, whilst their 
enemies were fresh and well-fed. 
Still they would not give way; 
although most of them felt their 
strength to be failing, their sight 
growing dim, they closed up, and, 
shoulder to shoulder wherever they 
could, they faced, and met, and 
parried the Yankee attacks, which 
were increasing in impetuosity every 
moment. A few minutes more and 
the Alabamians’ ammunition would 
be exhausted, few of them had 
more than two or three cartridges 
in their boxes, and many of them 
bad hardly strength enough left to 
stand fast and defend themselves ; 
they could not think of attacking. 
The Emeralds were maddened by 
the thought of having lost their 
captain; they did not know whe- 
ther he was dead, or wounded, or 
only a prisoner, and in a very short 
time, perhaps, they would share 
his fate. And every second brought 
them nearer to the bitter end, every 
minute saw one of their number 
struck down on the wet ground, 
dying or dead. 

Then as the dread moment—the 
last moment—seemed to havedrawn 
nigh to all of them, a miracle— 
what they deemed a miracle—was 
wrought. All around them, behind 
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them, between them, figures in grey 
uniforms seemed to start up as 
from the earth, they crowded around 
the Alabamians, they pushed through 
them, and forming in dense line in 
front of them, sent a murderous 
volley in the Yankees’ teeth, A 
curtain of flame seemed to have 
fallen between the Emeralds and 
their foes, and the next moment 
a cheer that seemed to shake 
the very atmosphere was heard, and 
the grey-coated soldiers threw them- 
selves upon the Yankee infantry. 
Oh, how the Alabamians stood, and 
looked, and wondered! They could 
hardly realize the fact, that these 
warriors were simply a portion of 
one of Hill’s brigades which had 
come to their assistance. 

The Yaukees were evidently not 
prepared for this, for they gave 
way under that furious charge, and 
retreating first step by step, broke 
at last, in spite of all the efforts of 
their officers, and turned and ran, 

The Emeralds, secure by the 
fact of their brave comrades being 
in front of them, made use of the 
momentary respite to search for 
their captain. Eager, anxious 
glances ransacked every bush, every 
nook; tender hands turned the 
lifeless bodies that were stretched 
in the mire, in the expectation, the 
despairing expectation, of recogniz- 
ing Harry Davies. The wounded 
even raised themselves on their 
arms, and, seeing their comrades so 
intent, asked for their purpose, and 
sighed amid their pangs when they 
heard that their beloved leader 
could not be found. But all search 
was fruitless; not a trace of him 
was discovered, and when Lieute- 
nant Branagan took the command 
of the company, he did so with a 
heavy heart. 

The Federal attack was repelled, 
but regiment after regiment of fresh 
troops joined the Northern columns, 
The thin grey line stretched in front 
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of the Alabamians seemed to be 
but a thread in comparison to the 
serried ranks at the other end of 
the field, and the Southern leaders 
felt that, unless darkness came to 
their aid, the fight would be despe- 
rate indeed. Oh, how they prayed 
for the sun—not to stand still—but 
to hurry on, to hurry on in its 
course to the western horizon, 
where it was fast sinking. Night, 
now welcome night, would probably 
put an end to the struggle, and 
leave the Confederate army victors 
on the field of battle. 

A quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes passed thus, and the 
Northern columns had not yet 
renewed their attack. Then the 
Yankee artillery opened fire again, 
aud the Alabamians breathed more 
freely. It was a sign that General 
MacClellan gave up the battle, and 
would hurl no more of his soldiers 
against the seemingly impenetrable 
wall which barred the way to Rich- 
mond. 

The Northern cannon thundered 
for a while with very little effect. 
Darkness, which commenced to set 
in, soon stopped them altogether. 
The battle was over, and the 
Southerners were in possession of 
the field. 

And then the poet’s words came 
to be true, if ever they were : 


**Our bugles sang truce, for the night- 
cloud had lower'd, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch 
in the sky ; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground 
overpower'd, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded 
to die.” 


The Alabamians, thoroughly ex- 
hausted, sank down on the ground, 
and stretched their aching limbs in 
the mire. Between the wounded, 
the dead, and the dying, the sur- 
vivors of the battle sought their 
rest. Sleep, so sweet generally, 
seemed to be torture to them, and 
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still it was so welcome. Death itself 
seemed to have lost its terrors, for 
their rest, that night, was nearly as 
terrible as the last sleep itself. 

And whilst the Southern soldiers 
slept in the mire, it was the privi- 
lege of their officers to remain awake 
and watch. 

Oh, what a weary, what a terrible 
watch! Old men with snowy hairs 
who had passed their lives in opu- 
lence and luxury, young men reared 
to existences of refinement, brought 
up amid all the delicacies, the at- 
tentions and the comforts of wealthy 
homes, none of whom had ever 
dreamed of the possibility of such 
hardships—they all sat there on log 
stumps or walked up and down, 
silently and with heavy hearts. 

Around them lay death in_ its 
most terrible forms, and in all its 
hideous variations. And more hor- 
rible even than the grim spectre 
itself were the cries of the wounded, 
lying about helplessly by scores, by 
hundreds. Now pitiful wails, then 
heart-rending groans; then the low 
moaning of the last moment, when 
the soul is about to force its way 
out of the fragile body and wend 
heavenward its course ; and they 
could not raise a finger to help! 
Now and then, as the cries came 
from some spot very close at hand, 
one of the Alabamian officers would 
get up and try to discover the where- 
abouts of the sufferer. But it was 
pitch dark, and even when the 
wounded man was found, there was 
no possibility of offering the slight- 
est relief, of allaying the pangs and 
fever-heat even by a drink of water. 

And this was a Southern victory. 
The object of the battle had been 
secured, and the Confederate army 
had gained breathing-time in its 
retreat to Richmond by the desperate 
stand made by Longstreet’s division 
and Early’s brigade on that foggy 
May day. A portion of General 
A. P. Hill’s division had remained 
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in Williamsburg during the fight, 
and about eleven o'clock a regiment 
of South Carolina, and two of Vir- 
ginia infantry were sent to the front 
to join the remainder of Hill’s men 
in the foremost Southern line. 

They deployed noiselessly along 
the field in front of the Alabamians, 
and at the same time squadrons of 
Stuart’s cavalry occupied the road. 

When an efficient rearguard had 
thus been provided, the Alabamians 
received the order to retire. The 
officers roused their men, who fell 
into line shivering with cold and 
wet, and more dead than alive from 
the effects of sleeping on the miry 
ground. 

The command, “Right about 
face!” was given, and then the 
Alabamians marched back through 
the darkness of the woods to the 
field where they had captured the 
battery the day before. Here they 
turned by a flank movement into 
the road, and followed it till they 
came to Fort Magruder, which they 
passed. 

The outskirts of Williamsburg 
were full of troops. Regiments 
upon regiments lined the road; 
every house was full of soldiers, 
and all over the fields camp-fires 
had been lighted, which the tall 
trees of the forest sheltered from 
the view of the Federals. The 
moon had risen high and glorious 
at last, and the dark blue sky was 
smooth and clear, without a cloudlet 
studding the horizon. What a diffe- 
rence between that night, with its 
bright moonshine and its myriads of 
stars, with the fragrance of the woods 
carried in the soft breeze, to the 
preceding one, with itsstarless gloom, 
its drenching rain, and its chilling 
fog! 

On reaching the first houses of 
Williamsburg, the Alabamians turned 
into a pasture-field which had evi- 
dently remained untrodden by the 
soldiery. ‘The high grass stood in- 
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tact and upright, with the drops 
glittering upon it, and in the middle 
of the croft a cluster of some twenty 
or thirty oaks had, with their widely 
extended branches, sheltered the 
grourid from complete saturation. 
The soil was far from being dry, 
however, but in comparison to the 
place which the Alabamians had 
just left, it seemed as if the sweetest, 
the most luxurious of carpets had 
been spread out for their comfort. 

They went to work then to collect 
materials for a camp-fire, and after 
great difficulties obtained them from 
a little log hut about a quarter of a 
mile from the bivouac. The dry 
boards of the floor were cut up into 
little bits, and after a foundaticn had 
been laid by placing two timbers 
over the grass, the smaller pieces 
were placed on the top, and a fire 
was lighted. Then some of the 
driest branches of the surrounding 
oaks were cut off, and a half-a-dozen 
of the soldiers commenced to cut 
down one of the trees entirely, so 
as to let it fall across the fire. 

In the meantime, fresh provisions 
—flour and beef—were served out, 
and the flame, favoured by the soft 
wind, sent upwards its fiery tongues, 
whilst the Alabamians collected all 
the inflammable materials they could 
find, and threw them on, as it was 
essential to start one good fire first 
of all, which would serve as a means 
of lighting all the rest. It was soon 
in high blaze, and when the great 
tree fell across it with a crash, send- 
ing some of the embers flying, it 
had attained such a height, that the 
rotten bark was speedily kindled by 
the flame as it licked around the 
solid trunk. ‘The Emerald Guards- 
men then attacked the oak with 


their axes, in spite of the heat and 
the smoke, and in a very short time 
fuel sufficient for twenty camp-fires 
was provided. 

As soon as this was done, forked 
stakes were driven into the ground, 
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and strong green boughs placed on 
top; and when the pieces of burning 
timber were distributed to the diffe- 
rent messes, the camp-kettles were 
suspended over them, and the cooks 
commenced their tasks. The flour 
was kneaded to a dough, and being 
separated into little lumps, each 
piece was enveloped in green oak- 
leaves, previous to being placed into 
the hot ashes and covered with 
them. 

The picture was as lively a one 
as even camp life, with its varied 
excitement and its ever-changing 
scenery, could show. All over the 
field the cheerful bivouac _ fires 
spread their ruddy sheen, lighting 
up the objects nearest them with a 
golden glare, whilst the background 
remained dark as pitch. It was a 
scene such as the old Flemish 
painters would have delighted to 
copy, with its bright lights and its 
deep shadows—showing a multitude 
of figures and faces which would 
have been fit subjects for the study 
of a Rembrandt. And over it all 
the moon shed its dim light, ren- 
dere. even more indistinct by the 
roaring fires and the thick black 
smoke. The sky was clear and 
serene, and the air soft and balmy 
as it can be in Virginia in spring- 
time. And at the back of the 
landscape the forest stood out, som- 
bre and gloomy, whilst to the left 
the spire of the Episcopalian Church 
of Williamsburg was visible in the 
moonlight. 

The moment of repose and re- 
freshment seemed to have come at 
last. Were they to enjoy it? 


CHAPTER XX. 
“aT ANY cost!” 


On the outskirts of Williamsburg— 
in fact, the very last building of the 
main street—there stands, or rather 
stood, a large red-brick building, 
which had given shelter to an old 
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Virginian family when the town 
was yet the capital of the State. 
The flagged halls, the solid stone 
columns of the portico, the sub- 
stantial walls, all spoke of the ante- 
Republican era, and the story was 
told among the burgesses of the 
ancient county-town, how the last of 
the old line of proprietors had been 
killed in that very house by his 
infuriated fellow-citizens, for having 
proved a Royalist spy and a traitor 
to his country. 

The old house had a very bad 
name. It was said to be haunted. 
People were wont to state that 
unearthly noises were heard in there 
of a night, and belated passers-by 
testified to having seen a ghostly 
figure move about in the verandah 
and the orchard alongside. So it 
came that nobody ventured to live 
there, except a half crazy old negro 
and his wife, and they even could 
not be induced to venture out of 
their own room after dark. 

On the night from the 5th to the 
6th of May, 1862, however, tke 
hoary mansion was crowded wita 
men who did not seem to care for 
all the ghosts in the world. The 
haunted chambers had no terrors 
for them—they defied the demoniac 
apparitions, and defied them suc- 
cessfully. In one spacious, lofty 
hall, with the painted ceiling fallen 
off in patches, the solid oaken par- 
quetry-floor mouldy and rotten, by 
the damp and the air that penetrated 
through the broken panes, and with 
the gorgeous ornaments, bereft of 
their bright gilding, still sticking 
fast along the walls, a number of 
men, who have written their names 
indelibly in the pages of the history 
of the South, steod around a long 
deal table. 

A great map was spread out 
before them, and they were all look- 
ing at it by the flickering light of 
three tallow candles. 

One of them was a wiry-looking 
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man of middle height, with sharp 
features and a quick eye, which, 
when it rested upon any object, 
seemed to penetrate through it. 
There was always a sort of quiet, 
sarcastic smile playing on his fea- 
tures, and when he spoke, it sounded 
as if he weighed every word. That 
was the man who had counselled 
and carried out the evacuation of 
Yorktown, the Fabius Cunctator of 
the South, General Joseph E. John- 
ston. President Davies used to say 
of him that he had only one fault, 
namely, the inveterate habit of get- 
ting wounded at the moment when 
it was most essential that he should 
keep his body whole. 

Alongside of him stood another 
man, who towered over him by half 
a head nearly, a burly figure—a man 
in the prime of his life, with long, fair 
beard and handsome features, an 
open, noble countenance, who looked 
like aking among men. He had a 
habit of shaking his head contemp- 
tuously when anybody was speaking 
in a way of which he did not 
approve, and of looking the speaker 
in the face without replying for a 
moment or two. Then he used to 
bring his fist down upon the table 
with a crash, and you might have 
heard his voice all over the house. 
That man was the best corps-com- 
mander in the Southern army—the 
man upon whom General Lee placed 
his greatest reliance when impe- 
tuosity of attack or dogged resistance 
wei erequired—Major General Long- 
street. It was his corps principally 
that had fought the battle of Wil- 
liameburg, whilst the remainder of 
the Confederate army pursued their 
retreat to the Chickaboming. 

Just behind him stood another 
bearded man, not quite as stout as 
the stalwart general—a man with a 
frank, broad face, with laughing 


eyes, and a dash about all his move- 
ments which bespoke at once the 
bold trooper. 


He was the great 
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Sabreur of the Confederacy—Brig- 
adier General Stuart. 

Two men stood on the other side 
of the table, one of quite a youthful 
look, with long, light hair falling over 
his shoulders, and not a vestige of 
moustache or beard on his face—a 
man looking much more like a poet 
than a soldier—with restless eyes 
and ever-moving face, and a nervous 
twitch about him— Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Roger P. Pryor. He was ascion 
of one of the oldest Cavalier families 
of the South, and one of those men 
who speak their opinions fearlessly 
and regardless of consequence, and 
what is more, who act according to 
them. This plain-speaking boldness 
brought him into many quarrels, and 
at last he threw up his commission 
in disgust, and joined the Second 
Virginia Cavalry as a private sol- 
dier. He had known how to com- 
mand, and he knew how to obey; 
and as a private soldier he served 
till nearly the end of the war. 

The man alongside of him seemed 
to bear just the opposite character, 
He wore dark whiskers and mous- 
tache, and his firmset lips gave him 
rather a savage appearance. He was 
shorter than the Southern leader at 
his side, and had generally but little 
to say ; but he was all the more ener- 
getic when hard fighting had to be 
done and nearly impossible move- 
ments to be executed. This was 
Brigadier-General Wilcox. 

At the top of the table stood three 
other men—Generals Early, Pickett, 
and Featherstone; and at the other 
end a tall man, with iron-grey hair 
and beard, with an eagle-look and 
flushed features, had taken his post. 
That was General Magruder, the 
man who had held York Peninsula 
for nearly a year with only two 
brigades, It was he principally who 
planned and constructed those im- 
mense fortifications, and who so 
strenuously resisted the idea of the 
evacuation. 
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The remainder of the room was 
filled with officers attached to the 
different staffs. Some of the best 
blood of the South was assembled 
there. Men with white hairs and 
venerable looks stood by the side of 
mere youths, all equally ready to 
offer up their lives for their country. 

“We are all right here,” said 
General Johnston, putting his finger 
on a place on the map where the 
main road ran between two woods ; 
“we have two regiments and six 
guns there. Then here we have 
your men, Geenral Early, in front 
of Fort Magruder, and they can’t 
get through the swamp in force. 
That is all well provided for, there- 
fore; but now we come to that by- 
road running through that ravine 
past that little fort here, I see it 
marked here as armed with four 
guns. Are they there yet, General 
Magruder ?” 

“ You know, or you ought to 
know, that they were taken away, and 
the carriages burnt, like all the rest 
of them, according to your instruc- 
tions,” replied Magruder, sullenly ; 
“ of course, you want them now.” 

Johnston threw one long, calm 
look at the ill-tempered Southera 
leader, and said, simply,— 

“ You are right, general, I should 
like to have them there now. But 
we must try to do without them. 
That fort and that road must he held 
at any cost until nine in the morn- 
ing.” 

“That can be done, easily,” re- 
plied General Pryor. ‘I inspected 
the fort yesterday, and undertake to 
hold it with a company and one gun. 
The place is nearly inapproachable. 
On two sides it is protected by the 
swamp, on the third is the ravine 
with the narrow road through it, 
and the fourth is turned to the rear, 
Is that not so, colonel?” he asked, 
turning to me, who was standing 
behind him. 

“It is quite as you say, general,” 
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I replied ; “I am quite willing to go 
there myself, and I will vouch that no 
Yankee shall pass that place before 
nine in the morning, if you give me 
a good company and a fieldpiece— 
unless they get in from the rear.” 

General Johnston looked at me. 

“You are generally a good judge 
of these matters, colonel,” he said. 
“You helped to construct the place, 
so you ought to know all about the 
spot and what can be done with it. 
Take any company you like, and ask 
Colonel Randolph for a fieldpiece, 
and I rely upon your giving a good 
account of yourself. You must hold 
the place at any cost until nine in 
the morning at the least, even if not 
a man should be left. Do you un- 
derstand what I say ?” 

“ Perfectly,’ I replied. 
go at once?” 

“ Yes, go,” said the general, hold- 
ing out his hand. ‘Good-bye; we 
cannot know if we may see one 
another again. Mind—I rely upon 
you.” 

I went downstairs, and mounted 
my horse. 

I had hardly proceeded a few 
paces when I met Colonel Randolph. 

“ Here, Randolph,” I cried; “I 
want one of your guns.” 

“ The devil you do!’ he replied. 
“ What do you want it for?” 

“Play Tom, Dick, and Harry 
with it, of course,” I replied, laugh- 
ing; “and make a present to the 
Yankees of it to-morrow.” 

“The deuce you do! All TI can 
say is, you won’t have it then.” 

* But I must have it.” 

“You are chatling. Good-bye!” 

“ Heh, heh, stop! General John- 
ston’s orders.” 

“Oh, is it then? 
another thing. 
a gun?” 

*“T never play pranks in matters 
of duty. I want a howitzer to hold 
Fort No. 3, at the head of the Brook- 
ravine,” 


“Can I 
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Do you really want 
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* You'll have a job of it then. 
We had four guns in it, and we took 
the pieces away and burned the 
carriages, and the deuce of a work it 
was. I suppose I have to ride back 
with you, and order a gun for service 
with you?” 

“There is no necessity for my 
going with you. I have to get some 
infantry at the same time. Can’t 
you send Lieutenant Wheeler with a 
piece to the fort? He knows the 
place very well.” 

“ Of course he does. Shall I send 
him?” 

“ Yes, do.” 

** How long will it be before you 
will be there ?” 

“Tam going over yonder to that 
cluster of trees, where the Eighth 
Alabamians are. I want to get acom- 
pany there, and I'll follow Wheeler 
as quickly as I can.” 

“Very well; you'll find him at 
the fort when you get there.” 

Colonel Randolph rode away to 
order the fieldpiece to the fort, and 
I leaped my horse over the ditch, 
and galloped across the field to the 
place where the Alabamians stood 
in line. 

I tried to find Major Ivy, but 
could not see him. 

Captain Royston stopped me. 

** How are you, my boy ®” he said. 
“ Whom are you looking for?” 

“Tom Ivy,’ I replied, “ Where 
is he?” 

“Oh, he is dead, poor fellow! 
You’ll never see Tom Ivy again.” 

“So he has gone with the rest, 
too?” I said. “ They are all going. 
We are getting fewer and fewer 
every day. Who commands the re- 
giment now?” 

73 a0.” 

“Well, I want a company for 
important service—the best you can 
give me. Can you spare me your 
Emeralds ?” 

** By whose orders?” 

* General Johnston’s.” 
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“ Of course you can have them. 
Lieutenant Branagan!’ he cried, 
“your company for special duty ; 
you will take your orders from this 
gentleman, under whose command 
you are.” 

* Lieutenant Branagan ?” I asked, 
in astonishment. ‘‘ Where is Harry 
Davies? Is he gone, too?” 

“We haven’t been able to find a 
trace of him,” replied the major. 
“ He’s a prisoner, probably.” 

“ Let us hope that that may be the 
worst. Poor Carrie!” I muttered. 

The Emeralds fell into line, and 
we marched off. 

Wetraversed the field and followed 
the road, which was really execrable, 
but it could not be helped. 

In the rear of the Emeralds I 
recoguized Sergeant Nugent and 
Corporal Finnigan. I had known 
them both very well in Mobile— 
Nugent, in fact, had belonged to the 
company of National Guards, of 
which I was a member before the 
war. He had kept a provision-store 
in Water-street, and I knew him to 
be tolerably well off. He was as 
good-tempered and brave a fellow 
as Erin’s isle could produce. His 
humour was imperishable. Nothing 
could put him out. He was one of 
those men who in time of peace 
walk quietly and unpretendingly 
turough life, taking the good with 
the bad, and never murmuring, but 
also never excited by good fortune. 

Finnigan was just the opposite of 
Nugent. He was much younger 
than the imperturbable sergeant— 
and sort of jack-of-all-trades and 
master of none. His father was a 
retired cotton broker, and young 
Finnigan, after dabbling at all sorts 
of professions, ended by learning 
none. Thus he became what most 
young men of such disposition and 
circumstances generally get to be in 
America—a Ward-politician, and 
through that, a confirmed grumbler. 
Nothing could be done to please 
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him. When the Emerald Guards 
were formed at Mobile, he tried to 
become their captain, but in the 
end was glad enough to be made a 
corporal. 

He was engaged in eating some 
bread and meat as he walked along, 
growling between the intervals left. 
him by his efforts to consume his 
food as quickly as possible. 

I rode on ahead, and joined 
Branagan. 

“It is rather serious business we 
are going on,” I said. ‘“ We are 
going to Fort No. 3, under strict 
orders to hold it at any cost, until 
nine in the morning, at least.” 

The lieutenant looked at me very 
quickly. 

“Are those our orders?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, those are General John- 
ston’s orders.” 

*'The Emerald Guards know how 
to obey,” he replied, simply. 

** We are going on a desperate 
errand,” I continued. “I don’t 
believe that one of us will escape, 
if not death, at any rate, capture.” 

“* My poor Emeralds !” murmured 
Lieutenant Branagan. 

I rode on in silence after that, 
until we reached the fort. Lieu- 
tenant Wheeler was there already, 
and had his gun in position, com- 
manding the ravine and the road 
through it. 

I allowed my men to go to sleep 
with the exception of fifteen, whom 
I placed as sentinels on the parapet, 
and a short distance ahead in the 
ravine. They had responded to my 
appeal for volunteers for that ser- 
vice, as it would have been useless 
to take men who were worn out. 

The hours passed away then 
until the sun rose in its fiery glory 
on the eastern sky, tinging the 
cloudlets in gold and crimson, and 
shedding his solemn breath over the 
scene around us. The landscape 
unrolled itself like a magical pano- 
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rama from under the blue dawn, and 
then I was enabled thoroughly to 
examine my position. 

On my left and on portion of my 
front extended the morass for over 
half-a-mile, standing out in sickly 
brownish-green from the leafy 
wealth of the forest beyond. It 
was studded here and there with 
the pale bluish green of the marsh- 
willows; weeds, rank and ungainly, 
like the swamp in which they grew, 
covered it here and there, whilst on 
other spots thin, high grass concealed 
the treacherous mire underneath. 
By the side of that swamp a brook 
rippled over the bed of rugged sand- 
stones which had been brought there 
by some gigantic, inexplicable ma- 
chinery ; its right bank hemmed in 
by the moss-covered rocks which 
barred its progress on that side, and 
over portions of which it dashed in 
white foam. Its fountain-head lay 
on the side of the plateau on which 
our fort had been built, and the 
water which murmured away clear 
as crystal was, as it reached the bed 
below, stained with the foul slime 
which was its corrupting neighbour. 
Alongside of that brook a narrow 
ravine extended, cold and rugged, 
through the sandstone rocks, as if 
some monstrous wheel had passed 
over them and crushed them apart. 
On the right of the ravine the rocks 
lay strewn about in uncouth variety, 
and in all sorts of shapes. Then, 
farther on, the low ground was again 
covered with slime and water, green 
willows and reeds—the repetition of 
the swamp on our left. 

The road which was guarded by 
the fort emerged from the woods 
about half a mile in our front, and 
followed the side of the brook and 
swamp to the farther end of the 
ravine through which it passed, and 
then climbed up the hill to the side 
of our fort, and, winding around it, 
it pursued its course towards Wil- 
liamsburg. 
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The night had passed quietly for 
us, not a sound being heard except 
the rattling fire of the opposing 
pickets in the woods far to our left. 
When the day broke, I recalled my 
sentinels, as I could easily, at a 
glance, survey the whole scene in 
front of me. The firing of the 
outposts increased, and I could see 
the smoke rising here and there over 
the tops of the trees in the distance, 
and rolling slowly and lazily away. 

But as yet there was no sign of 
the enemy’s attempting to force a 
passage past our position. 

We had not to wait very long, 
however. 

About six o’clock a half-a-dozen 
horsemen, in light-blue overcoats, 
dashed out from among the trees on 
the other side of the swamp, and 
galloped a little distance along the 
road. The red star-crossed battle- 
flag of the South, borne into the 
fight by the Emerald Guards, was 
floating in the breeze over our 
parapet. 

The horsemen stopped short. 

One of them raised his carbine, 
and, as if intending to defy us, he 
fired. 

We saw the little puff of smoke 
curling away, and heard the soft 
“beeng” of the bullet as it ap- 
proached and fell—its force spent— 
against the side of the fort. 

Then the rest of the cavalrymen 
imitated their comrade’s example. 

I did not care to waste much 
powder and shot on them; but as 
they seemed to be so impudent, I 
determined, if I could, to teach them 
a wholesome lesson. I knew Nugent 
to be a magnificent marksman, so I 
went up to him, and told him to 
send a bullet towards the Yankee 
troopers. 

The sergeant aimed slowly and 
carefully, whilst we all stood by and 
watched. The good Enfield which 
he used carried death full thousands 
yards distance. 
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Abang! the sergeant had fired. 

We saw one of the horsemen reel 
and fall from his saddle, and his 
horse dash away in a fright. Then 
one of his comrades dismounted 
in a hurry, looked at him, and 
mounted again, and the lot scamp- 
ered away. 

We waited for about twenty mi- 
nutes, and then we saw four pieces 
of artillery emerge at a gallop from 
the trees which shrouded the road, 
and, dashing along, wheel into posi- 
tion at the other end of the swamp. 
It was well for us that our fort was 
solidly and skilfully constructed. 
They might fire all day, and unless 
I willingly exposed my men, they 
could do us no damage. Unless 
taken by assault, or by an attack 
from the rear, the fort might have 
withstood a regular siege. 

Still I did not care to allow them 
to do as they liked without a remon- 
strance from my gun. 

“Have you got the exact range, 
Wheeler?” I asked the artillery 
lieutenant. 

“T have. Seven hundred and fifty 
yards to the end of the ravine, and 
eight hundred and twenty to the 
road over there.” 

‘‘Have you a good supply of 
shells?” 

“ Thirty rounds.” 

* Any grape and canister ?” 

“ Eighteen rounds.” 

“That will do. Train your gun 
at those pieces over there, and let 
them have just one as a sample of 
what they may expect before they 
commence.” 

The Federal artillerymen had just 
unlimbered. We could see them in 
the act of loading their guns, when 
our howitzer thundered ; and as we 
followed the shot with our eyes, we 
saw a cloud of white smoke right 
among the Northern fieldpieces. 
When it had cleared away one of the 
guns lay, with one wheel smashed, 
sideways on the ground, and three 
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of the artillerymen were lying by 
the side of it. 

A hurrah rent the air then, and 
many of my men mounted impru- 
dently on the parapet. I called them 
down somewhat sternly, and directly 
afterwards the remaining guns of the 
Yankees sent us their first greetings. 
But they had no idea whatever of the 
range. The shells howled over our 
heads, and, whirring far to our rear, 
exploded there quite harmlessly. 

A regular artillery duel com- 
menced then, fast and furious on 
the part of the Northerners, and 
slow and careful on ours. I had no 
intention of wasting my ammunition, 
and assisted personally in training 
the gun at my disposal. Before we 
had fired three more rounds we had 
dismounted another cannon, and our 
sixth shell crashed into one of the 
Yankee caissons and blew it into a 
thousand fragments. The effect was 
horrible indeed. We saw the horses, 
lacerated and frenzied, break the 
traces and rush away, whilst dead 
bodies of men and animals strewed 
the ground around. Still the other 
guns continued the fight, doggedly 
and bravely, getting nearer and surer 
in their aim and calculations of dis- 
tance. 

They had perceived, probably, 
that they could do nothing against 
us by mere artillery fire, for shortly 
afterwards a long, solid column of 
infantry, unfurling the stars and 
stripes to the winds, came at a 
double-quick along the road and 
entered the ravine. 

Now our time had come. 

“Ready with grape and canis- 
ter!” I cried to Lieutenant Wheeler. 

“* Ready, Emeralds!” I cried to 
my Irishmen. 

The artillerymen stood by the side 
of the gun, the cap-string in the 
hand of one of them. 

* Fire, Wheeler!” I said quietly. 

“ Fire!” cried the lieutenant, and 
the deadly grape scattered itself 
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along the road and crushed into the 
head of the infantry column as it 
entered the ravine. 

*‘ Give it to them now as fast as 
you like,” I said to the artillery 
officer. ‘ Fire, Emeralds !” 

The muskets banged and sent their 
messengers of death towards the 
Federals. 

“Fire at will!” 
again. 

The rifles rattled in incessant roar, 
through which the thunder of our 
cannon was heard twice or thrice, 
and the smoke became so dense that 
I could not well see through it. 

The Federal shells howled yet 
over our heads; but all at once they 
ceased, and the whizzing of the rifle- 
bullets told us that the Northern 
infantry had nearly reached the face 
of our hill. 

But our gun crashed again, and 
the replying musketry ceased also. 
Then the Yankee guns recommenced 
their play, and we knew that the 
assault had been repelled. 

As the smoke rolled away from 
the fort we saw the ravine full of 
corpses and wounded, writhing and 
moaning. Our fire had told terribly. 
There were at least a hundred bodies 
stretched on the soil. 

In the meantime a sluggishly in- 
termittent fire had been kept up by 
the outposts of the two armies. As 
I turned and looked towards my left 
I saw that the lines of curling smoke, 
floating away over the trees, had 
receded far behind my front. 

The lord of the skies had risen 
high and brilliant on the heavens, 
It was day—a bright, warm May 
day, that contrasted deliciously with 
the chill and fog of the preceding 
mornings. 

Two more pieces of artillery had 
arrived and unlimbered in my front, 
but after firing a few rounds, I saw 
an officer galloping up to them, and 
they suddenly ceased. Something 
unusual was evidently going on, 
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Just then Lieutenant Branagan 
turned to me and said,— 
“Look yonder, sir! 

deuce is up there?” 

I turned round and saw the fields 
at our rear, at a distance of about a 
mile, fill with dark masses, over 
which thousands of flickering little 
points glittered in the sunlight. The 
road, which traced its course in deep 
yellow between the green pastures, 
was studded with black groups, with 
now and then a bright streak shining 
between them. 

The littie points were bayonets— 
the bright streaks, guns. 

I knew then that our doom was 
settled. 

Our army had effected its retreat, 
the Federals had entered Williams- 
burg, and we were cut off and sur- 
rounded by an army. 

I pulled out my watch and looked 
at it. 

It was five minutes past nine 
o'clock. 

Then I saw three figures on horse- 
back detach themselves from the 
nearest group in our rear, and come 
slowly towards us. As they ap- 
proached I perceived that one of 
them was waving something white 
at the end of his sword. 

Then one of the horsemen held 
something glittering in front of him, 
and, clear and mellow, the notes of 
the “‘ parley” reached our ears. 

I saw that there was no possibility 
and also no use of resistance. I 
would have only sacrificed the lives 
ef my men without the remotest 
chance of success. 

I heaved a great sigh, therefore, 
as I said, quietly,— 

* Lieutenant Wheeler, please spike 
your gun.” 

* Spike my gun?” 

“Tes.” 

“T am going to see what they 
want,” I added. “ Lieutenant Bran- 
agan, please take command in the 
meanwhile, but do not fire a shot.” 


What the 
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I mounted my horse and galloped 
towards the three Northern horse- 
men who were coming in the direc- 
tion of the fort. 

As I got nearer they halted, and 
allowed me to approach. 

They were two officers and a 
trumpeter. 

“Whom are you seeking?” I 
asked, as I stopped my horse and 
raised my hat. 

“ The commander of yonder fort,” 
replied one of the officers, with a 
strong German accent. 

* At your service !” and I bowed. 
“T am he. Whom have I the 
honour of addressing ? ” 

* Colonel vom Thurm, of General 
Heintzelmann’s staff.” 

* And what do you require ?” 

‘“‘ The surrender of that fort, with 
its guns and munitions of war, and 
of all the Confederate troops there.” 

* And what are your reasons for 
thinking that I will accede to your 
demand ?” 

“You are surrounded, and your 
retreat is cut off. The Union forces 
have entered Williamsburg, and a 
whole division is already in your 
rear. You cannot possibly have 
much more than a regiment there, 
and therefore, I think, you will 
perceive that further bloodshed 
would be useless and criminal.” 

* Will you give me your word 
that your statements in respect to 
the Federal troops are correct ? ” 

“ Look, and judge for yourself.” 

“T have no right to do so, for I 
may be deceived. Will you give 
me your word?” 

* Certainly, if you wish it. Upon 
my word of honour as a soldier and 
a gentleman, what I have told you 
is true.” 

“ What conditions can you offer?” 

‘None, you must surrender un- 
conditionally.” 

“You are a soldier, colonel, and 
surely you can offer better terms 
than these to enemies who have 
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fought well. You said just now 
that you thought I had a regiment 
at least, in that fort. I have 
defended it with one company and 
one gun, and that gun is spiked 
now.” 

“‘ Tmpossible !” 

“JT hope you do not doubt my 
word ?” 

“Oh, no, certainly not! I am 
sorry, however, much as I admire 
your courageous defence, that the 
most I can grant is to allow you 
and your brother officers to retain 
their side-arms. Will you surrender 
on those conditions ?” 

I looked at my watch again. 

It was half-past nine o’clock. 

“ Well,” I said, “luck is against 
us. In ten minutes from now I will 
surrender to you the fort and its 
garrison. I am your obedient 
servant.” 

We both bowed, and I turned 
back towards the fort, whilst the 
Federal colonel galloped along the 
road to convey the tidings to his 
commander. 

I rode slowly, and with a heavy 
heart, back to the fort. It wasa 
hard duty to give the command to 
“ground arms,” and to deliver so 
many brave hearts to the Northerners 
as prisoners of war. 

When I had entered the fort 
again and dismounted, I had the 
men drawn up in line, and said, 
quietly,— 

“My comrades! I have to be 
bearer of very bad news. We are 
surrounded by the whole Federal 
army. I would be a criminal if I 
attempted to waste your blood and 
your lives, therefore I have agreed, 
in a few minutes from now, to sur- 
render this fort and its garrison, 
Haul down that old flag, and give 
it a hearty cheer as it floats in the 
wind for the last time.” 

My words seemed to choke me. 

“JT see they are coming,” I said, 
as a long column of infantry 
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approached at a double-quick along 
the road. ‘ Attention, Emeralds ! 
show them a brave front. Lieutenan 
Wheeler, to you be the mournful 
duty of taking down our flag.” 

The Emeralds stood in line, the 
artillerymen on their left flank and 
Lieutenant Wheeler had mounted on 
the parapet. 

The Federal infantry stopped at 
the back of the fort and formed in 
line. 

“Take down our flag, lieutenant,” 
I said, quietly. 

The starry bunting fluttered for a 
moment more and then fell across 
Wheeler’s arm. 

As I looked up I saw that the 
Federals had presented arms. 

* Attention, Emerald Guards!” I 
cried; then, “Order arms, ground 
arms!” 

And the dear, the cherished, the 
trusty weapons, were lying on the 
damp soil. 

I sheathed my sword and stepped 
on the parapet. 

The Northern commander ad- 
vanced. 

I took off my hat and asked,— 

“ What regiment is this ?” 

“The Tenth New York Excel- 
sior.” 

“ Under your command ?”’ 

“ Yes, colonel.” 

“ T have the honour of surrender- 
ing to you this fort and its garrison. 
I am at your service.” 

“ Kindly make out a list of names 
and give it to me,” replied the 
Federal officer. ‘‘ In the meantime 
my men can take possessicn of the 
fort.” 

The dark-blue uniforms soon 
filled the place, and the grey coats 
and green facings of my Emeralds 
were only like a little speck among 
them. 

I made out the list with the 
assistance of the non-commissioned 
officers, and handed it to the Yankee 
colonel. 
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“The officers are to retain their Shorncliffe, 8th Alabama Infantry,” 
side-arms,” he said; “I shall have he continued; “and Lieutenant 
to write authorities for that purpose Wheeler, Virginia Artillery; that 
foreach. Just let me take down isall. You shall have your passes 
the names.” at once, gentlemen. Here, captain,” 

“Lieutenant colonel ———-; your- he added, speaking to one of his 
self, I suppose?” he asked. officers, “take charge of the 

“Your servant,” I replied. prisoners.” 

“Lieutenants Branagan and 


MATERNAL LOVE. 


RaTHER than let her little darling die, 

What vigils will a loving mother keep ! 

Days full of care and nights devoid of sleep; 
With aching heart, sad brow and weary eye, 
Ready at every moment to supply 

Food and caresses to the little thing 

Who lies and moans—a type of human suffering. 


Rather than let her little darling fly, 

On wings of angels, to that happy home 

Where spirits restless as the salt-sea foam, 

On earth, find slumber and tranquillity, 

How will the mother work and watch and sigh, 

And pray to God, in memory of His Son, 

To grant new health and strength to her dear little one. 


Rather than let her little darling lie, 

In restless anguish on a bed of pain, 

How will the mother rack her anxious brain 

For attitudes of rest, and watching by 

His little cot, kneel, ready to supply 

Cool, grateful drinks and sedatives of power, 

To give new life and bloom to her wee human flower. 


O men! who on your hardihood rely, 
More than your gentleness ; your lives are due 
To a fond mother’s anxious care of you ; 
She, strong in spirit, would not let you die, 
Soothed you to slumber, read the pleading eye, 
When, a poor babe in bed, you tossed in pain— 
But for her kindly heart, never to rise again. 
R. C. F. Hannay. 
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AN AUTHENTIC GHOST STORY. 


The publication of the following plain matter-of-fact narrative may serve a use- 
ful purpose, inasmuch as it really furnishes a key to the innumerable wild and 
wonderful s:ories of the Supernatural with which weak and credulous humanity 
has been so frequently gulled and played upon. Superstitious ignorance, when 
it meets with some apparently inexplicable phenomenon, rushes at once, with un- 
reasoning impetuosity, to take blind refuge in the Supernatural. This irrational 
aptitude, which is an invariable characteristic of ignorant, weak, and illogical 
minds, has been, and even must be, a sad drag-chain on civilizing progress. 
Charlatans, by appealing to it, secure ready dupes and thrive prosperously. 
Equally so has it been with men in all ages whose selfish interests could only be 
promoted by the intellectual and moral debasement of the people ; and it is to 
such mental imperfections, to such superstitious weaknesses that we must attri- 
bute, what would otherwise be, the marvellous progress of that most daring and 
blasphemous cheat of modern times—Operative and Co-operative Spiritual- 


ism.—Ep. D. U. M. 


Some twenty years ago I was travel- 
ling in the South of Ireland, partly 
for health and partly for recreation, 
after a close application to study. 
Rest of mind and exercise of body 
soon restored me to perfect health, 
and [ gave full reins to my fancy 
in the enjoyment of scenes profusely 
abounding in every description of 
rural beauty. In such a toura man 
is almost certain to meet some friend, 
except his circle of acquaintance be 
very small indeed. One day, while 
busily engaged in angling on the 
banks of a small river abounding with 
trout, I was surprised to hear myself 
hailed by name, and beheld an in- 
timate college friend (Frederick 
Parker), who, seated on a beautiful 
hunter, had reined up on a road 
somewhat higher than the river, and 
was wailing for me to join him. 
Absence increases friendship, and 
he insisted upon my accompanying 
him to his residence, about fifteen 
miles off, and remaining with him 
for some time. As 1 was perfectly 
free, I frankly accepted the invita- 
tion ; and, having procured a horse 
from the hotel, we were soon on our 


way to his abode. As we rode 
along, he informed me that his 
younger brothers were in various 
parts of the world pursuing different 
professional avocations, and his two 
sisters on a visit with a distant aunt. 
His mother had been some time 
dead, and his father was frequently 
confined to the house by repeated 
fits of the gout. As we drew near 
our journey’s end the cordiality of 
the way-side greetings proved that 
my friend was a general favourite, 
just as his frank and open character 
was likely to make him among so 
warm-hearted a people. I found 
his father a perfect specimen of the 
old aristocracy of the southern land. 
A strong, hale, hearty old man— 
always barring the gout—whose 
temper, when sunny, was cordiality 
to the highest degree—apt to border 
on rudeness—but whose wrath rose 
nearly to insanity when fully excited. 
No sooner had Frederick introduced 
me than I was hailed as an intimate 
acquaintance ; and I could not help 
feeling perfectly at home, without 
memory having to suggest that 
previous to that day neither had 
RR 
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been conscious of the other’s exist- 
ence. 

The very servants seemed but an 
inferior part and parcel of the 
family, actuated by similar feelings 
of liking or aversion for the same 
individuals. The old butler, there- 
fore, was not only desirous of duly 
administering to my domestic com- 
forts, but also aimed at indoctrinat- 
ing me in the traditions of the 
family, and also of the neighbour- 
hood, many of which possessed in- 
terest, because every hill and dale 
was associated with appropriate his- 
torical embellishments. On the very 
first night of my arrival I was made 
acquainted with a peculiarity of my 
elder host’s temper, in connection 
with what may be styled the legends 
of the family, from the following cir- 
cumstances. During the evening 
Frederick suddenly took it into his 
head that I should choose my own 
bedroom, so many being unoccu- 
pied. In the subsequent perambula- 
tions of the house, I was much 
struck with the contrast between 
what might be styled its two con- 
stituent parts, of which one dis- 
played, to the most inattentive eye, 
plain evidence of ancient architec. 
ture ; and the tradition in the family 
corroborated this, referring its erec- 
tion to the reign of Charles IL 
The modern part had a far more 
certain origin, having been built by 
Fred’s grandfather, and the old 
butler was a living witness of the 
fact. The parts were as distinct as 
their production, and a somewhat 
long corridor was, as it were, an 
isthmus joining them together. The 
chief rooms in this part were a 
spacious drawing-room, and imme- 
diately over it aroom corresponding 
to it in size and every other respect, 
while both possessed a charming view 
of the sea. When I entered this 
room my admiration of the delight- 
ful prospect from the windows was 
so great that Fred at once decided 
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that it should be my room while I 
remained with him ; and to this deci- 
sion I most cordially assented. This 
important business over, I thought 
nothing more of the matter, uutil, 
upon retiring for the night, old 
Jerry, the butler, came in bustling 
to see that nothing should be omitted 
whereby my comfort could be ad- 
vanced ; and, although somewhat 
disappointed at the low rate I 
valued superfluities, he quickly re- 
sumed his zeal about my spiritual 
preservation, inquiring, with a con- 
siderable amount of gravity, whether 
I was not afraid to sleep by myself 
in a room so far apart from the 
occupied parts of the house. 

“ Well, Jerry,” said I, “of what 
should I be afraid? Is there any 
danger of robbers payirg me a visit 
through these windows ?” 

“Och! the Lord bless you sir,” 
cried he, “ there isn’t the laste taste 
of fear of that; the craythurs round 
here are the quietest poor things 
breathing. The only thing they ever 
does in that way is when some trifles 
gets in their way of their own 
accord, and they whips them off in a 
quiet, civil way.” 

I remarked, that in plain English 
he meant thieving. Jerry was rather 
reluctantly obliged to own that there 
was an ugly similarity in the busi- 
ness not very creditable to his other- 
wise innocent neighbours. It further 
appeared from his evidence that not 
only the servants, but the whole 
neighbourhood, were confidently 
assured that both house and grounds 
were subjected to the nocturnal 
visits of individuals who should 
with much greater propriety have 
remained quietly in their graves. 
Besides this intelligence concerning 
the dead, Jerry seemed almost 
equally startled with what he had to 
communicate concerning the living ; 
to wit, the horrible gusts of anger 
excited in his present master’s 
breast even at the least insinuation 
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of any appearances but those of 
solid flesh and blood, and his fre- 
quent and involuntary looks towards 
the door while he was dilating on 
these matters, proved the sincerity 
of his fright, lest any superfluous 
breath might waft beyond the door 
an intimation to his master that he 
was then and there in the very act 
of expatiating upon what would have 
driven him to the extreme of des- 
peration. When I had at last suc- 
ceeded in somewhat allaying the 
fears of the old butler, and had dis- 
missed him for the night, I fell into 
a train of rambling ruminations 
upon many and various matters more 
or less connected with my own his- 
tory, among which this story of the 
ghostly visitants, despite its intense 
folly, intruded itself at intervals. 
The universality of the idea that 
after death the individual comes back 
to busy himself, for evil or for good, 
amid the scenes in which he was in- 
terested when alive, is really 
astonishing. Men of all ages and 
of all countries—Pagan or Christian, 
barbarian or civilized — however 
they may differ in every other point, 
all wondrously agree, not only in 
the general facts, but even in all the 
minor matters about these facts in 
reference to ghostland. Philosophy, 
of course, mutters much about 
ignorance, imagination, superstition; 
still, in spite of philosophy, the same 
ideas pass from age to age, from 
country to country, from one reli- 
gion to another—heirlooms of our 
common humanity. I felt per- 
plexed, and perplexity induced 
drowsiness, and I finally nodded in 
my chair majorum more. 

How long this state of forgetful- 
ness continued I know not; but it 
was suddenly interrupted by a vio- 
lent noise in the drawing-room 
beneath. I started from my chair 
and listened, wide awake. Bah! it 
was all imagination, a spark of the 
universal superstition not yet exter- 
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minated from my breast. But, hark ! 
a noise—loud—louder—still louder, 
as if from a violent commotion pro- 
duced among the furniture. I looked 
at my watch: it was long past 
miduight ; and I remembered Fred’s 
having casually mentioned to me 
the early hours his father had 
introduced into the family since his 
gout attacks, and which, however 
infringed upon when company hap- 
pened to come, were upon all ordi- 
nary occasions strictly adhered to. 
The noise, therefore, could not have 
arisen from any of the human in- 
mates; and as my philosophy was 
too stubborn to yield to Jerry’s 
ghostly suggestions, a third solution 
luckily occurred to me—namely, the 
supposition that, owing to my friend 
Jerry’s negligence, some of the dogs 
had stolen into the drawing-room 
and produced the uproar. As this 
was avery plausible hypothesis, I 
adopted it without hesitation, and, 
hurrying into bed, quickly forgot 
every passing event in a sound and 
refreshing sleep. 

I felt inclined once or twice during 
the next day to speak to Jerry con- 
cerning his carelessness ; but feeling 
confident that, far from pleading 
guilty to any such charge, he would 
at once refer any noise to a super- 
natural cause, I thought it altogether 
more prudent to remain silent, and 
take my chance of the dogs not 
being allowed again to frolic beneath 
my bedroom. Then Fred and I 
made an excursion of some miles, 
and I forgot the matter altogether. 
Being somewhat tired from our 
ramble, we retired to rest a little 
earlier even than usual, and I was 
soon in a profound sleep. 

How long I had continued thus 
I cannot say; but when next in a 
conscious state, I found that I had 
been awakened by a loud, rumbling 
noise. At first 1 could not compre- 
hend the nature of the disturbance, 
until, rousing myself up, I leaned 
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on my elbow and attentively listened. 
The noise was similar to what I had 
heard the night before, but louder 
and longer continued. My feelings 
were those of exasperation against 
the old butler for letting in an 
increased number of dogs to annoy 
me by their ruthless gambols. But, 
hark! the noise grows louder— 
louder-—and louder still. This cer- 
tainly cannot proceed from dogs—it 
must proceed from a great number of 
men, who are absolutely flinging the 
furniture about in wanton mischief. 
I sprang from my bed with the 
intention of arousing the household. 
Before, however, I could reach the 
door, I heard the crashing of glass 
among the other furious din; and 
this diverted my intention for a 
moment, because it seemed to inti- 
mate that the assailants were forcing 
their way en masse through the 
drawing-room windows and there- 
fore | resolved to reconnoitre from 
one of my own windows, the force 
of enemy and their mode of attack. 
Fully expecting to see a multitude 
bursting into each window of the 
room beneath me, what was my 
astonishment when one of the 
“stilliest of stilly nights” opened 
in all the splendour of moonlight 
on my view. Nota breath disturbed 
the bosom of the wide, wide sea, 
which spread intermivably in the 
distance, and like a mirror reflected 
the silver light of the moon, which 
now rode high in the heavens. ‘The 
lawn immediately beneath corre- 
sponded to the same tranquility in 
every shrub and leaflet, whilst no 
trace of a human being could be 
detected amid the glorious scene. 
On the contrary, a few cows and 
several sheep were grazing or lying 
down within a few paces of the 
gravel-walk, which swept by the 
drawing-room windows provokingly 
unconscious of aught which could 
disturb their grave repose, I turued 
round from the window in utter 
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astonishment, and paused to consider 
what I should do. The noise still 
continued, but so moderated that, 
joining the stillness without to the 
moderation within, I felt persuaded 
that my imagination had exaggerated 
matters; and consequently I resolved 
to leave the household undisturbed, 
to go quietly to bed, and on the 
morrow to consult with the seer, 
Jerry, about quieting these gambols 
of the night. Into bed therefore 
I jumped, and having arranged the 
bed-clothes with all due eare, I re- 
solved to sleep, noise or no noise. 
This irreverent treatment of the 
shades below seemed to be fully resen- 
ted by them, for scarcely had I placed 
my head on the pillow, when the 
sounds became so furious that again 
I started up in utter amazement, 
for such a din I had never before 
heard. It was no longer the clatter 
of furniture disturbed, but was lite- 
rally as if a number of fiends were 
flinging the articles of furniture of 
all sizes, not only at one another, 
but actually smashing them to atoms 
against the walls ; and ia the midst 
of all, I clearly—as I thought— 
heard the clashing bang which shi- 
vered the splendid piano all to pieces, 
After my first gasp of astonishment, 
the conclusion I recognized in my 
mind was the certainty that this was 
incontrovertibly the work of super- 
natural beings, because, had the 
room below been filled with the 
strongest men they could not have 
produced the disturbance. Strange 
to say, but true it is, that the cer- 
tainty of the matter being super- 
natural effectually calmed my mind. 
I at once considered it a sheer 
absurdity to summon human aid 
against superhuman violence, and 
felt convinced that the Almighty 
power which allowed its exertion 
could alone control its limits, Be- 
sides, I remembered, as a well-known 
ingredient of all stories of the 
supernatural, that, in general, the 
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effects were confined to individuals ; 
and I pictured to myself the ridicule 
to which I should subject myself 
were I to summon the household to 
listen to sounds only perhaps inten- 
ded for my ownears. Another argu- 
ment presented itself in the fact that 
with a sudden burst the noise ceased 
altogether; and, after pondering 
for some time upon the whole mat- 
ter, I gradually fell asleep. 

The gravity of my looks next 
morning elicited remarks from all at 
the breakfast table; and as I had 
determined to solve the problem, 
if possible, without assistance, I 
pleaded headache in order that I 
might have this also as an excuse 
for remaining at home during the 
day. My first wish was to get into 
the drawing-room, which I had dis- 
covered by some chance the old 
butler kept locked-up, particularly 
when the ladies of the family were 
from home. Watching, therefore, 
until I found the old fellow near the 
enchanted apartment, all other mor- 
tals being absent, I made some 
trifling excuse to enter, and never 
shall I forget the astonished feelings 
of incredulity with which—despite 
my better reason—I gazed upon the 
unfractured furniture, in all its 
usual arrangement; not the most 
trifling article had been stirred, 
while many of the larger ones, having 
coverlets to preserve them from the 
dust, seemed in their obstinate tran- 
quility to laugh at my wild ima- 
ginations. So intense was my sur- 
prise, that 1 involuntarily stamped 
vn the ground to the no small 
astonishment of Jerry, who, of 
course, was not accustomed to see 
admiration expressed by such angry 
signals. Without, however, heeding 
his cogitations, I turned on my heel 
and marched ‘off fully convinced that 
all the stories he told of ghosts and 
their gambols in this unlucky neigh- 
bourhood were veritable facte, and 
most sincerely did I wish myself 
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in any other part of the habitable 
globe if thereby I could escape any 
more of their moonlight visitations. 

Having utterly failed within the 
house, I proceeded to examine out- 
side, in order to detect, if possible, 
even a plausible solution which 
would enable me to explode the 
ghostly hypothesis. All my re- 
searches were vain; I was not 
architect enough to decipher the 
ground plan of the building ; and at 
last, utterly frustrated, I set off ona 
ramble by the seaside. Delighted 
with the varying prospects, and 
invigorated by the sea breeze, my 
mind shook off the morning incubus, 
and I returned home resolved to 
make Fred alone my confidant, and 
propose to him that we should that 
very night explore the mysteries of 
the drawing-room. When near the 
house [ began to look out for Fred, 
and when there was no trace of him 
externally I entered the yard to see 
if he were in any of the stables or 
out-offices; but here I was equally 
disappointed. It was a quiet part 
of the day, when, the men being at 
dinner, the place had a deserted 
look. The stables were all shut up, 
and not even a dog appeared to 
enliven the scene. As I stood un- 
certain whither to proceed next, I 
suddenly heard Fred’s father abso- 
lutely roaring for assistance. Al- 
though a little bewildered at first 
from my ignorance of the localities, I 
soon discovered that his shout pro- 
ceeded from a corner of the house 
which had escaped my notice, be- 
cause secluded by a shrubbery that 
partially surrounded the corner of 
the house containing the drawing- 
room and my bedroom. The nature 
of the locality was evident. I had 
to rush through the shrubbery, in the 
midst of which I perceived imme- 
diately under the drawing-room the 
door of a room which formed a 
ground story to said drawing-room, 
and thus, of course, formed the 
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ground story also of my room. The 
door which I have alluded to was 
necessarily open, because the hinges 
had either been broke@ or had been 
allowed to rust so as to let the wood- 
work fall in; and as there was no 
obstruction, there had _ evidently 
been, for a considerable time, a free 
entrance for all animate beings. 
From this room the voice issued ; 
and upon hastily entering a regu- 
lar scene presented itself. ‘The 
old gentleman literally stood at 
bay, pitchfork in hand, while 
a magnificent filly and donkey 
seemed bent upon his destruction. 
A second glance, however, showed 
me—as Sir Walter Scott describes 
the skirmish of Scottish targeteers 
—that there was more noise than 
danger. as the two frisky animals 
seemed more intent upon boisterous 
merriment between themselves than 
upon any mischief to man or beast, 
However, darting across, I soon suc- 
ceeded in ejecting them from the 
tenement ; and, rushing from the 
room, they bolted through a gap in 
the yard wall, and then along a path 
in the shrubbery, with which they 
appeared to be perfectly acquainted, 
and which, no doubt, they ‘them- 
selves had greatly helped to turn 
into a thoroughfare. ‘The old gen- 
tleman sat down to gasp in some 
breath and to gasp out some thanks, 
to which I involuntarily answered 
with a peal of laughter, which echoed 
through the large basement apart- 
ment, to the no small astonishment, 
no doubt, of my host; but really his 
presence had utterly vanished from 
my perception, because the whole 
development of my nightly visita- 
tions lay expanded before me. The 
immense room had in former years 
evidently been fitted up for washing 
and mangling ; the entire surface was 
neatly and completely paved with 
flint stone ; all around lay the débris 
of huge tubs, &c., and the centre was 
conspicuous for the rickety corpse 
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of a very large mangle; the part of 
which that contained the ballast 
was still entire, and fully charged 
with a great number of cannon balls 
of various sizes, from that of a man’s 
head to that of a child’s fist. Any 
violent contact with such a machine 
sent this formidable ammunition in 
motion, and any amount of noise 
could be raised at any instant, which, 
with the prancings and gambols and 
lashing at one another upon the 
flint pavement these two frolicsome 
animals, would readily produce a 
subterranean thunder sufficient to 
terrify any mortal, however hardy. 
Quite satisfied with my rapid survey, 
1 turned to apologize to my com- 
panion, and reserving a full explana- 
tion for after dinner, when Fred 
a'so would be present, I helped the 
old gentleman through the yard into 
the house. 

The explanation after dinner af- 
forded great amusement; and when 
my share of the joke began to slacken, 
Fred began to compliment his father 
for having chosen this very day for 
one of his periodical fits of investiga- 
tion of neglect, and of other misde- 
meanours of the servants, inside and 
ouside, which invariably ended in 
paroxysms of passion on one side 
and of penitence on the other; but 
which paroxysms quickly vanished 
from the breasts of all parties, and 
the only result produced was a con- 
firmation of the old habits. Old 
Mr. Parker at first seemed inclined 
to turn testily upon Fred ; but good 
humour being the order of the day, 
he soon joined in the laugh against 
himself, and in a short time further 
confessed, in corroboration of Fred’s 
assertions, that he would readily 
have forgiven the servants the ne- 
glect of the gap in the wall, and the 
broken door of the mangle-room, 
could he have got within reach of 
the donkey with his pitchfork, but 
the sagacious brute seemed aware 
that his companion in mischief would 
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fare much better near their master 
than himself, and therefore took care 
to keep her between himself and the 
ugly pitchfork. According to the 
suggestion of Fred, I took for 
grauted that the gap door, &c., would 
not be rectified before my departure 
at least, and I felt a great curiosity 
to hear the sounds which had so 
startled me, now that I was ac- 
quainted with their origin. I re- 
membered what science unfolds to 
us in acoustics, and that the sense 
of hearing requires the assistance of 
the other senses to be perfect; but 
abstract truths affect us very dif- 
ferently when read in the pages of 
the philosopher, and when practi- 
cally deciphered to us by the con- 
vincing delineation of fact. Had I 
left the house previous to my visit 
to the mangle-room, I would have 
continued unwaveringly to believe 
that the sounds which had so an 
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noyed me were produced as if by 
shivering to pieces of mahogany 
chairs, tables, and such like articles ; 
because, not having any knowledge 
of a locality beneath the drawing- 
room, any noise heard beneath would 
seem to come from that room, and 
fancy would, of course, attach any 
disturbance there to its only occu- 
pants, namely, the various articles of 
furniture. When fully aware of the 
deception, I felt very anxious to hear 
the hubbub with ears now educated 
to understand it; nor was I disap- 
pointed, for about the usual hom 
the quadruped visitants sought their 
usual haunt, and it was with the 
greatest amusement that I perfectly 
distinguished every part of the up- 
roarious harmony, from the gentle 
scrapings of the hoofs on the pave- 
ment up to the majestic bass of 
revolving sixty-four pounders. 


C. H. I. 


THE LATE REV. CHARLES STUART 
STANFORD, D.D. 


By tue Rev. Wm. Mac Itwarng, D.D. 


On the 14th day of last July, in the su- 
burban locality of Surbiton, Surrey, 
within view of the Thames, before 
it bends picturesquely towards Rich- 
mond and Hampton Court, a sojour- 
ner there, in quest of restoration to 
health, from Ireland, calmly breathed 
his last, and a few days afterwards 
his earthly remains were there as 
calmly laid in their last resting 
place. 

Although a comparative stranger, 
thus noiselessly stealing to rest from 
life’s history, he was well known 
and much loved in his nativecountry ; 
aud had his departure from among 


his kinsfolk and compatriots occurred 
in his native city, its accompani- 
ments would have undoubtedly been 
of a different character, so far as the 
absence of notoriety is concerned. 
‘The person here referred to was 
the late Rev. Charles Stuart Stan- 
ford ; and we may add that his quiet 
exit from time was in singular keep- 
ing with the entire tenor of his life. 
Although filling no inconsiderable 
space in the page of both his country’s 
and church's history, the subject of 
this brief historical sketch, as well 
from the combination of circum. 
stances, as from his own choice, ever 
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preferred the fallentis semita vite to 
a pathway among his fellows, marked 
by noise and obtrusiveness. Perhaps, 
indeed, even the brief obituary notice 
which follows, would not have found 
a place in these pages, but for the 
fact that Dr. Stavford was among 
the earliest projectors of Taz Dustin 
University MAGAZINE, and was for 
some time its first editor. This 
circumstance alone entitles him to a 
notice in our pages, among distin- 
guished Irishmen. Calmly and im- 
partially estimating the rank which 
our periodical has maintained for 
now well-nigh half a century, in the 
literature of our country, it would 
be an act of ingratitude to the 
memory of him whose death we re- 
gretfully chronicle, as well as, we 
venture to add, injustice to our past 
history, were we to pass over un- 
noticed one to whom we thus stand 
related. It is, therefore, under the 
influence of such feelings that we 
proceed briefly to notice some few 
particulars respecting the earthly 
career of the late clergyman, so well 
known and so highly esteemed 
among us. 

Charles Stuart Stanford was born 
on the 30th of January, 1805, in the 
Irish metropolis, where his father 
occupied a respectable mercantile 
position. 

We have no desire to put in a 
claim to ancestral dignity for the 
departed, as is too frequently the 
custom of biographers, yet this we 
may remark, that a portion of the 
family of Stanford, having migrated 
originally from the Co. of Cavan to 
the metropolis, derived its descent 
collaterally from Bishop Bedell, of 
Kilmore. From this ancient stock 
he was descended, and it is pleasing 
to record that, by this means, the 
blood of one of Ireland’s most illus- 
trious chief pastors, as regards 
devoted piety and deep theological 
love, flowed in his veins. 

His school education was received 
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at the academy of a clergyman, 
the Rev. William White, South 
Frederick St., at that time well 
known, and still remembered as a 
highly suecessful teacher. Among 
his schoolmates were many who 
have since attained distinction in 
the learned professions, and it 
would seem that he entered as a 
student at the Dublin University 
at a comparatively early age—we 
believe about the year 1820. His 
name occurs among the honour men 
of his Freshmen years, and is en- 
rolled among the scholars of 1825. 
This distinction, as perhaps most of 
our readers are aware, was then 
assigned only to those who were 
proficients in classical learning, 
scholarships in science having been 
added in the year 1856. 

On reference to the scholars 
of Dr. Stanford’s year, it will be 
found that several men afterwards 
distinguished for classical attain- 
ments are included, with others 
who have since risen to eminence 
in the legal and other professions. 
Among these may be noted the 
present Archdeacon of Waterford ; 
James Prendeville, the able editor 
of a School Livy ; Martin Foye, 
even -in his college days, and since 
a remarkably able controversialist ; 
J. Mason Mulgan, now a clergyman 
in the diocese of Armagh, formerly 
a Fellowship Candidate, Master in 
the Royal School, Armagh, and justly 
celebrated as an elegant Latin poet. 
These are but a few of the names 
which then gave promise of a bright 
career, as students of Trinity Col- 
lege. The period referred to was, 
in point of fact, one at which clas- 
gical learning stood at a point of 
eminence perhaps not previously 
attained in Ireland, and scarcely 
equalled since. Science also was 
putting forth promise of flower and 
fruit, which have since placed our 
Trish Alma high in the rank of 
European seats of learning. Among 
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the lists of the scholars of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in the years pre- 
ceding and following 1825, are 
found names even still remem- 
bered with pride and affection with- 
in its walls. It was the college 
era of George Sydney Smith, Ha- 
milton Verschoyle, the late accom- 
plished editor of several school and 
college classics; Maurice McKay; 
John Meade, the gentle, lovable, and 
accomplished Scholar, afterwards 
Fellow, whose taste in architecture, 
though but that of an amateur, is 
still visible in some of those trans- 
formed buildings of the College, so 
remodelled, as it is reported, at his 
suggestion. The name of John 
Whiteside, scholar, is to be added 
to this partial enumeration, brother 
to the present Lord Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench, afterwards well 
known and esteemed in England as 
Vicar of Scarborough ; and to men- 
tion no others, we may add the 
name of JAMES McCuLtaay, the dis- 
tinguished physicist, mathematician, 
and philosopher, whose early death 
cannot even momentarily be recalled 
without sorrowing recollections on 
the part of all who had ever known 
him. 

It was during such an academic 
era that young Stanford fulfilled 
his college curriculum at Trinity 
College, Dublin. A very few words 
will suffice here to state all that 
we feel it necessary to place on 
record respecting this stage of his 
life, That period, like indeed nearly 
all that followed, was unmarked by 
any striking personal incidents; he 
was throughout known among his 
College companions in the character 
of a thorough gentleman, a polished 
scholar, and a youth of undeviating 
morality. Towards the close of his 
collegiate career his zooms were the 
well-known resort naman 
students who were like minded, and 
addicted to similar pursuits. 

The following extract, which we 
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have been kindly permitted to give 
from a letter of one who was inti- 
mate with Dr. Stanford, from his 
earlier years, will be read with 
interest. ‘The writer is the Right 
Hon. Sir Joseph Napier, ex-chan- 
cellor, &c. :— 


“T knew Charles Stanford very 
intimately when I was in college, after 
Ihad taken my A.B. degree. There 
was a small knot, in which he and W. 
C. Taylor were prominent, and contri- 
buted, not a little, to encourage and 
keep up a taste for literature and scho- 
larship. He was a very good classical 
scholar, and had considerable poetic 
talent, together with a refined taste. 
He was ever morbidly sensitive, but a 
great and general favourite, from his 
gentle disposition and his genial sym- 
pathies. We got up a small publication 
called the ‘ Connoisseur.’ He was our 
poet, and contributed to it some very 
good specimens of his versification. I 
remember, on one occasion, going up 
to London, on the outside of the 
Bristol coach, when the Chief Justice 
and I were law students. A young 
Oxonian began to abuse Thomas Moore, 
and said he was no poet. This roused 
my companion, who recited, with ora- 
torical effect, a poem of Stanford, and 
then asked—‘ Do you mean to say that 
is not poetry?’ ‘I admit,’ said the 
Oxonian, ‘ that it is, and I always con- 
sidered it the best that Moore ever 
wrote.’ Charles Stanford was, in every 
sense of the word, a gentleman; culti- 
vated, refined, modest and unassuming. 
We all regarded him with esteem and 
affection, and he thus became familiar 
not only with ourselves, but with all 
of his circle who had a taste for litera- 
ture. He was greatly esteemed by 
Mortimer O'Sullivan, who entertained 
a great affection towards him. He 
worked his way by honourable industry 
to the high position which he attained, 
and well did he merit it. I look back 
with pensive pleasure on the many 
happy hours in which it was my privi- 
lege to enjoy his companionship, and 
feel myself indebted to him for encou- 
ragement, and in that department of 
education.in which a man must mainly 
depend on himself, under God's blessing 
to turn to good account, the opportu- 
nities afforded in ‘Trinity College, to 
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the diligent student. W. C. Taylor, 
although cast in a different mould from 
that of Stanford, was much attached 
to him, and thoroughly appreciated his 
excellent taste and literary power.” 


While writing as above respecting 
the state of literature within the 
walls of Trinity College, at the date 
here referred to, it is but right we 
should add that learning, in all its 
departments, and very specially in 
that of journalism and _ periodical 
literature, was at an exceedingly 
low ebb in the Irish metropolis, and 
throughout the country. Several 
attempts to revive the days of Irish 
periodicals, once favourably known, 
had been made, but in vain. Such 
efforts were of the fungus species 
in the vegetable world, literally be- 
coming extinct almost coevally with 
their birth; while, at that very 
time, as since, it was well known 
that very many of the leading con- 
tributors to English periodicals, and 
the ablest men on the London and 
English provincial press, were Irish- 
men. This was a state of things 
often discussed, and never without 
a sense of self-reproach by the knots 
of young Trinity men who daily met 
at ‘*Commons,” or in social inter- 
course at their “rooms.” Mr. 
Stanford, who just at that time, 
became a sort of acknowledged 
literary leader among his fellow 
students, and who, his undergra- 
duate course ended, was just pausing 
on the threshold of his college home, 
before entrance on the sacred pro- 
fession which he had chosen, entered 
fully into those feelings. 

It was during the winter of 1832 
that the starting of a periodical, in 
connection with the University, had 
been frequently a subject of conver- 
sation among many of the college 
men above referred to, the issue of 
which deliberation is so well given 
in a paper which appeared in the 
September number of this period 
ical for 1840, that we are tempted 


to give a rather lengthened extract 
from it— 


‘Transport yourself, gentle reader, 
if you be not already amongst us, across 
the channel, or across the Atlantic, or 
across the Pacific, as the case may be; 
and fancy yourself within the walls of 
that classic pile, from whence we take 
our name and origin. ‘lhere, over a 
roaring fire, in the wintry months of 
the year 1832, a few choice spirits used 
occasionally to meet. Youths who had 
a greater relish for the ‘ feast of reason’ 
than an ordinary college supper, and 
and dismissed everything superfluous 
from their board, on the condition of 
having all sorts of intellectual aliment 
supplied in abundance. ‘'The Porch,’ 
as the scene of their meetings was 
appropriately called, re-echoed to many 
a witty sally, many a powerful argu- 
ment, many an affecting narration, many 
a humorous epigram, lost to all but the 
conclave of philosophers. Compositions 
came in thick and threefold ; the table 
groaned with manuscript, and the sem- 
per ego auditor tantum began (in another 
sense) to express the feelings of at least 
some of the literary clique. 

‘One of them—not the most noisy or 
least brilliant among them—was sitting 
at his desk one morning, after a pe- 
culiarly rich display the night before, 
with his head and heart back once 
more in that academic paradise— 


“Iva wee modwnns "AxtAAeus 
Tude.dnv re baci tov éobAov Atoundea.” 


Not a trace of modern literature, po- 
litics, or belles lettres remaining from 
over-night upon his soul, and his brain 
as clear as the great pyramid of any- 
thing less than three thousand years 
old, when a knock was heard at his 
door. 

‘** «Come in!’ was the half-vexed re- 
ply. Behold, there enters a disciple of 
the Portico! His air is grave and 
solemn; how different from the wit, 
the wag of the night before! He was 
a Deputy, in fact, and felt bound to 
carry all the collected importance of 
the school upon his countenance. He 
introduced his Wasiness by recapitulat- 
ing the progress of the society—its 
powers, its resources, its objects, its 
rapid growth ; it was now breaking the 
shell from within ; people were hearing 
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of it; and, in short, it was proposed 
that the shell should be broken from 
without, and the young eaglet of 
Hibernian genius suffered to look upon 
the sun. Nay, he went into particu- 
lars; a publisher had been already 
treated with, and had met the aspirants 
with that liberal cordiality which cha- 
racterizes him in all his transactions. 
‘In fine,’ continued the Deputy, ‘we 
have been considering who was the 
person to preside over all this; to or- 
ganise, arrange, connect, and complete, 
and to be the ostensible parent of the 
thunder-bearing bird ; and the result 
has been—my visit to you this morn- 
ing.’ 

‘Up rose the abstracted student in a 
maze. ‘The thing was so sudden, so 
unexpected, he had never reflected 
upon it. An editor! Good Heavens! 
How much was involved in the word! 
He asked for time. Time was given 
him, and he consented, That person 
was the Rev. Charles Stuart Stanford ! 

‘The progress of the business is worth 
recording. Politics in this, as in every 
other Irish undertaking, became the 
stumbling-block ; and while the ma- 
jority of the party stood out stoutly 
for the good old Conservative cause, 
determining to march forth into the 
world under its unfurled banner, 
some few, who had gone hand-in-hand 
with the rest so far, conscientiously 
withdrew with their share of the stock 
in hand, which they afterwards gave 
to the public in their own form.” 


The paper now quoted formed one 
of a series which appeared during 
some years in our Magazine, under 
the title of “ Our Porrrait Ga-- 
LerY.” This series commenced in 
the October number of 1837, with a 
biographical notice of the late Rev. 
Cesar Otway—a well-known clergy- 
man and writer, the father of the 
present respected John Hastings 
Otway, Esq., Q.C., a barrister of 
the North East Circuit, and Recor- 
der of Belfast. Each of these 
biographical sketches was accom- 
panied by a aaiitadien of the 
subject of the memoir, and the 
whole embraced most of the in- 
dividuals distinguished in Irish 
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politics, religion, and literature of 
the period. Among others were 
thus noticed and recorded Dr. 
Anster (the translator of Goethe’s 
Faust), George Petrie (the justly 
celebrated Irish antiquarian), the 
Earl of Roden, Lord Chancellor 
Plunket, Chief Justices Bush and 


Doherty; such Irish writers as 
Maxwell, Carleton, and Martin 
Doyle ; Irish physicians as Sir 


Philip Crampton and Sir H. Marsh ; 
while such celebrities as Daniel 
O’Connell, and the then popular 
preacher, the Rev. Hugh MeNiel, 
now Dean of Exeter, were not 
omitted. 

In selecting such a series of sub- 
jects for this Portrait Gallery, it was 
but natural and just that he who 
was the original editor, and, as we 
have already submitted, among the 
earliest promoters of the ‘* DuBLIN 
University Magazine,” should not 
be forgotten, and accordingly we 
find, under the date already indi- 
cated, a place assigned to Mr, Stan- 
ford. The portrait which accom- 
panied the biographical sketch of 


Mr. Stanford is both faithful and 
pleasing. He is represented as re- 


clining on a couch, book in hand, 
and apparently in a meditative mood. 
It vividly enough recalls to mind 
the gentle, placid, thoughtful look 
of the young student, the sensitive 
expression and classical outline of 
his features during his college days, 
and is altogether a pleasing memento 
of our earliest editor to those of our 
readers who may have known him, 
and preserved the early issues of our 
periodical. 

It will thus be seen that the exit 
of Mr. Stanford from the compara- 
tive seclusion of College life, and 
his entrance on his public career, 
synchronuized with, and was closely 
allied to, the birth of our own 
periodical, This latter event may be 
said, without egotism or presump- 
tion, to huve marked an era iv the 
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literary history of our country. 
The Rev. Ceasar Otway, already 
mentioned, and the Rev. Joseph 
Henderson Singer—then a Junior 
Fellow of Trinity College, ‘after- 
wards Bishop of Meath—in the 
year 1825, started a publication— 
The Christian Examiner, designed 
to be a medium of communication 
for religious intelligence and theolo- 
gical discussion among the Church 
population in Ireland, and this perio- 
dical, now defunct, struggled through 
various changes and modifications 
for a good many years. 

We may, indeed, add that Mr. 
Stanford acted as its nominal editor 
for some years, but eventually found 
the office no very congenial one ; and 
the time at his disposal being limited, 
he ceased to act even as its nominal 
editor, several years previous to his 
death. 

Among other periodicals of the 
period referred to, we recollect one 
of some promise, named Zhe Literary 
Gazette, published in Dublin, which 
lasted for a few months, perhaps a 
year or two; but none, save our 
own, has survived until the present, 
preserving its original stamp and 
character. 

It was something, had nothing 
beside fallen to his earthly lot, that 
Charles Stanford, while yet a mere 
stripling, in regard to age, should 
have the privilege of leading the 
van in the long line of his country- 
men who are honourably connected, 
as contributors, with the “ DuBiin 
University MaGazine,” and who 
have shed so long and so unbroken 
a light on that darkness so long 
drawn over the literature of their 
native land. For a considerable 
time after its start, Mr. Stanford not 
only acted in the capacity of editor, 
but enriched its pages, under 
the nom-ds-plume of “ ANTHONY 


Poptar,” by many valuable, original, 
and critical contributions. 
At the close of the year 1835 
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Dr. Stanford undertook the duties 
of curate to the Rev. R. H. Nash, 
D.D., ex-Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in the remote parish of 
Ardstran, County Tyrone. In this 
parish the small country town of 
Newtownstewart is situated, and 
there was fixed his abode during the 
period of his filling the curacy, 
Some recollections of him still linger 
in these parts. He is remembered 
as a thoughtful, quiet, hard-work- 
ing county curate, but little prepared 
by college life for the work and 
ways of a country parish, We 
lately met with a former parishioner 
who recollected him there, and fur- 
nished us with at least one fact 
which is, perhaps, worth the rela- 
tion. It was in the depth of winter 
that his ministrations commenced at 
Newtownstewart, and these included 
aservice in an outlying portion of 
the parish, between those of the 
morning and evening. ‘The curate, 
on the first Sunday of his doing 
duty, set out to walk to this, a dis- 
tance of some three or four miles, 
part of which lay through a bog. 
This, at least, was a short cut, and 
so preferred. The curate was, how- 
ever, shod Dublin-fashion, with a 
pair of light, polished leather boots, 
and before he reached his destina- 
tion, found that one of these was 
minus a sole, that portion of it hav- 
ing been left behind in ‘ the moss ” 
over which he had endeavoured to 
make his way. The incident caused 
no small amusement among the 
rustic congregation who were as- 
sembled, while it illustrated their 
pastor’s inexperience of the outlying 
districts of Ulster. 

It was, if we mistake not, in the 
year following that Mr. Stanford 
served a curacy, for a few months 
likewise, in thg diocese of Down 
and Connor. Pris was the curacy 
of Derryaghy, near Lisburn, the 
then rector of which was the Rev, 
Thomas Thompson, since deceased, 
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Here, too, although his sojourn was 
so short, he is still remembered, and 
spoken of as an earnest, simple- 
minded, and affectionate pastor. 
Very interesting is it to realize the 
accomplished scholar, the translator 
of some of Plato’s most recondite 
dialogues, and the editor of the 
Apologia, the Crito, and Phado, as 
well as of the Fasti of the Roman 
poet, thus transformed into a country 
curate, and so filling its duties as 
to leave behind him, for years to 
come, kindly recollections, 
Mr. Stanford’s next sphere of 
labour was that of Chaplain and 
Secretary to the National Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, at Cler- 
mont, near Dublin. This return to 
the capital brought him into contact 
with the last Bishop of Kildare, Dr. 
Lindsay, who shortly afterwards 
promoted him to the living of Glas- 
nevin, in close proximity to the epis- 
copal residence. The same prelate, 
who, not alone by this act, but 
others which might be mentioned, 
was proved to have a due apprecia- 
tion of literary merit as well as 
professional, afterwards secured for 
him a place in the Chapter of Christ 
Church, Dublin, which was then a 
deanery, attached to the ancient see 
of Kildare. This led to Mr. Stan- 
ford’s holding, in succession, the in- 
cumbencies of SS. John’s, Michan’s, 
and Thomas’s, in the city of Dublin. 
It was, we believe, while holding 
the rectory of St. Michan’s that 
the degree of D.D. was con- 
ferred on Mr. Stanford, the cost 
being defrayed by a complimentary 
gift from the members of his flock, 
and others. 

We have already remarked on 
the unobtrusive quietness which 
uniformly characterized as well the 
outward demeanour as the clerical 
life of Dr. Stanford. This quality 
is most observable throughout the 
portion of his ministry spent in the 
capital. While there, his literary 


tastes and accomplishments, as well 
as his clerical position, brought him, 
habitually indeed, into contact with 
those high in position. Chief 
among such may be mentioned the 
late Earl of Carlisle, during the 
period of his Irish viceroyalty. This 
contact led eventually to intimacy 
between the nobleman, whose 
literary tastes were well known, 
aud the accomplished scholar and 
clergyman. In connexion with this 
fact, we may, without any breach of 
confidence, mention another which 
is, in itself, a comment of no small 
interest on the time of its occur- 
rence. Dr. Stanford was, from its 
very start, an approver of the 
principles of the “Church Educa- 
tion Society for Ireland,” which 
was, as doubtless most of our 
readers are aware, organized with 
the professed purpose of opposing 
the national system of education 
established by the Government. 
These principles were approved and 
avowed by the great majority of the 
then existing Irish clergy, including 
the entire bench of bishops then 
filling the Irish sees, with the not- 
able exception of the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Dr. Whately, and 
from them Dr. Stanford never de- 
parted. The occurrences of this 
time may now be esteemed as his- 
torical, and it is therefore allowable 
to record the fact, both then and 
since asserted without contradiction, 
that had Dr. Stanford seen fit to 
change his views on the subject of 
national education, certain of the 
highest offices in the Irish Church, 
which were in the gift of the 
Government, would have been 
opened to his acceptance. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that the period during which Dr. 
Stanford’s ministry was exercised 
in Dublin was characterized through- 
out by many and clearly-marked 
features, both in politics and religion. 
The close of his college career was 
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the era of “ Brunswick Clubs” and 
“Protestant Associations.” The 
agitation on the subjects of “re- 
peal,” the tithe war, and the revival 
of the Orange system, were suc- 
ceeded by that of National versus 
Protestant and Church Education. 
The Roman Catholic controversies 
signalized by the “ Discussions of 
Pope and Maguire,” and _ those 
which followed, kept the religious 
portion of the community fully alive. 
Of all these Dr. Stanford was no 
idle or unconcerned spectator. He 
chose his side from the first, and 
remained steadily attached to the 
principles and the men with whom, 
from his early days, he was identi- 
fied. Although deeply and widely 
separated from the noisy demagogue 
and brawling patriot, he was 
throughout this long period known 
as the unflinching upholder of what 
he believed and felt to be constitu- 
tional principles. Others might be 
more prominent, and considered to 
be the more able and pronounced ad- 
vocates of these principles ; none 
was more trusted than he. 

On certain points, of a theological 
nature chiefly, some of Dr. Stan- 
ford’s oldest and most attached 
friends might be found to have 
differed from him; but this difference 
of opinion, in no one instance with 
which we have become acquainted, 
led to a breach of friendship or a 
diminution of regard. We cannot 
avoid in this connection a reference 
to one subject at least which was 
attended by pain to not a few of 
those here alluded to, We mean 
the controversial state of feeling 
which, sorae years back, prevailed 
in the city of Dublin, and thence 
found its way even to the remote 
parts of Ireland, in regard to certain 
high predestinarian opinions, which 
found their most thorough and 
ablest exponent and advocate in the 
ate Mr. Krause, the minister of 


Bethesda Episcopal Chapel. The 








extreme views and strong state- 
ments of this clergyman were, at 
the time, as many believed, calcu- 
lated to produce little else than an 
uvhealthy and hyper-eestatic state 
of spiritual feeling in the recipients 
of them; likely, moreover, to land 
their partizans in antinomianism, 
The history of the congregation in 
question, its breaking up into parties 
and feuds on the death of their ad- 
mired teacher and preacher, with 
Other accompaniments of a truly 
painful nature, formed but too plain 
a comment on such a school of 
theology. Nevertheless, such a 
school was formed, under the teach- 
ing of Mr. Krause, and his sermons, 
posthumously given to the press, 
were viewed by the parties con- 
cerned as their “ body of divinity.” 
His best friends ever regretted that 
Dr. Stanford was induced to become 
the editor of these productions. Had 
he lived to mature old age, and seen 
more fully the fruits produced by 
such discourses, we are firmly per- 
suaded he would not have been 
flattered into the position of even 
the seeming Corypheeus of such a 
party. 

The share which Dr. Stanford 
took in the Roman Catholic con- 
troversy in Dublin has been already 
referred to. During his incum- 
beney of St. Michan’s, that parish 
became the very centre and focus 
of this controversy. This arose 
chiefly from the fact that a society, 
which had then come into existence 
chiefly through the agency of the 
well-known English clergyman, the 
Rev. R. C. Dallas, constituted this 
part of the city the chief theatre 
of their efforts for the conversion of 
the surrounding Romanist popula- 
tion. This was no doubt done with 
the consent and approbation of Dr. 
Stanford, nor have we a moment’s 
hesitation in saying that these were 
given under the iufluence of the 
purest motives. ‘The experience 
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of years has, however, proved that 
the means adopted by the society in 
question were neither of the most 
approved or most successful descrip- 
tion. We well remember the ques- 
tions raised by Dr. Stanford’s suc- 
cessor in the parish referred to, 
regarding ‘the truth of the alleged 
conversions from Romanism through 
the labours of the society, and the 
damaging nature of certain investi- 
gations, instituted under theauthority 
of the then Archbishop of Dublin, 
Dr. Whately. The blame connected 
with any means which had been 
employed in the case, and the just 
censure incurred by incorrect and 
exaggerated accounts of the number 
of converts made were not, we are 
persuaded, fairly chargeable against 
him. He was essentially too truth- 
ful, too confiding in others, to be 
fitted successfully to enterprise such 
awork. Neither could his gentle 
nature and Christian bearing tolerate 
some of the practices employed and 
the language adopted on such occa- 
sions. We well recollect the severe 
rebuke administered by him to a 
well-known popular preacher and 
controversalist of the day, on his 
return to the vestry-room of St. 
Michan’s, after having derisively 
broken into pieces a wafer host, 
used according to the Roman ritual. 
His later years and practice proved 
how foreign from his nature were 
all such proceedings. 

The last, and in many respects 
the most important, part taken by 
Dr. Stanford in the affairs of the 
Irish Church was, when, after its 
disestablishment, the Conveution, 
and subsequently the General Synod, 
were convened to take counsel for 
its reconstruction. Being elected a 
representative on both these occa- 
sions, although even at that time in 
a state of declining health, his at- 
tendance at the meetings of both 
was suflicient to manifest the deep 
interest which he felt in the momen- 
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tous crisis of the Church of Ireland. 
Being of no extreme opinion, in any 
sense, his votes were given on the 
side of moderation and order. The 
friends of both will not readily for- 
get the solemn and seasonable pro- 
test published in the journals of the 
day by Dr. Stanford, in opposition 
to the rash and unadvised policy 
advocated by the unreasoning pro- 
moters of Revision, in urging the 
mutilation or disuse of one of the 
Church’s creeds. This document, 
appearing at the time when it did, 
aud from the pen of so moderate 
and wise a clergyman of the Irish 
Church, as we have reason to know, 
produced a timely and valuable 
eXect on the minds of many of his 
brethren. 

The foregoing narrative, though 
brief, comprises nearly all which we 
deem it necessary to place on re- 
cord here respecting our departed 
friend, as regards the place occupied 
by him in the literary world aud in 
the Church. Still less remains to 
be written respecting what may be 
considered Dr. Stanford’s private 
character or inuer life. 

Having been placed, as we have 
already stated, in what might be called 
that rota of succession to Dublin 
parishes which existed during the 
period of the Irish Church Esta- 
blishment, his removal, in due 
course, from the incumbency of St. 
Michan’s parish to that of St. Mary’s, 
and thence to St. Thomas's, took 
place in regular succession. In 
each and in all of these he faithfully, 
though unostentatiously, fultilled the 
duties of * parish priest.” One who 
knew him well and loves his memory 
still, a highly respectable citizen ot 
Dublin, a layman, thus bears testi- 
mony to the manner in which his 
ministerial work in the metropolis 
was carried on: 


‘1 do believe there never existed a 
more devoted, humble Christian man 
than Dr. Stanford. His constant effort, 
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to my knowledge, was to seek out the 
poor and friendless, and to stccour 
them in their distress. A shilling 
never found rest in his pocket if ap- 
pealed to for a charitable object.” 


Testimony to the same effect might 
be multiplied, if necessary, from his 
former friends and _ parishioners. 
The estimation in which he was held, 
not only by his personal friends 
in the sphere of his clerical labours, 
but by numbers of. his brethren 
throughout Ireland, was amply de- 
monstrated by a testimonial pre- 
sented to him almost at his latest 
hour. 

During Dr. Stanford’s incum- 
bency in St. Thomas’s, that church, 
which he found filled with those 
odious remnants of a monopolizing— 
we might almost say, anti-Christian 
—-spirit, the “ dog-in-manger pews,” 
as they have been quaintly, but 
truly styled, were replaced by hand- 
some and commodious open benches, 
and thus the entire building ren- 
dered deserving thename of a modern 
parish church. As, however, we 
have already said, it is not our pur- 
pose here to enter minutely into his 
ministerial character and work, 


otherwise very much, under this 
head which would, we are certain, 
interest our readers, is passed sub 
silentio. 

Dr. Stanford was twice married : 
in the first instance to Pamella, 
daughter of General Sir Guy 
Campbell, Bart., by Pamella, 
daughter of the late Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, brother of a former Duke 
of Leinster, and well known for his 
misguided, though ardent, patriotism 
during one of the darkest episodes 
of our country’s history. Seven 
children were the issue of this mar- 
riage, six (we believe) of whom 
survive. His second wife was the 
daughter of the Rev. Richard Fayle, 
of ‘Torquay, Devon. This lady sur- 
vives him, but without children. 
We have already briefly recorded 
the place and the circumstances of 
his death; and with this necessarily 
brief and imperfect notice, take leave 
of one whom we thankfully name as 
friend, than whom few more faithful, 
affectionate, and true-hearted to his 
country and kind, or more sincerely 
devoted to the Master whom he 
loved and served, have, in our be- 
lief, ever lived. 
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. REASON, LOVE, AND COMMON SENSE. 
y 

‘ GRAVE Reason once gay Love defied 
e To prove each other’s might, 

8 And Common Sense came to dispense 
a The laurels of the fight. 

8 

a And Reason, he was harnessed up 

; In armour cap-a-pie, 

, Sure to prevail, in stubborn mail 

; Of proud philosophy. 

: Love’s arms were of a gentler cast, 

l His foeman to beguile, 

f His only lance—a thrilling glance, 

: His sword—a dimpling smile. 


With furious rush, the god to crush, 
Stern Reason onward sped, 
; His eager haste his helm unbraced, 
And bared his fated head. 


Quick, at the sight, starts Love upright, 
And opening wide his wings, 

Straight o’er his foe, without a blow, 
Their rainbow radiance flings. 


The glittering meteoric beams 
Of Love’s fantastic sway, 

Which gild each scene in sparkling sheen, 
Imperishably gay ; 


That cheat fond fancy to the view 
Of sun-illumined plains, 

Where heart-felt love must constant prove, 
And Rapture ever reigns. 


The vanquished looked for Common Sense, 
To aid him in this plight; 
He looked too late, his wiser mate 


Had saved himself by flight. 
© BL. 
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RICHELIEU. 


SEVENTEEN years ago, in grimy 
Sunderland town, an enterprising 
manager opened a play-house. The 
sturdy North Britains residing in 
Durham county flocked to the thea- 
tre on the opening night, and the 
little house was crammed to its 
utmost capacity. The theatre was 
called the Lyceum, and the play first 
represented there was Lord Lytton’s 
drama, “Richelieu.” Among the 
actors there was one intrusted with 
the character of Gaston d’Orleans— 
not a very important rél/e. He was 
a tall, thin youth of eighteen sum- 
mers, with sharp eyes and pensive 
brow and studious mien, albeit 
timid and nervous in the extreme. 
It was his first night on the stage 
before the searching eyes of a cri- 
ticizing public. And he made a ter- 
rible hash of it. He stammered 
very much, and generally was not 
received with that enthusiasm which 
encourages the débutant. Kind 
friends told him that he would never 
succeed—that he had better go back 
to the counting-house whence he 
came. But the youth had made up 
his mind. He thought himself above 
drudgery in an East India merchant’s 
office; he knew that the sublime 
fire was slumbering within him, 
eager to break forth and spread its 
light far and near—he persevered— 
and after many struggles, he found 
a manager who understood his qual- 
ities and brought them to the test— 
and he succeeded, That stammering 
youth of eighteen, who could not 
successfully get through the part of 
Gaston d’Orleans, has reaped a 
harvest of laurels by his impersona- 
tion of the character of the great 
Cardinal himself, in that same play, 
on a Lyceum stage—not in the 


comparatively obscure Northern 
town—but in the metropolis of the 
world, in mighty London—before 
one of the most critical audiences 
Great Britain could collect. That 
youth has become so accomplished 
an actor, that Lord Lytton himself 
says of him that his “ performance 
is too admirable not to be appreciated 
by every competent judge of art, 
and it will be a sure good fortune 
for any dramatic author to obtain 
his representation.” Yes, that same 
youth who made his desponding 
attempt at Sunderland, has become 
the ideal “ Richelieu” of enthusias- 
tic audiences, as was proved on 
Saturday, September 27th, when 
Henry Irving appeared on the 
Lyceum stage in the flowing scarlet 
robes of Armand Duplessis Richelieu. 

When Lord. Lytton wrote the 
drama, for the chief character of 
which he selected the priestly king 
of France, he was evidently guided 
by the thought that to achieve great 
results great efforts are needed. The 
mighty novelist was certainly aware 
that dramatization was not his forte 
—for “ Richelieu,” although a suc- 
cessful effort—shows, all through, 
marks of the strain which pressed 
upon the poet’s mind, and abounding 
in gorgeous situations, and written 
in that easy graceful language for 
which the author of “ What will he 
do with it?” is renowned, it is, at the 
same time, full of those little mis- 
takes which bear evidence that the 
mountain hasbeen in labour, although 
the mountain has, in this instance, 
produced a work of great value. 
There can be no doubt that Sir 
Bulwer consulted every authority 
that he could find, ransacked the 
shelves of every library he could 
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reach, opened and studied the pages 
of every work wherein he could 
find anecdotes and descriptive pas- 
sages about the great Cardinal, his 
life, his habits, his surroundings, 
aye, even his whims and oddities, 
and having thus crammed himself 
full of facts and historical odds and 
ends, he kneaded them together and 
produced a drama, where, in the 
midst of a historical patch-piece, 
crops out the silvery streak of the 
author’s inventive genius, only to 
disappear again amidst the conglo- 
meration of reproductions from the 
pages of French, and other histori- 
cal or semi-historical works. It may 
be said against this that he was des- 
cribing a personage whose fame was 
part and portion of France’s glory, 
and that for this purpose he was 
bound to use facts as far as he could. 
To this we say that it was not 
necessary for him to do anything of 
the sort. Schiller, in his “Don 
Carlos ””—quite as historical a cha- 
racter as ‘ Richelieu”—uses the 
anecdotical life of the son of Philip 
of Spain only as a garment wherein 
to clothe the hero of his creation— 
he invents romantic surroundings, 
and working out the history of the 
prince’s love for his mother in a way 
which Lytton seems to have avoided, 
he succeeds in giving to the world 
a historical play which still is, in its 
entirety, a creation of the poet’s 
mind. In “ Richelieu,” we have a 
work of time. Many authors have 
contributed little bits and trifles to 
the person of the Cardinal whom 
Lord Lytton has dressed and polished 
up for the English stage. It must 
be remembered here, that at present 
we do not speak of the play itself ; 
we speak of the principal, the cen- 
tral figure which throws out most of 
the radiance, which attracts most of 
the admiration, which consumes 
most of the applause. Lord Lytton 


V has added only one trait to Armand 


Duplessis’ character, namely, he de- 


picts him as a tender-hearted guar- 
dian. This is the only original idea 
Lord Lytton lavished upon his Car- 
dinal, and we must confess that this 
little speck goes a great way towards 
making up the want of originality 
in the remainder. 

It would have been strange if the 
man who wrote “ A Strange Story,” 
who could imagine the theory of the 
“Sein Leecca,” whose every book 
nearly breathes of the love for the 
supernatural or the supermundane, 
as it has lately been termed, had 
allowed any one work to pass from 
his hands without some incident or 
other inexplicable, except by psy- 
chological or extravagantly meta- 
physical dogmas. We see how far 
Lord Lytton was led on by this, his 
guiding impulse, when he brings 
the Cardinal to the very verge of 
the grave, when he represents the 
last breath of life slowly ebbing 
away—death’s pallor already upon 
the cheek, the voice broken, the 
mind active only by fits and starts— 
and then, in his extraordinary re- 
suscitation, creates a contrast so 
sudden, so astonishing, that no plau- 
sible theory will explain it, except 
cunning acting on the part of the 
Cardinal, and this is distinctly dis- 
claimed in Richelieu’s own words. 
Enthusiastic audiences, led away by 
excellent acting, and magnificent 
scenic effects, overlook matters like 
these, but when the critic casts his 
passionless eye over the picture, he 
cannot pass over the spot which 
fetters his gaze and shocks him, 
although the shock may not be of a 
disagreeable nature. 

“ Richelieu” is not produced in 
its entirety at the Lyceum, but it has 
been abridged with the author’s 
hearty consent. We have been 
shown a letter written by the great 
man himself on last Christmas-eve, 
but a short time before his death, in 
which, among other things, he writes 
to Mr. H. L. Bateman, “In the 
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first place, accept for yourself and 
your gifted daughter my best wishes 
for the season. . . . I can conceive 
no difference between us as to the 
curtailment of some printed passages 
or dialogues, or restoration of pas- 
sages omitted.” ... These words 
will prove sufficient authority, as re- 
gards the author’s intention, for 
those who do not coincide with the 
view that the omission of the last 
scene of the second act, and the 
first scene of the fifth act was neces- 
sary or judicious. But, laying aside 
even the author’s expressed view on 
the matter, there can be no doubt 
that no harm whatever is done to 
the plot by the abridgment, and that, 
on the contrary, it is rendered more 
playable. 

Having before one’s eye a play 
like ‘* Richelieu,” and the principal 
character impersonated by an artist 
like Henry Irving, it is difficult to 
separate the two from one another. 
The play lives through the actor, and 
the actor lives in the play to an ex- 
tent which is rarely found in other 
productions. If we except some of 
the Shakespearian tragedies like 
“Othello,” “ Hamlet,” “ Macbeth,” 
&c., few dramas will be found where 
so much depends upon the happy 
realization of one grand character. 
In speaking, therefore, of “ Riche- 
lieu,” we instinctively speak of 
Henry Irving ; but, by his side, we 
must not forget the sweetly pretty 
female character introduced by Lord 
Lytton, namely, Julie de Mortemar, 
the brave little orphan ward of 
the Cardinal, impersonated at the 
Lyceum with admirable skill by Mr. 
Bateman’s accomplished daughter, 
Miss Isabel Bateman. Lord Lytton 
has not rendered the part as impor- 
tant as it might and ought to have 
been made; and this deficiency of 
female element is one of the faults 
of the play. 

It must be understood, that so far 
we have spoken of the plot only ; in 
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no case must it be supposed that we 
refer to the clothing which enwraps 
the incidents of the drama; to the 
language, of which no man living in 
Lord Lytton’s time, was a greater 
master than the consummate word- 
limner of life-like poetical pictures 
who gaye to posterity “ The Lady 
of Lyons” and “ Richelieu.” The 
student of elegant phraseology, of 
magnificently terse, and grandly 
simple composition, can find few 
better teachers than him. Some- 
times the words are so marvellously 
pictatorial, that men who have been 
accustomed all their lives to use the 
English language as the handmaiden 
of their genius, stand perplexed 
before the exquisite skill with which 
Lord Lytton constructs his sen- 
tences, and the depth of meaning 
conveyed even by syllables. It is 
difficult. to look at such a work, and 
stand before it with calm gaze, un- 
dazzled by the noon-day sheen of 
the poet’s glittering structure. But 
the critic must be made of sterner 
stuff, acknowledging the beauty of 
the outline, the splendour of the 
coloris, he must also examine the 
draughtsmanship and the grouping, 
and then, and then only, he ought 
to give his opinion. 

~ That opinion, which we give now, 
is that “ Richelieu ” is a magnificent 
play, the result of a mighty effort 
and of patient gathering-up of many 
materials not originally born in the 
poet’s mind, but collected by him 
from other sources, and worked out 
according to a rather capricious 
fancy. Lord Lytton states, in the 
preface to “ Richelieu,” that: “The 
historical drama is a concentration 
of historicalevents. In the attempt 
to place upon the stage the picture 
of an era, that licence with dates 
and details which Poetry permits, 
and which the highest authorities in 
the drama in France herself have 
sanctioned, has been, though not un- 
sparingly, indulged.” .... From 
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these words we are led to think that 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton fully 
expected that the critics would point 
out the faults to some of which we 
have alluded ; and if he has been 
more leniently treated than authors 
of less brilliant fame, it is owing to 
his good fortune, not to an immacu; 
late perfection of his work. 

From the “play as it was writ- 
ten,” we come to the “ play as it is 
acted,” or, in other words, having 
paid due attention to the author, we 
we will look at the actors—in front 
of and behind the scenes—and no 
one will dispute, that as much and 
as good work is performed by those 
who do not tread the boards in silks 
and satins, and who labour quietly 
and unostentatiously, as by those 
who, night after night, reap the ap- 
plause of the audiences. 

Of the many personages connected 
with the getting up of a play, the 
manager is naturally the first and 
most important. On him lies all 
the responsibility, he incurs all the 
risk, to him falls all the loss if the 
venture is a failure; if a success, he 
reaps but a comparatively small 
share of the bencfits, and it is but 
seldom that his efforts are acknow- 
ledged in the manner which they 
merit. 

In 1871, when Mr. H. L. Bate- 
man opened the Lyceum, the legiti- 
mate drama was at a discount—a 
considerable discount, in London. 
Look wherever you would, you were 
attracted by burlesque, extravaganza, 
opera-bouffe, fairy spectacle, and the 
rest; scenery and dance—dance and 
scenery—now and then a bright 
dash of music; folly, wit, fun, some- 
times brilliant, oftener dreary—very 
dreary. These were the variations 
of the dramatic mend placed before 
the audience at the different Metro- 
politan theatres. Of the drama— 
the real, the legitimate drama, hardly 
a vestige. All along the Strand, 
burlesque and the like reigned su- 
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preme; at the giant of theatres, 
Drury-lane, a spectacular manipu- 
lation of one of Walter Scott's 
novels offered more attraction by 
its gorgeous get-up than by the real 
value of the performance ; even the 
theatre of legitimacy par excellence, 
the Haymarket, had condescended 
to accept Mr. Gilbert’s Fairy Ex- 
travaganzas. There was only one 
little theatre, the Prince of Wales, 
that held up its head proudly in 
defence of legitimacy, and there 
comedy reigned supreme, the more 
tragic drama was simply nowhere. 
Then Mr. Bateman ventured to pro- 
duce “ The Bells.” He was laughed 
at when he spoke of it. One of his 
friends, who has since confessed his 
humiliation, told him that “he 
would go up in a balloon and burst.” 
Nothing daunted, Mr. Bateman did 
produce “The Bells,” and the re- 
sult was a success, such as the 
metropolis had seldom witnessed. 
True, it may be said, the English 
public were always fond of good 
dramas well acted; but where was 
the manager who dared to be the 
first to “be led to the slaughter ?” 
What is the sequel? In half the 
London theatres the legitimate 
drama finds a comfortable home 
now. People have perceived that 
more intellectual enjoyment is to be 
derived from a sterling play than 
from the most witty opera-bouffe, 
and for this the public of the metro- 
polis are indebted to Mr. H. L. 
Bateman, who not only was the first 
to produce dramas pure and simple, 
but who also discovered and with 
fostering care raised the artist who 
now stands in the front rank of 
English actors. In the production 
of “ Richelieu,’ Mr. Bateman was 
ably seconded by Mr. Alfred Thomp- 
son, the archzxologist, who designed 
the beautiful and historically char- 
acteristic dresses, and by Messrs, 
Hawes, Craven, and H. Cuthbert, 
to whose brushes are due those 
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magnificent scenes which are so 
much admired at the Lyceum. The 
Cardinal’s Chamber at the Palais 
Royal, as given in the second scene 
of the first act of ‘ Richelieu,” is a 
scenic production, which we have 
never seen equalled. 

Now let us step in front of the 
scenes and raise the curtain. We 
will deal with the actors one by 
one. 
~ We are not of that modern school 
of amateur critics who believe it to 
be their business either to drag 
authors and actors through the mud 
of abuse, or to extol them to the 
skies without rhyme or reason. 
The “why” and “wherefore” 
ought always to be uppermost in the 
critic’s mind, and then, having fixed 
his point, he ought to bestow censure 
or praise where either is due, always 
recollecting that from his words may 
depend the fame and fortune of a 
man, and if he err, he ought to err 
on the side of leniency. But at the 
same time a critic ought not to ke 
led away by popular acclamation, 
and bestow his eulogium only where 
it is well merited. Without these 
reservations criticism has no value 
at all. 

In Henry Irving we have before 
us an actor who has gone througha 
long apprenticeship before Mr. 
Bateman assisted him to place his 
foot on the ladder which leads 
heavenward to the golden portals of 
fame. For fourteen long years he 
struggled without attracting notice 
—now at Edinburgh, then at Glas- 
gow, then at Manchester, then in 
London, and it was only by the 
manner in which he acted the part 
of “ Digby Grand” in Mr. Albery’s 
“Two Roses” that his name came 
in @ more general manner before 
the metropolitan public. 

Then Mr. Bateman opened the 
Lyceum and offered Henry Irving 
an engagement, which was accepted, 
and from that moment his fortune 
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was made. He had found a manager 
whose keen eye discovered the 
parts for which he was most suited, 
and who gave him the opportunity 
of well displaying his great talents. 
As “Jingle” in “Pickwick,” as 
*¢ Mathias ” in “The Bells,” as “‘ Eu- 
gene Aram,” and as “ Charles I.” in 
Mr. Wills’ grand play, Mr. Irving 
accumulated laurel after laurel until 
his last, his greatest triumph in his 
impersonation of Cardinal Richelieu. 
Mr. Irving is thirty-five years of 
age, having been born at Keniton, 
Somerset, in the year 1838. 

The English stage at this day has 
many good actors; some are excel- 
lent elocutionists, but devoid of his- 
trionic power, others act to life, but 
are faulty in elocution. For this 
reason it has been so often said that 
the school of great actors of the 
class of Kean, Macready, Phelps, 
and so forth, was pretty nearly ex- 
tinct. But then Mr. Irving’s powers 
were comparatively unknown. He 
is a great actor and ranks above his 
fellows, because he is an elocutionist 
and an actor at the same time. 
Faultfinders have tried to pick his 
impersonations to pieces. Only 
Jately, no less an authority than The 
Atheneum, accused him of “rant 
and mannerism.” Our contemporary 
seemed inclined to pardon the latter, 
and madean attempt even to mitigate 
the harshness of the expression; but 
he would have it that Mr. Irving 
was given to “rant.” Another of 
our covtemporaries discovered in 
his performance just the opposite 
fault—* not sufficient emphasis.” 
We will take the middle course, and 
say that he acts “Richelieu” as no 
other living English actor could act 
it. His accentuation and emphasis 
are quite correct; his pronuncia- 
tion is nearly faultless ; and no one 
can deny that he lives in the charac- 
ter, as the character lives through 
him. He makes up the very pic- 
ture of the Cardinal-Duke. ‘To see 
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him on the Lyceum stage, one could 
fancy to perceive Philippe de Cham- 
pagne’s picture in the Louvre, or 
the marble statue in the corridor at 
Versailles, 

“ Richelieu” is no easy character 
to play, especially as Lord Lytton 
has painted him. Shrewdness and 
cunning, nerves of iron, an eagle’s 
glance, courage of the lion, whims 
and fancies, then failing strength 
and baffled might, patriotism, strug- 
gle for empire, love, hatred, joy, and 
despair, are all thrown into the mould; 
and passed through the fire, and from 
the die, steps Richelieu. Let us 
take an instance in those lines of the 
first act, where the Cardinal speaks 
to his confidant, Friar Joseph, in 
reference to the contemplated mar- 
riage of De Mauprat with Julie :— 


‘‘Bah! the mate for beauty 
Should be a man, and not a money 


chest ! 
Who else, 
Look you, in all the court—who else so 
well, 


Brave, or supplant the favourite ;— 
balk the king— 

Baffle their schemes ;—I have tried 
him ;—he has honour 

And courage; qualities that eagle- 
plume 

Men’s souls, and fit them for the 
fiercest sun 

Which ever melted .the weak, waxen 
minds 

That flutter in the beams of gaudy 
ower ! 

Besides, he has taste, this Mauprat ;— 
when my play 

Was acted to dull tiers of lifeless 


gapers, 
Who had no soul for poetry, I saw him 


Applaud in the proper places ;—trust 
me, Joseph, 
He is a man of an uncommon promise.” 


We can seldom find so much 
greatness of conception and so much 
oddity of character crammed into so 
few lines. The mighty statesman 
descends to the paltry dabbler in 
literature, and is as proud of his 
supposed achievement in the realm 
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of letters as of his greatest successes 
among the kings of Europe. Mr. 
Irving gives these lines with a varia- 
tion of expression which shows the 
difference as truly as the Cardinal 
himself would have done. Irving’s 
great powers develop with the pro- 
gress of the play. In the third act, 
when the dim light of the lamp falls 
on the raised vizor which reveals 
De Mauprat’s face, when the hot- 
blooded young knight, mislead by 
treachery, is preparing to slay his 
best friend, nothing can equal the 
terrible reality, the desperation of 
pathos with which the actor seems 
to hurl at the misguided soldier the 
words :— 
‘To thy knees, and crawl, 

For pardon; or, I tell thee, thou shalt 


live 

For such remorse, that, did I hate 
thee, I 

Would bid thee strike, that I might be 
avenged.” 


There is a hoarse mockery, nearly 
fiend-like and savage, in the laugh 
with which, at the end of the scene, 
he cries,— 
‘‘ Bloodhounds, I laugh at ye! Ha! ha! 
we will 
Baffle them yet. Ha! ha!” 


In the great scene, in the fourth 
act, which taxed Macready’s powers 
to the utmost, Irving passes through 
the ordeal unscathed and gloriously. 
With eyes ablaze, and quivering 
tongue; with every feature stretched 
in nervous glow ; with body bent and 
prophet’s mien, stands in the gar- 
den of France’s kings the weak old 
man, made iron by his opponent’s 
irony and challenged strife. The 
very might of Rome’s great Church 
breathes flames and flashes light- 
nings in Richelieu’s defiance, as 
uttered by Henry Irving :— 


“ Ay, it is so? 
Then wakes the power which in the age 
of iron 
Burst forth to curb the great, and raise 
the low. 
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Mark where she stands !—around her 
form I draw 

The awful circle of our solemn Church! 

Set but a foot within that holy ground, 

And on thy head—yea, though it wore 
a crowhn— 

I launch the curse of Rome!” 


And, then, as the tottering giant 
pants for breath; as the mind’s ex- 
citement is about to prostrate the 
brave body; from taunt to defiance, 
the climax bursts forth—terrible, 
swift, hollow, but with ringing 
might :— 

‘“ Trreverent ribald ! 

If so, beware the falling ruins! Hark! 

I tell thee, scorner of these whitening 
hairs, 

When this snow melteth there shall 
come a flood. 

Avaunt! my name is Richelieu—I defy 
thee!” 

Some critics have considered 
Richelieu’s character in the fifth act 
as more difficult to impersonate than 
the scene just described. We do 
not hold that opinion, but Mr. 
Irving’s pourtraiture of the dying 
Cardinal, roused to new life of vigour 
on receipt of the despatch which 
betrays Barada’s treason, is well 
worthy the study of young actors. 
Let them go to the Lyceum, and 
they will learn many a lesson which 
will prove invaluable to them. 

Next in importance is the réle of 
Julie de Mortemar, played by Miss 
Isabel Bateman. Like her talented 
sister, whose rendering of the parts 
of “ Leah,” “ Medea,” &c., has made 
the family name famous, Miss Isabel 
Bateman is the daughter of the en- 
terprising manager of the Lyceum. 
She is not yet nineteen years of age, 
having been bornon the 28th De- 
cember, 1854, near Cincinnati, in 
the State of Ohio, where her father 
was residing at the time. 

The Batemans are a family of 
artistes, and it was not strange that 
the youngest scion should display 
those talents which all the world ac- 
claimed in her eldest sister. Miss 
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Isabel’s first appearance in public 
was made on the 22nd December, 
1865, on the occasion of her sister’s 
farewell benefit at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, in the comedietta of “Little 
Daisy,” iu the part of Diggory Dan- 
dlegrass; her sister Virginia, who 
was two years older than the little 
actress of eleven summers, playing 
the character of Little Daisy. And 
in that great house she reaped most 
encouraging applause from one of 
the most fashionable audiences Lon- 
don could boast of. 

But the child-actress had to leave 
her theatrical glories, and continued 
at Clinton the studies necessary to 
complete her education, until she 
made her appearance at Liverpool in 
Tom Taylor’s “ Mary Warner.” But 
fifteen summers had then crossed her 
brow, and yet she showed so much 
real talent, and excited so much ad- 
miration, that she immediately be- 
came one of the public favourites. 
This induced Mrs. Bateman to adapt 
George Sands’ story, “La Petite 
Fadette,” for the English stage; and 
the play was produced under the 
title of ‘ Fanchette, the Will-o’- 
the-Wisp,” first at the Theatre- 
Royal, Edinburgh, and then at the 
Lyceum, London, Miss Isabel Bate- 
man sustaining her important cha- 
racter before metropolitan audiences 
in a way that left no doubt of her 
ability. 

Since then she has charmed the 
audiences of the Lyceum by the 
impersonations of the characters of 
the parson’s daughter, in “The Fate 
of Eugene Aram,” and especially 
by her talented rendering of the 
role of Queen Henrietta Maria, in 
“ Charles I.” 

The character of Julie de Mor- 
temar is not as important as that of 
the unfortunate daughter of Henry 
IV., but it leaves plenty of oppor- 
tunity for display of histrionic 

ower. 

Miss Isabel Bateman seems to be 
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well impressed with the womanly 
tenderness, the. spotless love and 
purity that forms the charm of the 
part. It has often been said that 
critics’ hearts melt before the fire of 
pretty eyes, and that, looking through 
the vale of beauty, they do not see 
the faults of actresses as well as 
those of actors. But although we 
do not pronounce Miss Isabel Bate- 
man’s play to be absolutely faultless 
—and we must consider her little 
experience, her tender years—we 
can unhesitatingly confess that the 
very faults which we do notice form 
anadditional attraction. Thesweetly 
pretty emphasis, which she some- 
times misplaces, reminds one of the 
pleadings of a pet daughter; and 
when a child throws her arms 
around her father’s neck, and opens 
her heart to him, doesshe always con- 
sider how to accentuate her sentences? 
Then, on the other hand, when the mo- 
mentof trial comes, whentheactress’s 
powers are fully brought to the test, 
no fault can be fouad. Clear and 
decisive, every word with proper 
weight, every syllable properly em- 
phasized, she cries in the third act, 
when Richelieu for a moment doubts 
her purity :— 
‘‘ Cardinal— 
Dare you say, ‘yielded?’ Humbled 
and abash’d, 
He fromthe chamber crept—this mighty 
Louis— 
Crept like a baffled felon! Yielded ? 
Ah! 
More royalty in woman’s honest heart 
Than dwells within the crowned ma- 
jesty 
And sceptred anger of a hundred 
kings! 


Yielded !—Heavens !—Yielded ! ” 


And in the last act when she cries 
to Baradas :— 


‘* Go: that touch has made me iron. 
We have decided—death ! ” 


one wonders whence that youthful 
frame takes the power that flashes 
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in the look of supreme scorn that 
accompanies the words. 

With very little more practice 
and careful study Miss Isabel Bate- 
man will become a successful rival 
of her celebrated sister. The way 
is clear, and the vista bright—no 
doubt she will take advantage of it. 

Mr. John Clayton acts the part 
of the fickle-minded son of Henri 
IV. very well. He has evidently 
learned that one of the great charac- 
teristics of Louis XIII. was his 
ennui, and he shows it on every 
possible occasion. Mr. Beaumont, 
as Gaston d’Orleans, has a réle 
which does not call for much criti- 
cism, especially as it has been 
abridged at the Lyceum. 

Mr. H. Forrester has been en- 
trusted with the character of 
Baradas, and he persenates the 
wily courtier in a way which 
justifies our approval. He is not 
quite up to what we should expect 
from a “ model Baradas;” and espe- 
cially in the last act he does not 
seem to appreciate the intense 
seriousness of his ré/e. The words: 


‘The stake—my head !—you said it. 
I cannot lose one trick. Remove 
your prisoner,” 


seem on his lips to be accom- 
panied not with an emphasis of 
victorious defiance, but with a 
smile of paltry satisfaction. But, 
on the whole, his acting is quite 
satisfactory. 

Mr. J. B. Howard as De Mauprat 
shows the dash and carelessness of 
the “wildest gallant and bravest 
knight in France.” He is perfect 
where only these are required ; but 
in other parts he does not seem to 
have bestowed upon his part the 
study and care which the critic 
claims from the actor before acqui- 
escing in applause. Mr. Howard 
has the talents which fit him for a 
bright career on the stage. Let him 
make use of them, and with a little 
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more attention he will give us a 
perfect performance. We say this 
because we can see the glimmer 
which very little effort would fan to 
a bright flame. 

Mr. F. Charles as de Beringhen, 
‘Mr, John Carter as Friar Joseph— 
“His Grey Eminence,”—(we thought 
Friar Joseph was a Dominican and 
not a Franciscan), Mr. E. F. Edgar 
as Huguet, Miss Le Thiere as Marian 
de Lorme, and last, but not least, Mr. 
H. B. Conway as the youthful Fran- 
Gois, to whom the Cardinal says that— 


AUTUMN, 
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‘sIn the lexicon of youth, which Fate 
reserves 

‘‘For a bright manhood, there is no 
such word 

“ As—fail!” 


and the whole of the company per- 
form their parts very creditably 
indeed, 

With such a play—so magnifi- 
cently put on the stage, and so 
excellently acted—the Lyceum stands 
foremost among metropolitan thea- 
tres. 
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Ou Autumn, how lovely and soft are thy tints, 
Of brilliant and delicate hue ! 

Feelings of pleasure and sadness pervade me 
As thy varied attractions I view— 

A feeling of sorrow that summer is gone, 
Another bright season has passed ; 

You tell me how fast on life’s tide I am borne, 
As you sigh in each mournful blast. 

A feeling of pleasure, the bright season gone by 
Is replaced by attractions so rare, 

On the whole face of nature revealed to the eye 
The visions enchanting and fair. 

As I lingering gaze on the mellowing light 
Which gleams oe’r the gorgeous expanse, 

Neither fancy nor picture can bring to my sight 
Additions that could it enhance. 

Yet how fleeting withal are thy saddening delights! 
Thy glories, though great, must decay ; 

Soon thou must give place to drear winter sights, 
And thy charms have vanished away ; 

Yet compared with that world unseen, 
Mortal can ne’er realize 

The measure that lieth between 
The glories of earth and the skies. 

If so lovely the prospect on earth, 
Where sin hast established its leaven, 

What songs of rejoicing and mirth 
Must re-echo the blue vaults of Heaven ! 

Oh, Autumn, thy tints are the birth of decay, 
Thy bright hues but the gilding of death ; 

Each recurring year, as your charms you display, 
And are wooed by the zephyr’s soft breath, 

Your perishing glories to-all are greeting 
That joys of earth are but vain and fleeting. 


LP. P. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Pearl of the Antilles. By WALTER 
GoopMan.—London: Henry King and 
Co., 1873.—This is an exceedingly in- 
teresting volume. Mr. Goodman is an 
artist, and, while residing at Florence, 
he became intimate with a brother- 
artist, a young Cuban, with whom he 
was induced to visit ‘‘ the Pearl of the 
Antilles,” as rich and beautiful Cuba 
is fondly called by its admirers, not- 
withstanding all the drawbacks of 
climate, earthquakes, and other agree- 
abilities. 

The reception which visitors receive 
from the Spanish authorities is not cal- 
culated vo promote or facilitate inter- 
national intercourse, but it speaks 
volumes in condemnation of the mise- 
rable policy and government that lost 
Spain the great colonial empire she 
once could boast. Before our author 
was permitted to land, he had to pur- 
chase a “permit of disembarkation.” 
But this was only a provisional permis- 
sion, and did not authorize a longer 
sojourn in Santiago, where he landed, 
than one month, without application to 
the Chief of Police. On applying to 
that officer he was informed that if he 
desired to‘ reside longer than three 
months, he should procure ‘‘a carta de 
domicilio,” a habitation license, and this 
he could do by presenting a petition 
supported by the Consul of his nation, 
But this license only extends for five 
years, and is clogged with vexatious 
restrictions—‘ the holder may not leave 
the island, neither may he remove to 
another town, without a pass from a 
Capitan de Partido, a Celador, or some 
such official.” Yet these are very far 
from all the vexatious restrictions that 
are placed onintercourse with foreigners. 
Our author was informed as follows :— 


“The chief of police moreover tells us 
that, conformably with another act or 
article in his code, the ‘applicant’ must 
represent himself asa Catholic; that he 
must take the oaths of fidelity and vassal- 
age before the governor, and that within 
the prescribed five years ‘a foreigner must 


be either naturalised, or he must leave the 
country.’ 

“* Yet another act proclaims that during 
the first five years of his residence, ‘the 
said foreigner may not carry on commerce, 
nor may he possess a shop, a warehouse, 
or become a captain of a vessel. He may, 
however, have a share in a company or 
firm of Spaniards.’ 

“But the strangest mandate of all is 
that which denies to ‘any inhabitant what- 
soever’ the privilege of moving from one 
house to another ‘without giving notice 
nf such removal to the chief of police !’” 

An ever active jealousy of foreign 
intrusion was always a leading principle 
of Spanish colonial policy. Spain has 
been fully as foolish in this respect as 
China. Mr. Goodman had the best 
opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
familiar with the social life of the 
Cubans, and he presents us with some 
very lively and pleasing sketches. As 
with European ladies, shppping and 
devotion are leading features in Cuban 
life :— 


“Whatever shopping Dofia Mercedes 
contemplates is effected in the cool of the 
early morning after her devotions at the 
church, whither she repairs at the hour of 
six a.m. Church-going is a serious under- 
taking with the good lady. Firstly, she 
and her daughters must be becomingly 
attired, and on this occasion black lace 
veils are included in their toilettes. Besides 
prayer-books, rosaries, and fans, the devo- 
tees must be provided with small squares 
of carpet va toy-like chairs of papier 
maché inlaid with gold and pearl orna- 
ments. These articles of furniture are 
conveyed to the sacred edifice by some 
young negress servants, for with the 
exception of a few wooden benches, a 
Cuban church offers no relief to the weary 
flesh. 

Having entered the church, Dofia Mer- 
cedes proceeds to moisten the tips of her 
ungloved fingers in some holy water from 
a font, and after duly crossing herself, 
extends her hand to her daughters, who 
touch it, and thus partake of the blessed 
liquid. The black attendants then spread 
the fragments of car; et, place t!e chairs, 
and retire to a dark corner of the building. 
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The ceremonies begin. Dofia Mercedes 
and her daughters follow the ecclesiastic 
in their miniature prayer-books, and alter- 
nately kneel and cross themselves when 
required to do so; gaze with a devout 
expression at their favourite saint, and 
tell their beads; take a mental note of 
their neighbours’ dresses, fan themselves, 
and exchange nods of recognition with 
acquaintances—till a little bell from one 
of the side-chapels tinkles for the final 
ceremony of elevating the host. 

‘** Matins over, the ladies betake them- 
selves to the principal thoroughfares, 
where the best shops are to be found, and 
when their purchases have been made they 
return home, calling on the way at the 
houses of their friends.” 


With respect to cigars, the following 
information may surprise some of our 
readers who have been deluding them- 
selves with the belief that the ‘choicest 
brands” are quite at their command 
here at prices that would not cover first 
cost in Cuba :— 


“But do not suppose that because you 
are at the birth-place of your choice Ha- 
vanas, you will get those articles at a cost 
comparatively next to nothing. I, who 
from infancy upwards have cherished this 
fiction, am lamentably disappointed when 
I discover what exorbitant prices are de- 
manded for the best brands. The cedar 
boxes, with their precious contents, set 
like gems in the midst of tinfoil and fancy 
cut paper, look inviting; but I seek in 
vain for a cigar at the ridiculously cheap 
rate I have prepared myself to pay. I try 
Brevas, sal ask for a penn’orth of the 
best, but am horrified when I am told that 
a single specimen of that brand costs 
fivepence! The Intimidads alarm me; 
the Bravas unman me; and as for the 
Cabafias, the Partagas, the Henry Clays, 
and the Upmanns, I am filled with awe 
at the bare mention of their value per 
pound. A real Ramas, I am informed, is 
worth eighteenpence English, while supe- 
rior Upmanns are not to be had under ten 
sovereigns a hundred.” 


With respect to the manufacture of 
cigarettes, which is extensively carried 
on, we have the following information, 
obtained by our author from a visit to 
one of the largest factories in Cuba, 
that of Louis Susini and Son :— 


“Tt is here that the best cigarettes, 
pularly known as Honradez, are manu- 
actured. The exterior of the building, 
with its marble columns reminding one of 
a Genoese palace, is worthy of attention. 
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Above the grand entrance is the Honradez 
figure of Justice, bearing the famous motto: 
* Los hechos me justificaran’ (my deeds 
will justify me). But there is much to be 
seen within ; and asa party of half a dozen 
ladies and gentlemen are about to enter, 
I join them and unite with them in beg- 
ging permission of the proprietor to inspect 
the works. One of the firm soon appears, 
and after a polite greeting, kindly appoints 
an assistant to show us over the manu- 
factory. We are told that everything in 
connection with cigarette making, except 
the actual growing of the tobacco, takes 
place within these exteasive premises, and 
are forewarned that a long afternoon is 
necessary to see everything to our satis- 
faction. 

“ Before we begin, we are politely re- 
quested to affix our signatures in a ledger 
provided for visitors to the establishment ; 
and having obeyed, copies of our auto- 
graphs are made on slips of paper, and, 
by a mechanical contrivance in the wall, 
these are dispatched for some mysterious 
purpose to the regions above. At the 
suggestion of the cicerone, we follow our 
names ; not by the same means, however, 
but by winding staircases and intricate 
passages. Before starting, we peep into 
the engine-room to glance at the steam 
power which works the machinery required 
in the different departments. The first 
ascent brings us to spacious store-rooms, 
where loose cigarettes, and those already 
packed in bundles, are kept. The walls 
are literally papered with cigarettes in 
wheels, which look like complicated fire- 
works. As we move from one wheel to 
another, we are invited to help ourselves 
to, and test, the different qualities, which 
some of us accordingly do in wine-tasting 
fashion: taking a couple of whiffs from 
each sample and flinging the rest in the 
dust. Further on, we come to a small 
apartment, where the operation of sorting 
the labels for enveloping each packet of 
twenty cigarettes takes place. The labels 
are fresh from the printers ; a workman is 
standing before a round movable table, 
and, as this revolves, he drops them into 
little boxes belonging to their respective 
patterns. Each lable is stamped with the 
Honradez figure of Justice, accompanied 
either by a charade, a comic verse, a piece 
of dance music on a small scale, an illu- 
minated coat of arms, or a monogram 
pattern for Berlin wool-work. Some are 
adorned with artistic designs of a superior 
order, such as coloured landscapes, groups 
of figures, or photographs of eminent 
persons. 

“ Another ascent, and we are in the sta- 
tionery department. It seems odd to 
examine large sheets and thick reams of 
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paper, which we have been accustomed to 
see only in the form of cigarette books 
or tubes of small dimensions, A wonder- 
ful variety of rice and other paper is before 
us. There are two or three qualities of 
white, and endless shades of brown and 
yellow. Some are lightly tinted as the 
complexion of a half-caste; others are 
quadroon-huéd, or of a yellow-brown 
mulatto-colour. Weare shown medicated 
and scented papers. The first of these, 
called pectoral paper, is recommended by 
the faculty to persons with weak chests; 
the last, when ignited, gives out an agree- 
able perfume. 

“Yet another floor, and weare introduced 
into a long chamber with rows of long 
tables, at which a hundred Chinese work- 
men are engaged in counting the already 
twisted cigarettes into bundles of twenty- 
six, and enveloping them in their orna- 
mental labels or covers. To accomplish 
this operation with necessary speed, much 
practice and dexterity in the handling is 
required. ‘The coolies—a thousand of 
whom are employed on the establishment 
—are, however, great adepts at the art, 
and patient and plodding as beasts of bur- 
then. But among the celestials there is 
one master-hand who distinguishes him- 
self above all the others by his superior 
skill. Piles of loose cigarettes and gum- 
med labels are before him. Into the 
former he digs his dexterous fingers, and 
he knows by the feel alone whether he 
has the prescribed twenty-six within his 
grasp. By a peculiar skake he humours 
the handful into its tubular form, and with 
another movement wraps it lightly in a 
paper cover, which he leaves open at one 
end and neatly tucks in at the other. He 
is so rapid in his work that we can scarcely 
follow him with our eyes, and the whole 
performance, from beginning to end, looks 
to us like a conjuring trick. Our guide 
tells us how many thousands of packets 
per day are in this way completed by these 
useful coolies. 

“* Arriba!’ Another flight leads to 
the ‘ picadura’ department, where tobacco 
leaves are prepared for cigarette making. 
The aspect on all sides reminds us of a 
room in a Manchester factory. We wade 
carefully through a maze of busy ma- 
chinery. There are huge contrivances for 
wea. tobacco into solid cakes hard as 

rickbats ; ingenious apparatus for chop- 
ping these cakes into various sized grains 
of ‘ picadura’ or tobacco cuttings ; hori- 
zontal and vertical tramways for forward- 
ing the latter to their respective compart- 
ments. Near us is a winnowing chamber 
for separating particles of dust from the 
newly cut picadura. We enter by a spring 
door, which closes after us with a bang, 
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and everybody is immediately seized with 
a violent fit of sneezing. Particles of 
escaping tobacco dust float in the air and 
tickle our olfactories. We are actually 
standing within a huge snuff-box! After 
inhaling a wholesale pinch of this powder, 
which leaves us sneezing for the next quar- 
ter of an hour, we clamber to the heights of 
the establishment, and find ourselves in 
the printing and paper cutting depart- 
ments. Here artists are engaged in pre- 
paring lithographic stones and wood blocks 
with various picturesque designs for cigar- 
ette labels. Gilders are illuminating labels, 
and cutters are shaping paper into their 
cigarette and label sizes. Further on are 
printing offices, where all the letterpress 
and lithography required in the establish- 
ment is accomplished. This is far from 
an insignificant item in the manufactory ; 
for, besides the pictorial and letterpress 
covers, there are the Honradez advertise- 
ments to print; circulars, pamphlets, 
together with dedicatory dance music, 
and an occasional local newspaper. We 
linger lovingly about this interesting de- 
partment, and, before we leave, the fore- 
man of the printing office presents each 
lady member of our party with a piece of 
Cuban dance music, upon the cover of 
which is printed a few words of dedication, 
accompanied by the lady’s own name in 
full. Whilst wondering at the magic by 
which this mark of attention has been 
quietly accomplished, we descend to the 
ground floor, and are again met by the 
courteous proprietor, who presents each 
gentleman visitor with a newly-made 
packet of cigarettes, upon which, lo! and 
behold! are our names. It is pleasing to 
see one’s name in print, and when it is 
witnessed on an ordinary Havana cigarette 
packet the charm is greatly augmented. 

“ We are in the act of quitting the Hon- 
radez establishment, when it suddenly 
occurs to one of us that, after all that has 
been said and seen, we have failed to watch 
a cigarette in actual process of manufac- 
ture. What! have we presided at a 
performance of ‘Hamlet’ with the hero 
omitted; or are the component parts of 
cigarettes planted in the ground to sprout 
out ready-made, like radishes? =~ 

“ T return and ask for information on this 
subject. 

** Perdonen, ustedes,” says our hospi- 
table friend, ‘I had forgotten to tell you 
that our cigarrillos are rolled by the pre- 
sidiarios.’ 

“What's a ‘ presidiario’ ?_ A ‘presidia- 
rio’ is a convict, and convicts in Cuba are 
sentenced to eternal cigarette-making in 
lieu of oakum-picking. The government 
contract with the manufacturers for this 
purpose, and—voila tout! 
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“ Anxious to ‘sit out’ the whole cigar- 
ette performance to the very last act, I 
ask and obtain permission to visit the town 
jail. In one of the stone apartments of 
this well-regulated building are groups 
of convicts dressed in white blouses and 
loose trousers of coarse canvas. Amongst 
them are Africans, Congos, mulattoes, of 
many shades, Chinese—Chow-chows, as 
they are called—and sun-burnt whites, 
who are principally insubordinate Spanish 
soldiers and sailors. Each has a heavy 
chain dangling from his waist and attached 
to his ankle, wears a broad-brimmed straw 
hat of his own manufacture, and inces- 
santly smokes. Before him is a wooden 
box filled with picadura and small squares 
of tissue paper. Great nicety is required 
to roll a cigarette after the approved 
fashion ; the strength or mildness of the 
tobacco being in a great measure influenced 
by the way the grains are more or less 
compressed. A smoker of course finds a 
tightly-twisted cigarette more difficult to 
draw than a loosely-twisted one. 

“The presidiario does not seem to object 
to his hard labour, but doubtless prefers 
it to other kinds of perpetual rolling on a 
wheel. He employs no sticky element to 
secure the edges of his cigarette, but tucks 
the ends neatly in, by means of a pointed 
thimble which he wears on his forefinger. 

“Ponder well over this, ye Havana 
cigarette smokers! and when next you 
indulge in a whiff from your favourite 
luxury, remember that a pickpocket has 
had his hand on your picadura ! ”’ 


Matrimonial matters are interesting 
affairs all the world over, and here is 
a description of how such affairs are 
managed in the Antilles :— 


«In his capacity of lover, Don Manuel 
is bound to submit to many hardships. 
He may not meet his fiancée alone under 
any circumstances; her society must be 
enjoyed only in the presence of the nume- 
rous friends and relatives who visit her at 
all hours of the day and evening. Then, he 
is expected to return some of these visits, 
in company with his future bride, her 
mother and sister. He must also submit 
to certain formalities required of him by 
the priest who is to unite the ‘ promessi 
sposi,, and the most irksome of these is 
that of confession. Paquita confesses, and 
that is nothing new to her, but it is other- 
wise with the young officer. In short, 
until Don Manuel is actually a happy hus- 
band, his position is by no means enviable; 
and, for my own part, I would gladly 
relinquish two years of married life in 
Cuba for half an hour’s secret love-making 
at a certain grated window ! 
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“The wearisome ordeal at length comes 
to an end—the nuptial day arrives. The 
ceremony, such as it is, takes place very 
late in the night; indeed, it is early morn- 
ing before Don Manuel and his male friends 
reach the cathedral, where the event is to 
be celebrated. A single bell tolls likea 
funeral knell as we enter a small chapel 
connected with the sacred edifice. It isa 
dreary apartment, dismally lighted with 
two long wax candles. Nobody is present, 
save Don Manuel, the male friends already 
mentioned, and the sacristan, who enlivens 
us by trying (and failing) to beautify, with 
false tlowers and false candles, a miserable 
altar-piece at one extremity of the chapel. 
The young officer’s importance as a bride- 
groom is not at present appreciated, either 
by himself or his friends, with whom he 
converses upon indifferent subjects, and 
who, like myself, are attired in ordinary 
walking costume. 

“‘ Presently a Quitrin, drawn by a cou- 
ple of mules, with a black postilion in 
jack-boots, halts without. The bride, 
accompanied by her mother and a friend, 
alight, and, without taking notice of any- 
body in particular, pass silently into the 
chapel. The importance of Don Manuel’s 
position does not reveal itself by this act, 
nor is it considerably improved, when the 
ecclesiastic who is to marry the happy 
pair emerges from a dark corner, smiles 
artificially around him, and exhausts the 
rest of his amiability with the ladies. But 
the priest is not so unconscious of Don 
Manuel as that gentlemen supposes. Soon 
he singles the officer out from the group 
of males, and bids him follow the bride, 
and his future mother-in-law, into an 
adjacent chamber. But little is required 
of the bridegroom besides his signature to 
a paper, which he does not read; and when 
the holy man has addressed something or 
other to him in the Latin language, he is 
politely requested to withdraw. Shortly 
after Don Manuel's retirement, the bride 
and her escort issue from the mysterious 
chamber, and, after saluting us all round, 
take their departure and drive away. Don 
Manuel's distinguished position seems to 
be scarcely inereased by these proceedings; 
but when his friends congratulate him, 
the lights of the chapel are extinguished, 
and the decorations on the miserable altar 
piece are stowed away, he endeavours to 
realize the feelings of a married man. 
Don Manuel follows his friends as they 
lead the way to the bride’s parental roof, 
consoling himself with newly-rolled cigar- 
ettes as he walks along. 

“It is nearly two a.m. before we reach 
the scene of the festivities, where most of 
the guests are already assembled. A long 
table has been tastefully arranged with 
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sweetmeats, cakes, fruit, wine, and other 
luxuries, and some of the guests, whose 
appetites could not be restrained, have 
already inaugurated the festivities. Much 
confusion, uproar, and struggling after 
dainties peculiar to a Cuban banquet, 
prevail, and it is not without an effort that 
the young officer contrives at last to find 
a place near his. bride. Healths are drunk 
and responded to incessantly, and often 
simultaneously ; rather, as it wouid seem, 
for the excuse of drinking champagne and 
English bottled ale, than from motives of 
sentiment. 

“When enough cigarettes have been 
smoked, and enough wine and beer have 
been disposed of, all the company rises 
with one accord. The ladies throw light 
veils across their shoulders, the gentlemen 
don their panamas; and the bride and her 
mother, together with the bridegroom and 
all the guests, followed by an army of 
black domestics, leave Don Benigno’s 
habitation, and marching in noisy proces- 
sion along the narrow streets, arrive at 
the bride’s future home. It is a one-storied 
dwelling with marble floors and white- 
washed walls, and is furnished with bran- 
new cane-bottymed chairs and other 
adornments belonging to a Cuban resi- 
dence. The huge doors and windows of 
every apartment are thrown open to their 
widest, and the interior being brilliantly 
lighted with gas, the view from the street 
is almost as complete as within the pre- 
mises. Everybody crowds into the latter, 
and examines the arrangements of each 
chamber with as deep an interest as if 
they were wandering through an old 
baronial mansion, with cards of invitation 
from its absent owner. The reception- 
room, the comedor or dining-room, the 
out-houses round the patio or court-yard, 
are carefully inspected by the throng, who 
are irrepressible even in respect to the 
dormitory assigned for the use of the 
bridegroom, and that allotted to the bride, 
and situated in quite a different quarter. 

“Everybodys curiosity being satisfied, 
everybody, save the newly-married pair 
and a few black domestics, is wished a 
‘muy buenas noches,’ or, more correctly 
speaking (for the hour is 4 a.m.),a very 
good morning.’ 

The Reign of Terror. By Grorrery 
Crayon, Jun. London: Provost & 
Co.—We have in this brochure some 
sound observations on evils that afflict 
our social condition mixed up with a 
great deal that is politically unsound 
and revolutionary. ‘The author appears 
to belong to the medical profession, 
and ought, therefore, to be capable of 
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reflection and judgment, but he mani- 
fests little of either. He conveys his 
crude opinions in the shape of a letter 
to Mr. Gladstone, and advocates inno- 
vations that would uproot the founda- 
tions of society. He is not satisfied 
with the great changes that have been 
effected of late years, but has a yearn- 
ing after republican destructiveness, 
for which, however, he is pleased to 
admit that Great Britain is not yet ripe. 
He alleges that our Government exists 
not for the good of the public at large, 
but for the peculiar advantage of a 
class he describes as the ‘‘ Few Men 
Power,” or those that exist by main- 
taining areign of terror! Among other 
wonderful discoveries he favours us 
with, we are informed that Italy is in- 
debted for its independence and unifi- 
cation mainly to republican clubs; that 
secret societies have been the salvation 
of France, having established the pre- 
sent Republican Government, ‘ than 
which there is none other possible ; ” 
that Ireland, too, ‘owes what measure 
of justice she has obtained” to secret 
societies—all of which shows what a 
profound political observer our author 
is, and how deep, correct, and clear 
his political philosophy is. English 
laws, he declares, ‘‘are exceptionably 
in favour of the rich, titled, and the 
powerful.” ‘The nation,” he says, 
‘requires constitutional reform,” and 
the only question for consideration is 
how it is to be obtained, whether peac- 
ably and quietly, or by violence, ‘ per- 
haps even in French fashion, by a—.” 
Thus he looks forward to that happy 
time “‘when the tricolour flag of a 
Republic will float over Westminster 
Abbey,” and then, no doubt, such great 
statesmen as Geoffery Crayon, Jun., 
will become the lights of the age. 





The Shuttlecock Papers. By J. Asupy- 
Srerry.—London: ‘Tinsley Brothers, 
1873.—The author well describes this 
volume as ‘a book for an idle hour,” 
but at the same time it is one that will 
leave pleasant impressions behind it. 
The collection and reprinting of fugi- 
tive pieces, such as this volume is com- 
posed of, when a good selection is made, 
generally pleases. In this instance, 
there is not only an agreeable variety 
in the collection, but also considerable 
merit to recommend the contents. 
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A Memoir of the late Emperor Napo- 
leon IIT., and a political poem entitled 
Rip Van Winkle. By GrorGeE Brown- 
Inc, F.R. Hist. Soc. London: Croft 
& Co.—We cannot say much for this 
publication. The Memoir is very bald 
and incomplete, but generally just in 
its observations as far as it goes. The 
cen poem is an attempted contrast 

etween 1771 and 1871, but it is very 
imperfectly carried out. 





Hunting Songs. By R. E. Eaerton 
Warsurton. London: B. M. Pickering. 
Fifth Edition, 1873.—The fact that 
these Songs have reached a fifth edition 
may be taken as a sufficient attestation 
of their merit. They were principally 
composed for the social meetings of the 
Tarporley Hunt Club in Cheshire, one 
of the oldest in the country, having 
been established in 1762, a brief history 
of which is given as an introduction. 
They are written in a spirit of en- 
thusiasm, such as “hunting the fox” 
seldom fails to inspire, and evince very 
considerable lyric power. We give the 
following as a fair specimen of the 
author's ability :-— 

I. 
“ Stags in the forest lie, hares in the 
valley-o ! 
Web-footed otters are spear’d in the 
lochs ; 
Beasts of the chace that are not worth a 
Tally-ho ; 
All » surpass’d by the gorse-cover 
Ox; 

Fishing, though pleasant, 

I sing not at present, 

Nor shooting the pheasant, 
Nor fighting of cocks ; 

Song shall declare a way 

How to drive care away, 

Pain and despair away, 
Hunting the fox. 


TI. 
‘¢ Bulls in gay Seville are led forth to 
slaughter, nor 
Dames, in high rapture, the spectacle 
shocks ; 
Brighter in Britain the charms of each 
daughter, nor 
Dreads the bright charmer to follow 
the fox. 
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Spain may delight in 

A sport so exciting ; 

Whilst ’stead of bull-fighting 
We fatten the ox; 

Song shall declare a way, &c. 


Il. 
‘* England’s green pastures are grazed in 
security, 
Thanks to the Saxon who cared for our 
flocks ; 
He who reserving the sport for futurity , 
mma our wolves away left us the 
Ox. 
When joviality 
Chases formality, 
When hospitality 
Cellars unlocks ; 
Song shall declare a way, 
How to drive care away, 
Pain and despair away, 
Hunting the fox!” 





Nearer and Dearer: a novel. By 
EvizaseTtH J. Lysaaut, author of 
‘* Building upon Sand,” &c. 3 vols. 
third edition. London: Samuel Tinsley, 
1873.—Mrs. Lysaght is a very pleasant 
writer. There is nothing forced or 
affected in her plot or style. The 
greatest charm a novelist can possess is 
fidelity to nature, and this Mrs. Lysaght 
displays in a very high degree. The 
incidents of her story violate no pro- 
babilities : they are well grouped, and 
appear such as would be likely to occur 
in ordinary daily life. In like manner, 
her characters correspond. They are 
well-drawn, well-sustained, and parti- 
cipate in the action of her story, not 
as imaginative extravagancies, but as 
men and women of human type. This 
is what gives a fresh and healthy tone 
to fiction, so totally different from the 
morbid feeling which it is the aim of 
the ‘‘Sensational School” toexcitein us. 





Songs of Killarney. By ALFRED PER- 
cevVAL Graves. London: Bradbury, 
Agnew, & Co., 1873.—This is a volume 
of miscellaneous poems that have al- 
ready appeared in various periodicals, 
now collected and republished with all 
the advantages of superior typography. 
It is quite sufficient to say that the col- 
lection, as a whole, possesses very con- 
siderable poetic merit. 





